" to judge from evidence before me. 
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| other with drawn swords in our hands, we might 


'] Cause: not because I have any,doubts in point of 


have been weeping together, with our arms on 
each other’s necks, over the desolations of Zion. 
Mr. Jones, 1 shall not give judgment in this 


doctrine for I think I know what brother Barnes’ 
views are, nor because I have any doubt what the 
judgment ought to be; bat because, under the 
circumstances of the court and of the case, I have 


matter. 


semi-Pelagian, as he denies that Christ suffered 
the wrath of God. 
on this point I am not disposed to agree with him, 
for I subscribe to the creed of uo fallible man: 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
THE CASE OF THE REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


Contiauation of proceedings—Reported for the N. Y. Ob- 
ver. 


ser 

Mr. Howe. I cannot sustain the appeal : and I 
shall poiat outa few of the reasons why I cannot. 
In the firét place, because 1 have heard but one 
side of the cause. The appellee has not made 
his defence. Whatever may have been said by 
some of the Jadgés who have spoken, the fact 
that he is not here, nor is the 
evidence he presented to the Presbytery here. It 
passiag strange to me to hear the assertion so 


cannot be denie 


is 
often repeated, that we have all the testimony 


which was before the court below. I will not, 
however, dwell upon that point: the contrary has 


been ably ehown by legal gentlemen present. 


We are told, however, that the book is full of 
contradictions, and that the general sentiments of 
the author contravene the essential doctrines of 
the Christian scheme, while there are some pas- 


sages of a directly opposite character. In such 
circumstances I ask who is to explain the matter ? 
It is answered the common sense of mankind. 
Bat I hold it to be a correct principle in the ex- 
osition of all works of every sort, that they shall, 
if possible, be so explained as to bé consistent 
with themselves, and if any explanation is to be 
lven we are certainly to look to the author. 
at there are ambiguous terms employed in the 
book is there any one here that doubts? We 
heard ote of the judges say that the sentiments 
thefe expressed destroyed the very foundation of 
a Christian’s hope: and the prosecutor declared 
in his Jetter to Mr. Barnes that if his doctrine 
was trae, he, Dr. Jankin could no longer * read 
hig title clear to mansions in the skies.’ And 
then on the other hand, an aged father rose up 
and told us that he knew some of the wisest and 
best of men who held precisely the same views. 
Under statements so contradictory ought we not 
to pause and inquire for a correct expositor? And 
who shall we call upon but the author of the 
book? We have. had expositions enough from 
other quarters: but they have been such as I am 
persuaded he would be the very last to choose: 
especially in a case where personal reputation, 
official standing, and all the dearest interests of 
life are so deeply involved. I am surprised to 
hear men of judgment declare that they have all 
the light upon the case that they wish. 
_[R. Breckinridge. Nobody has said that on 
this floor. 

I cannot sustain the appeal in consistency with 
the principle embodied and published by the 
highest judicatory of the church in 1824, in a mi- 
nute penned by Dr. Miller himself, a man whose 
orthodoxy, I suppose, is not called in questicn in 
this body. Most clearly there can be no trial 
where there are no parties, or where the parties 
are not heard. There are no parties here'before us. 
}t is perfectly ridiculous to call it a trial. You 


- may call it, in some sort, an examination, | ad- 


— told me by one of our orthodox brethren. 


‘tio but with the christian system. 


mit; for we have had a long and tedious exami- 
nation of certain passages of Mr. Barnes’ book: 
but to call it a trial is a contradiction in terms. 
There cannot be a trial without parties. In an 
indictment for words the very worda of the book 
should have been marked. ‘There is good sense 


in this; it is required in order that the accused 


“may have all the advantages in his defence which 
the law secures to him. He must know the ex- 
act charges and the proofs by which they are to 
be sustained : and why ? that he may be prepared 
to bring forward rebutting testimony. I cannot 
sustain the appeal, because if 1 must give judg- 
ment it will be on ex parte evidence. I must be- 
lieve with several of my-fellow judges, that I am 
I cannot go 
beyond the testimony. 1 was warned of this from 
the chair when we went into our judicial! capacity: 
and I felt at the time as if 1 were taking such an 
oath as is tendered to a juryman. When the 
chatacter and ministerial destiny of a brother is 
placed at my disposal, surely I must confine my- 
self rigidly to evidence produced in this court 
without going out of doors. But to proceed on 
euch testimony as we have had here, I must not 
only pronounce Mr. Barnes guilty of heresy, but 
must, as we were exhorted the other day, ** tear 
his ministerial robes from off his person.” 

(2. Breckinrige. 1 ask if the gentleman means 
me? if he does, I shall move the Synod that 
what he says is false. 

or, It ie not in order to use the expres- 
sion that what a brother says on the floor is not 
true.}* | 
Mr. H. Well sir, if the words were not utter- 
ed the sentiment was, and from the lips of more 
than one here present, and I repeat, that were I 
to jadge of brother Barnes from what has been 
exhibited here ‘only, I should pronounce hima 
gross heretic, and should believe that he did de- 
‘eerve to have his ** robes ¢orn from him.” A 
man who denies original sin, native depravity, 
and salvation by faith in the righteousness of Je- 
sus. Christ, is at war not only with the Calvinis- 
Such a man 
ought not only to be depoxed from the ministry, 
but if he were a member of my church I would 
immediately institute process against him. I am 
unwilling to hasten td a decision. If others can 
see their way clear, let them rush to a conclu- 
sion; bat I for one am not prepared. I want 
light: and I must have much more than I have 
before I can consent to destroy the character and 
usefulness of a fellow labourer in the vineyard of 
our God. Another reason why I cannot sustain 
this appeal is because the prosecutor did not com- 
mence as our Lord directs in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Matthew. Nor has the trial been con- 
ducted ‘according to the constitution. I think that 
if Dr. Junkin had acted in the first instance on 
christian principles, instead of sending Mr. Barnes 
a letter telling him, he meant to drag him before 
a church court to answer for his doctrine, he 
would have gone to him personally, would have 
entered his study, and there in a brotherly spirit 
have pointed out wherein he considered him in 
error. Had he done this, I do believe that there 
is candour enough, and Christian spirit enough 
in Albert Barnes to have induced him at once to 
ie out all the exceptionable phrases from his 
‘book. . 
I am the more satisfied of this from what was 
After 
reading his book, he went to brother Barnes and 
showed him some passages he had marked as ob- 
jectionable: upon which, with characteristic 


,,)meekoess and candour, he at once took out his 
_,, pencil, drew a line round the words, and promis- 


> 


ed that they should never appear in any future 
edition, . And did he not tell the Synod in his ad- 
dress to us, that he had altered a number of the 


the prosecutor and the reviewer 


assages whi 
ad objected to? N 
is to te not the condemnation, but the refor- 


mation. of those on whom it is exercised. If this 
- gourse had been pursued in a spirit of kindness, 
and the irregular and uoconstitational steps which 
« -have.been taken had been avoided, there might 
before this time have been an end to the dispute ; 

réport is incorrect. The Moderator said thet 
. Howe was out of order, as the’ expression he alluded 
had hot been made inthe - | 


ow the true end of discipline 


heresy ? Even orthodox individuals when they 
subscribe the Confession at their ordination, do 
not conceive themselves to declare that they ap- 
rove ex animo of every jot and tittle it contains. 
ven among those who profess to do this, and 
hold ‘that every one ought to do it, we find, in 
fact, many differences of opinion. There are 
many different views in relation to the nature of 
the atonement, the condition of infants, the mode 
and subjects of baptism, and many similar mat- 
ters among those who do subscribe the standards 
ex animo.. Now consider how differently differ- 
ent men expound the Confession. Heresy is a 
departure from fundamentals in religion: in the 
Calvinistic sense of the term, it is a departure from 
the fandamentals of Calvinism : so, in the Pres- 
byterian sense it is a departure from the funda- 
mentals of Presbyterianiem. In regard to Ridge-. 
ley, none will dispute that he is a Calvinist; his 
work is studied in our Theological Seminaries : 
yet he denies that Jesus Christ is the eternal Son 
of God. The very man who is quoted against 
brother Barnes avows. such to be his belief: a 
sentiment which every one views with abhor- 
rence. Yet Ridgely is a standard Calvinist, and 
no man ever aecused him of heresy. And now | 
ask is brother Barnes to be pronounced a heretic 
beeause he denies that Christ suffered what may 
properly be called the wrath of God? I say no. 
And on this subject I call the attention of the 
Synod to the language of a men who took a 


| prominent. stand and had an important part in 


framing that Confession which we adopt as the 
standard of our church. I refer to the celebrated 
Lightfoot. In the 2d volume of his works, page 
1347, he has the following [Here Mr. L. quoted 
from Lightfoot. Not having the work we are un- 
able to give the extract. ] 3 

Here we have an individual who has given 
form and feature to many parts of our standards, 
and whose sanction the whole Confession received, 
who yet maintains openly the very contrary to the 
doctrine held by Dr. Junkin. It is well known 
that much debate was had in the Assembly be- 
fore it was agreed to insert in the confession a 
declaration that Christ suffered the wrath of God, 
and here is Dr. Lightfoot maintaining a sentiment. 
directly the reverse of it. I have a memorandum 
of other quotations from his work, all going to 
show the same thing, but I cannot now lay my 
hand upon it. Now if Mr. Barnes, for denying 
this position, is to be pronounced a heretic, then, 
on the same ground, Dr. Lightfoot must bea 
heretic also: and others of those distinguished 
men who framed the Confession are heretics with 
him. We have been told that we know nothing 
of Jaw, nor need we know. To judge in a case 
like this, it does not require that a man should 


The argument is plain and simple. If brother 


heretic. It may indeed be said that his views on 

this particular point do not agree with the Confes- 

sion; no more did those of Dr. Lightfoot, who 

helped to make the Confesson. Yet Dr. Light- 

foot was not accused of heresy either then or 

since. On the contrary, he and his venerable 

brethren lived and prayed like christians together, 

and never fell out by the way. And shall a be- 
loved brother in the midst of us whom God has 

blessed and made eminently useful, be dragged 

up like a criminal beforea church court for hold- 
ing the very opinions which were held by those 

who drew up our Confession? [I blush to think 

of it. 

Mr, Granger.—I feel constrained, on this occa- 

sion, to offer a few remarks, arising out of the 

simple consideration that I have had a better op- 

portunity than many of the brethren here present 
to know the sentiments of brother Barnes, as 

proclaimed by him from the pulpit, having sat 
for two years under his ministry at Morristown. 

I am amazed at the charges, and at the evidence 

adduced to support them, and it is my solemn 

conviction that the sentiments of Mr. Barnes 
have, on the most vital points been misappre- 
hended, or wilfully misrepresented. I speak 
particularly in reference to the two points of the 
moral ability of a sinner and of the imputation 

of Christ’s righteousness for his justification. 

Brother Barnes was in the habit when at Morris- 
town, of lecturing consecutively on different 
books of the Bible, and amongst others, he lec- 
tured on the Epistle to the Ephesians, from 
which epistle it has been attempted to prove 
that he teaches heresy. I asked brother Barnes 
last evening, whether he ever believed or de- 
clared, either verbally or by writing, or ever in- 
tended to be understood as declaring that men 
can convert themselves. His answer was, ‘I 
never did:”? and my testimony, as one of his 
hearers, is, that I never heard him so declare. 
Indeed I never heard such an opinion taught by 
any minister on earth. I suppose Dr. Junkin 
uses the term conversion as synonymous with re- 
generation. Thet men can regenerate themselves 
is an absurdity, and the sinner will not impute 
an absurdity of that kind to a man of acknow- 
ledged talents, and whose views in general on 
oints of theology are admitted to be correct. 

ut what is the point actually aimed at by the 
charge of Dr. Junkin? It is the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral ability, a distinction at 
this moment held by a great majority both of 
the ministers and members of the Presbyterian 
church. But is the holding of this distinction 
equivalent to maintaining that men can convert 
themselves? Dr. Junkin probably believes so, 
but we utterly deny it, I have not so apprehended 
truth. Mr. Barnes I know does teach man’s moral 
inability, I have heard him over and over preach 
that sinners are utterly opposed to the govern- 
ment of God, that they are so unjust to the 
divine claims, so grossly disorderly, and so ut- 
terly rebellious, that nothing but Omnipotence 
can overcome the enmity of their hearts. As to 
the charge of maintaining that all sin consists In 
action, I suppose that the prosecutor intended by 
it to be understood as accusing Mr. Barnes of 
denying original sin, but I with others heard Mr. 
Barnes no longer ago than last Sabbath declare 
that when Adam fell, the fountain of the race 
became corrupt, and that in consequence al! the 
streams from the fountain became corrupt also, 
and that all mankind came into existence under 
the curse. I have not read his whole book, but 
I believe, so far as I have looked at it, that it 
corresponds to his teaching in Morristown, and I 
do know that there he taught that men came into 
the world destitute of original righteousness, 
corrupt at heart, and subject to pain and all woe, 
and this in consequence of Adam’s sin; and is 
not this teaching the doctrine of original sin? 
As to his denial of justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, I sat in amaze- 
ment while the charge was read. _ I have heard 
him when he was my pastor bring out that doc- 
trine again and again in the most explicit terms. 
Indeed, the great object and drift of his preach- 
ing was to declare God’s new method of Jastifi- 
eation, by faith in the righteousness of his Son. 
If Dr. Junkio doubts it, let him go and ask the 
people of Morristown. If that people could have 
been here present and listened to these charges, 
vould’ testimony adduced to support them, they 


no constitutional right to give any judgment in the 
Mr. Landis.’ Brother Barnes has been termed a 


In regard to his sentiments 


but in taking the position he has is he guilty of 


know so much as the A B C of a county court. | 


Barnes is a heretic then Matthew Henry is aj 


woold cry out, with one. voice, “if Mr. Batnes 


more completely than any man on earth.” Dr. 
Rodgers and Dr. Ridgeley had both been there, 
yet they declared that they had never had a 
minister who taught the Calvinistic system of 
doetrine as plainly'and as pungently as Mr. 
Barnes. I know that he has thrown away the 

hrases “ Original sin” and “Covenant of works’ 
ut the Repertory declares that he has taught the 
facts in the case, and this is all that any man, the 
most orthodox, wishes to have taught. While 
the truths are taught why should we be alarmed 
at the disuse of a phrase? Why were coynter 
Statements quoted from the Biblical Repertery ?. 
Not for the purpose of making the Repertory 
contradict itself. For what, then? The Reper- 
tory had declared that the denying of original 
sin involved blasphemy, and that seems to be 
the point which brethren wish to establish. 
They bring the Repertory to declare that deny- 
ing original sin involves: blasphemy, and then 
they endeavour to show that Mr. Barnes denies 
original sin. The influence which must follow 
is sufficiently obvious. A brother was taken to 
task for affirming that it was declared from a 
certain quarter that Mr. Barnes deserved to have 
his robes of office torn off his back, but I heard 
that Janguage used, and I know what was the 
aim of using it; indeed it was expressly avowed 
that a man who holds these sentiments ought no 
longer to hold the functions of a Christian min- 
ister. The brother who advanced such senti- 
ments has entered with a torch the very citadel 
of the Presbyterian church. I would say to him 
‘*hold back your hand, the magazine is there. 
If you cast fire there, the destiny of the Presby- 
terian church is sealed, she falls to rise never 
again but in the disjointed fragments produced 
by the explosion.” 


Mr. Pickands.—When the testimony and argu- 
ment had deen closed, a brother suggested the 
propriety of commencing the call for individual 
Opinions at the lower end of the roll, that some 
of the younger members, and those supposed to 
be friendly to Mr. Barnes, might first be heard. 
I took this proposition kindly—its object was to 
secure us a hearing; but as things now stand, 
members begin to say that they are tired out, 
their attention begins to flag, and Mr. Barnes’ 
friends forming but a small body, and coming in 
at the end of a long and wearisome concern, are 
in danger of being crowded. out by the mere im- 
patience of weary brethren. Now I| have myself 
interrupted no one, and as I have not long to 
speak, | hope that the friends of Mr. Barnes will 
be heard with the same patience and indulgence 
as has been extended to those whose who have 
spoken against him. I wish to correct an error. 
I know that all who advocate Mr. Barnes, are, 
by a certain class of brethren, supposed as a 
matter of course to agree with all his senti- 
ments. Now, as Ido not desire to lose the love 
of these brethren, from a misapprehension, I de- 
clare, in the outset, that l am an Old School-man. 
Ido not approve of the mode of speaking pur- 
sued by our brethren of the other side, and this 
the récords of the Presbytery, when they shall 
by and by come to light, will show. It may be 
asked, ** why then do you stick to him?’”? My 
answer is—** as an American, 1 stand by to see 
justice done hiim.”? 1 thought that, under the in- 
fluence of heated passions, there might be some 
danger of rash and unjustifiable measures, but | 
disclaim all identity with Mr. Barnes in matters 
of modern speculation. I do not like the new 
philosophy, nordo | approve of the terms and 
phrases which have been introduced by ita. 
friends; yet, while I avow this,! do not cane’ 
sider that the use of them amounts to an offence 
sO grave, that a man must be decapitated for it. 
But when I ask myself the question, ** Can you 
sustain the present appeal?’’ I find my mind 
running back over the whole ground of contro- 
versy, and a very serious responsibility imme- 
diately presents itself. I believe that there is 
not a brother here but feels that responsibility, 
and feels it deeply. I believe there is no man 
here that is not honest in his course. However 
we may differ, I believe it is a difference arising 
from honest conviction of duty. I concede this 
to others, and aJl I ask, is, that they will allow 
me the same. If we cannot agree, let us agree 
to differ. But why can I not sustain the ap- 
peal? If I do sustain it, it must be on evidence ; 
but what evidence have I heard? None but 
what the prosecutor has brought here. None, 
not a scrap but what forms part and parcel of 
the prosecator’s speech. None but that con- 
cerning which a witness swore that it formed no 
part of the Presbyterial record. All the rebut- 
ting testimony is absent. The legal and learned 
brother over the way, (Mr. Robert Breckinridge, ) 
who takes so leading a part in pressing the prose- 
cution, has not pretended that all the evidence is 
here; he does not take that ground. Others say, 
that it is here—that we have got all we ought to 
have, and all we want. As an argument to sustain 
the charge of heresy, we are told, that the work 
on the Romans was intended for the use of chil- 
dren, and another brother reminds us that it was 
prepared for Sabbath-school teachers. When I 
heard this argument, 1 thought within myself, 
there are precious few of our Sabbath-school 
teachers who are competent to understand it, and 
what are the children todo? <A venerable father 
near the chair (Dr. Cathcart) informs us, that be- 
fore a man attempts to write upon the Romans, 
he ought to have studied theology for forty or 
fifty years. When I heard this, I said to my- 
self, ** How then can I be competent to decide 
upon such a work, or tell whether it is heretical 
or not? Suppose I was a blacksmith, and never 
had had any opportunities of education, should I 
be competent to ‘decide, when doctors disa- 
greed?” And how can these elders judge in 
such a case ? 


[The Moderator, here caNed Mr. Pickands to 
order; observing, that there were many elders 
present in the Synod quite as competent to judge 
be _— of theology as the gentleman him- 
self. 


Mr. Pickands resuming. I meant no reflection 
on the eldership; I hope not so to be understood. 
I was for years a patient listener at the feet of 
Dr. Alexander, and I may be permitted to say 
that I passed through the whole course of stu- 
dies at Princeton, with no mean character; for 
the evidence of which, I may refer to documents 
still existing in that institution; and as to my 
progress since leaving the Seminary, I cherish 
the humble hope that my poor labours, with the 
fruits that have followed them, are registered in 
heaven: yet I confess that, with me, there is 
great difficulty in deciding, when I find men 
superior tolo celo to myself, differing entirely in 
their views. But this is not all. Not only is the 
testimony exparte, but the records of the church 
below are nothere. Sir, I know why those re- 
cotds are not here. I know something of the origin 
of the existing state of things, and I know that the 
Presbytery had nothing to do with it. It came 
from another source; and when it was proposed 
to withhold the records, Mr. Barnes was at first 
decidedy opposed to that course, and he only sub- 
mitted to it at last, because the minds of his bre- 
thren were made up to take their stand on a great 
constitutional question. How came the Presby- 
teries of New Castle and Lewes to agree to this 
measure? Can any one suppose that they meant 
to expose themselves to iojury, merely for the 
sake of defending Mr. Barnes? No, It was the 
result of a deliberate and prayerful view of their 
duty. But I ask, has not a man put on trial for 
his life, a right to avail himself of all constitu- 
tional points which are in his favour? {f sucha 
man should deem it not expedient at this moment 


to come to trial, and find that there is some point 
in law, which, if pressed, will enable him to post- 
pone his trial to a time more favourable for him, 
is.it anfair to avail himself of it, and thus get his 


here, and well he might. 
himself in Mr. Barnes’ place for five minutes? | 
am astonished to hear it said that we are to con- 
sider him as having voluntarily chosen to make 
no defence, when according to his views and his 
conscience he could make none. 
I doubt greatly whether the present trial is regu- 
I doabt whether the charges have been| GUTZLAFF’S EXPEDITION TO THE BOHEA 
proved : and I doubt whether pushing the Synod 
to final issue at this time will not do more hurt 
than good. We are told indeed that we are not 
to regard consequences: yet the very next mo- 
ment, the same gentlemen point to us the conse- 
quences of letting Mr. Barnes run at large in the. 
most fearful colours. 
this doctrine, that we are.not to look at conse- 
quences. 
look at them. 
condemn men rashly. 
correct his errors while you spare his feelings, 
and treat him as a brother: but once openly de- 
nounce him, and all the means ingenuity can 
devise to spread his book to all the winds of hea- 
ven will not be more effectual. 


when the usual hour of adjournment was near at re I ' 
hand, and the house was very impatient: he was|to our joint consideration. Joyfully should I 
dedicate my sleeping and waking hours to any 
finally yielded to the will of the Synod by relin- | portion of this holy work, be it a book of the Old 
quishing the floor: but before he resumed his|or New Testament, if we only could furnish a 
eat he gave notice that he should prepare and | g00d translation. 

put into the hands of the reporter a written report | during 

of the speech as he had intended to present it and been very steady in their visits. I have had 
should request its publication in place of the 
broken remarks he had been permitted to submit.. 
Many voices expressed hearty assent to this 
arrangement; whereupon the Synod rose for an 
adjournment. 
pledge, and we have in our possession his own 
report of the speech he had intended to deliver. 
It is a long and carefully preparad defence of Mr. 
Barnes. 
completed our report of what was actually said 
and done in Synod.] 


frequently interrupted by motions to adjourn, and 


pondent in the N. Y. Observer derives the follow- 
ing information from a work recently published 


by Dr. F. Fleck, Professor of Theology at Leip- 
sic. | 


and interest force the Romish court to exercise 
tolerance towards them. Artists form the largest 
part of the protestant population. 
performed in the house of the Prussian ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See. The chapel was founded in 
1819 by the celebrated councillor of state, Nie- 
buhr; and professor Tholuck, now at Halle, was 
for some time chaplain of this church. 
urgy and sermon were in the German language. 
When French protestant clergymen are at Rome 
there is sometimes French preaching for the prot- 
estants speaking that language. 
of the Reformod church are not disturbed in this 
capital of catholicism; they have founded a 
small hospital for the sick, in order.to shield 
their last moments from the importunities of 
popish proselytism. The English colony at Rome | which will spring forth in their season. 
has no religious meetings during the summer ; | 

but in winter the English worship is celebrated. 


in French and in German, under the protection of 
the Prussian ambassador. 
was founded in 1826, by the labours of the pas- 
tors, William and Adolphus Monod; it reckons 
a considerable number of hearers, who are com- 
posed principally of soldiers of Swiss regiments 
in the service of Naples, and the present pastor, 


office with untiring zeal. 
also served by an evangelical pastor, Mr. Beller- 
man, an excellent man, and who has done much 
good. Besides the two churches at Naples, there 
are in the same kingdom several small protestant 
communities; they are found where there are 
Swiss manufactories. 
not permitted to visit the hospitals, for fear of 
their influence on tne sick Catholics ; but to pre- 
wards indigent evangelical christians, on their 
death-bed, there has been established, as at 


to the sick of the Reformed religion. 


The English have had for a long time religious 


pected to be tried, and declared himself to be 
ready, but he then discovers that the constitution 
put it in his power to postpone his trial till the 
meeting of the General Assembly, and he accord- 
ingly objected to have the trial now proceed. 
The Synod overruled his objection and resolved 
that they would go on with it. Very well; that 
is, with them. But does that justify me? I am 
placed here on judgment on my fellow man. 
Will it justify me to say that the Synod is re- 
solved that the trial shal! proceed? It will not. 
I am gn, and feel at a Joss to proceed. . I 
confess | was surprised to hear it said by Dr. 
Junkin on this floor, that if Mr. Barnes chose to 
suffer the trial to go by default it was not our 
fault. I suppose a cause goes by default when 


to plead, but Mr. Barnes did appear and did put 
in a plea, how then can it be said that be has suf- 
fered his cause to go by default? He came be- 
fore us, he put in his plea to our jarisdiction, and 
when his plea was overruled he took an appeal to 
a higher court. He did so under the declared 
conviction that he could not defend himself at our 
bar without admiting our jurisdiction and the 
constitutionality of his trial: but this he conld 
not do with a good conscience. He was shut up 
to the alternative of either taking this course or 
refusing altogether to plead and letting his cause 
go by default. For myself, having once taken 
constitutional ground, consistency urges me to go 
forward, but as to Mr. Barnes I believe he had 
more anxiety for a trial of his case than any man 
Who of us, would put 


On the whole, 


ar. 


No I repudiate and abhor 


We ought to look at them—we must 
The way to stop error is not to 
You may get a man to 


Mr, Campbell.—[{ Mr. Campbell began to speak 


Mr. Campbell complied with his 


We may perhaps insert it, after we have 


Protestant Cuurcuis 1N ITaLy.—A corres- 


Protestants enjoy at Rome entire liberty ; policy 


Worship is 


The lit- 


‘The members 


At Naples, the Protestant worship is celebrated 


The French church 


Mr. Valette, acquits himself of the duties of his 
The German church is 


Protestant clergymen are 
vent the importunities of popish proselytism to- 


Rome, a small hospital, exclusively consecrated 
There is 
also an English chapel, which is sustained, in 
part, by the government of England, and in part 
by Englishmen settled in the kingdom of Naples. 

The Protestant community of Genoa was found- 
ed, several years ago, atthe instance of the Prus- 
sian ambassador at Turin. ‘The preacher is a 
Frenchman, who professes the principles of the 
Academy of Geneva. The king of Prussia has 
contributed much for the support of this chapel. 


meetings at Genoa, and the German protestants 
celebrate their service in the same chapel as the 
English. . | 

The church of Florence, which has been estab- 
lished for some years, is composed mostly of 
Swiss, but contains also some German families ; 
the worship is performed in French. The king of 
Prussia contributes to the support of this church 
by an annual pension. 

The protestant chapel at 7'urin was at first un- 
der the protection of England and in the hotel of 
the English ambassador; but it is now under the 
protection of Prussia and in the house of the 
Prassian minister, Worship is sustained by the 
English, Prussian, and Dutch legations. The 
pastor is a Vaudois of Piedmont, one of the de- 
scendants of those glorious witnesses of the truth, 
who shook off the yoke of Rome, while the whole 
of Europe was still sitting in the shades of death. 
The protestants have no cemetery at Turin; in- 
tolerance follows heretics here even to the grave. 
When a member of the reformed communion dies 
at Turin, his friends are obliged to carry his body 
into the valleys of Luzerne or St. Mastin, which 
are inhabited by the Vaudois. 

The protestants are numerous at Venice, and 
consist chiefly of German Lutherans. They have 
a service according to the evangelical Austrian 
liturgy, once during the week and on the Sab- 
bath. 

There are many protestants at Milan, who have 
been often urged to form themselves into a church; 
but they have always alleged that the govern- 


trial put off unti] a time when, as he mppeeee a 


shall be more likely to obtain justice 


~ 


the party prosecuted does not appear, o: neglects | 


bishop at the close of the fourth century, enjoys 
the singular privilege of not tolerating any heretic 
within its walls and suburbs. This excuse of the 
protestants of Milan proves only that they do not 
much desire a regular worship ; for if they would 
address a request to the Austrian viceroy, it is 
probable they might obtain authority to opena 
chapel, in spite of the old Ambrosian law. 

But if there is no regular protestant church in 
the capital of Lombardy, one exists at Bergamo, 
a considerable city of the same country. It was 
established in 1807, and the members of this con- 
gtegation number about 400. These are chiefly 
the Swiss of the canton of Grisons, who reside at 
Bergamo as mepenatarers, Preaching is in Ita- 
lian and French. | 


Leghorn. the most liberal city of liberal Tus- 
cans, has always enjoyed the greatest liberty of 
worship. The Protestant church here is the most 
ancient in Italy. It contains at present forty fami- 
lies, amounting, with a few others, to more than 
two hundred persons. The members of this com 
munity are mostly merchants of French Switzer- 
land, and the consuls of the principal European 
nations. Worship is celebrated in French and in 
German ; once a month there is a service in Ita- 
lian, for Protestants who speak the language. 
Hitherto, no evangelical church in Italy has 


obtained permission to have a church with a bell. 
The English chaplains in this country have rich 
salaries, half from the English government, and 
half from their parishioners. 


In the Italian cities, where there are few or no 


Protestants, as, for example, at Bologna, parents 
must have Catholic baptism administered to their 
children ; but.this act has no influence on the re- 


ligious state of the children who may afterwards 


join to the Reformed church. — 


TEA-HILLS. 
We are indebted to P. Perit, Esq. of this city, 


for permission to publish the following letter, re- 
cently received from Mr. Gutzlaff, and containing 
an account of his journey, last summer, in com- 
pany with Mr. Stevens and others, to the Bohea- 
tea hills. 
has been before noticed in our paper, but our 
readers will be gratified with the details.—J. Y. 


The general result of this expedition 


bs. 


P. Perit, Esq. 
Dear Sir.—Having come to the determination 


Macao, June 2, 1835. 


of furnishing a new translation of the Holy Scrip- 


tures in China—a measure indispensably neces- 


sary—I re-translated the four gospels, which, 
with Mr. Medhurst’s labours, are to be submitted 


My medical applicants during the winter have 


many opportunities of distributing the word of 
life at Macao. 


The Fokeen people will never 
fail to find me out; they are always willing to 
listen, bat very slow in practising the divine 
truth. On the Lord’s day I had generally a de- 
cent Chinese congregation. One of Dr. Morri- 
son’s pupils, a poor man, is often found praying 
in private, whether with his heart or mouth, the 
Lord only knows. 


Expedition to the Bohea tea-hills. 


In-March we began to prepare for the expedi- 
tion to the Bohea (Wooe) tea-hills, in which we 
were joined by Mr. Stevens, your chaplain. The 
first ship on board of which we embarked was a 
very slow sailer, we therefore resolved to engage 
another, but whilst returning to Lintin, she got 
upon a rock and was nearly wrecked. 

We were more successful in our second at- 
tempt. Embarking on board the Governor Find- 
lay, a captured slave-trader, we arrived May 6th 
at the mouth of the Min river. The Min passes 
the celebrated Tea hills, and we intended to as- 
cend it as far as it was practicable, in a boat 
bought on purpose, and to pursue our further 


journey by land. 


Scarcely had we anchored, when numerous 
visitors applied for books. This is the third time 
that books have been distributed in this district, 
and I confess that the demand has greatly in- 
creased. Nor is it to be expected that the word 
of God distributed during these short visita, re- 
mains ineffectual. I have seen various instances, 
that people, whom I scarcely recognized, remind- 


ed me, with a smile beaming upon their counte- 


nances, of what they had read. It is surely a 
preparatory work; the books are seeds sown, 
The 
whole history of the Christian church proves, that 
the progress of the work has been gradual, and it 
will be in China the same. 

The books we took with us in the expedition, 
were an address to the Chinese nation, inculcat- 
ing good will towards all men, upon the princi- 
ples of the gospel. the life of Christ, and a com- 
mentary upon the Ten Commandments. __ 

Early on the 7th we proceeded in our boat. 
We passed the most romantic tracts of land, 
thickly inhabited, and skirted by ridges of barren 
hills. The first time we stopped, I gave a num- 
ber of books to a respectable looking man, de-- 
siring him to distribute them amongst the numer- 
ous by-standers, as I myself could not go on 
shore. Yet the clamors of the applicants grew 
So overpowering, that the poor man was nearly 
torn to pieces. A youth who had in the mean 
while stepped into the boat, and wished to act as 
a guide, would only perform his duty under the 
condition of receiving two books. As I deferred 
the granting of his request till the crowd had dis- 
persed, he left us after most earnest application. 

Having lost our way, Mr. Stevens and myself 

went out to trace the course of the creek’ we had 
ascended, and took with us a tolerable number of 
books, which we gave to the grateful peasantry. 
There was no necessity for offering these inesti- 
mable treasures, for the inhabitants very uncere- 
moniously took them away from us. 
_ Whilst we worked our way back, we were im- 
portuned by multitudes, who stood on shore, for 
our tracts. Many accompanied ue for miles, 
whilst others either waded through the water or 
came off in boats to get a volume. The fear of 
exhausting too soon our stock, made us rather 
parsimonious; but rich and poor, young and old, 
demanded most earnestly a supply, whilst we 
were waiting for the tide. Some respectable 
gentlemen, who could not well wade through the 
mire and water, sent others with their earnest re- 
quest to obtain a tract. A poor ferryman, who set 
us on shore, said, when giving hima few of each: 
‘‘T ask for no money, give me a hook, this is all I 
desire.” Scarcely had we put our foot on shore, 
when we were suddenly surrounded. It waa in 
vain to refuse what we could not well deny, 
though we rather wished to distribute the tracts 
according to our own judgment, and were very 
much dissatisfied with being robbed. There re- 
mained a few with which we traversed the 
country. Whilst in sight of the river, which we 
had missed,.an elderly man gave us some infor- 
mation about our way, but suddenly turned around 
asked, have you brought me no book. When he 
observed that our hands were empty, he exclaim- 
ed: How could you come here without books, 
how not spare at least one for me. : 

The country is here really charming, inter- 
spersed with orange groves, and adorned with 
beautiful wild flowers. But it was in spring, 
when natore is decked out in its most splendid 
garb. My soul was often raised above this tran- 
sitory world, and whilst feeling gi presence of 
nature’s God, I silently paste fot the deliverance 
of this beautiful land from the slavery of Satan. 
I do not know the time or season, but my earnest 


ment wonld not consent; for Milan, in conse- 


supplication is: ‘Come quickly, even so come 


we joyfully put our trust in him. 


our distribution. To our regret we found on the 
following day that we could not proceed to the 
western branch and enter the main river above 
Tish-choo, the metropolis. As it began to rain, 
and we were in our progress beset by shoals, we 
trusted to the guidance of a Mandarin, who 
brought us back to the branch leading to the 
city. Here we arrived, all dripping with wet, 
on the morning of the 9th. Having passed the 
bridge, we halted several miles above the city in 
order to prepare our breakfast. The people were 
here, at first, very shy, and left their houses on 
our approach, but they soon rallied and gladly 
received the books, which Mr. Stevens gave to 
them. Several persons attached to government 
shared in this favour. 

Our farther progress was rather slow, on ac- 
count of the rapid current of the river. The 
banks of the river were less inhabited, but behind 
the towering hills were extensive fertile vallies. 
Many natives came to gaze at us during our pas- 
sage; they had never beheld such a novel sight, 
and were greatly amused at the black faces of 
some of our Lascars. 

We only regretted that several Mandarin boats 


were continually at our heels. They anchored 


when we anchored, and sailed when we went 
under weigh. 

The wind having failed towards the evening 
of the 10th, all further progress was out of the 
question. We rowed with much energy, but 
did not make one inch, and therefore e2me to an 
anchor. 


Whilst going to a valley in the neighbourhood 
to buy some provisions nobody wished to hold 
communication with us. But this repulsive be- 
haviour was very soon changed into the ute 
most friendliness. We had given them some 
volumes of the address to the Chinese nation, 
when all waited to render us some service. lie 
stead of meeting sullen spectators who hastily 
fled, they came around us and exerted all the 
powers of language to express their good will to- 
wards us. ‘This was too remarkable a circum- 
stance to be overlooked. Curiosity may have 
the first share, but these ignorant heathen will 
not read the books in vain, and an instantaneous 
effect was here visible. 


Great crowds collected around us the next 

morning. Iwas anxious to impart to thein the 

word of eternal life, but it was not thought pru- 

dent to altract a greater concourse of people. 

Thus I had to refuse many an urgent application 

against my best wishes. A Mandarin had the 

day before been alongside to hand an open paper 

which we did not wish to receive. The next 

morning a similar attempt was made to throw 

another into the boat, but it fell into the water, 

we were therefore ignorant of the contents. This 

morning a little boy brought another which stated 

that nine thousand soldiers and mandarins were 

stationed close to us, whilst there was still a 

myriad in reserve higher up the river. Accus- 

tomed to receive such bombastic reports, we 

availed ourselves of a favourable breeze, and 

made a good deal of progress until we came toa’ 
turn of the river. A fire from a battery on one 
side, and on the other from matchlocks, was im- 

mediately poured in upon our little boat. ‘Though 

nineteen shot struck either the hull or sails, only 

two men were slightly wounded. The protect. 
ing hand of an Almighty Saviour was evidently 

stretched out over us, and though these assassins 
most determinately aimed at our lives, no serious 
harm came to any. Mr. Stevens was very much 
exposed ; one ball passed close to Mr. Gordon, . 
the principal of this expedition, and another 
nearly grazed my head. Unhappily the wind 
also failed us, and as our lives must certainly 
have fallen a sacrifice under such destructive fire, 
we determined upon returning, but this determi- 
nation was not formed until we fully had passed 
the battery. 


God having preserved us amongst such perils, 
On our return 
we got aground during the night. We were 
soon surrounded by the natives, who in Writing, 
as well as verbally, most earnestly asked for 
books. When we agreed with them to drag the 
boat into deep water, they only would come to 
our terms under the condition, that each of the 
workmen should receive a book. Having en- 
gaged to give them the present, they joyfully 
concluded the bargain. Whilst waiting, how- 
ever, for the return of the tide, a boat full of 
soldiers arrived, and the people, to our great re- 
gret, were dispersed. Many of them exclaimed, 
we shall not get any books, and most reluctantly 
withdrew. 

Wherever we came we found soldiers. A 
Mandarin who remained in our boat told the 
people who approached us, not to hold any com. 


| munication ; few, therefore, obtained these valu- 


able treasures, which they so much coveted. 

The base treatment of Lord Napier at Canton, 
had made the Chinese government very justly 
apprehensive of a severe retribution. ‘The man- 
darins imagined that our vessel was one of the 
frigates, which under the fire of the batteries 
from the forts, had passed the Bogue. On our 
arrival we immediately drew up a representation 
of our grievances to the governor of lo-keen. 
During the discussion we strongly urged the 
validity of international law. If the Chinese 
government declares war against all mankind, it 
surely has a right to murder every alien who 
falls into its clutches. As long, however, as it 
makes a profession of unbounded benevolence 
towards distant foreigners, the attempt to murder 
us was assassination, which the officers of govern- 
ment were determined to commit. We simply 
referred them to their own code of laws, which 
grant protection to all strangers, and decree 
capital punishment against every body who en- 
deavours to injure their lives. We received an 
evasive and false reply, and Mr. Gordon there- 
fore resolved to represent the whole matter to 
his government. If such a dangerous precedent 
passes with impunity the consequences will be 
awful. 

Mr. Stevens having visited one of the neigh- 
bouring villages, was kindly received, and distri-« 
buted amongst the eager applicants a considera- 
ble number of books. The next day we went 
again in that direction, and fonnd the crowds ime 
portunate. Whilst proceeding to another village, 
beyond the hill, 1 met with still greater ravenous 
eagerness. Disheartening as these boisterous 
proceedings are, I was at the same time greatly 
delighted, that whilst retracing my steps, | found 
scarcely one individual in the street, and saw the 
people reading in their houses with the utmost at- 
tention. A teacher, with whom [ sat down for a 
while, explained one of our hymas to the bystand- 
ers, whilst all around us was sedate stillness, 
The people to acknowledge their obligations, had 
prepared a dinner, they. were mach displeased, 
when I rejected their invitation, but I promised, 
if it pleased the Lord, to revisit them. 

On going to a large village at the entrance of 
the river, Mr. Stevens and myself took different 
roads. Within a very short space of time all our 
books were gone. I went through the whole vile 
lage, and diatributed them regularly, though it 
costs a great deal of trouble. Here also I found 
them reading and explaining to each other tba 
contents, whilst I myself directed them to pay 
particular attention to divine truth. 

The invariable desire shown to obtain books, 
has roused my spirits, and made me buld to ape 
ply with great earnestness to your association to 
supply their wants. Long ago I anticipated the 
arrival of a vessel sent purposely to maritima 
China, in order to disseminate the truth of the 
gospel, making trade a secondary consideration, 
Shall my ardent hopes be longer disappointed, or 
will you finally send a ship to make an annual tour 


along the coast ? 
In the meanwhile, I hope to go on, and, if pos- 
sible, to publish soon thelife of in Chinese. 


My medical stock is put into great sequieition, 
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_ either in anticipation éf the regular operation of the 


carried into full effect, not only in Maryland but 


opinion, in affirming that there were many minis- 


ment, and whose efforts if not speedily counter- 
acted, would eventually sap her foundations. Con- 
-ttroversy has elicited many facts in corroboration of 


_deep-laid, and as we must think, dishonourable 


geout Presbyterianism; this Presbytery has been 


ples directly in opposition to the Presbyterian 
formg. «The ulterior design of these establish- 


overrup New York with Congregationalism ; and 
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car 
= 


and a new investment will soon become Reces- 


sary. | 

om full of confidence in our God and Saviour, 
thet He will bring on some salutary changes in 
thie country. Nor can I doubt, for one moment, 
that He will carry on his glorious work and ac- 
complish it with hie powerful arm. | 

May the God of all grace strengthen you in| 
fait “and love. His mercy is abounding, and 
these millions also will partake of his amaxing | 
love.’ Our confidence being  foandec upon the 
rook of ages, we have nothing to fear, but every 
pre 3 to ‘hope: Since our trast is in God, we 
shall never be confounded. With this persuasion, 
I conelude Jetter, and whilst asking you to 
pray for dear sir, 


Your hambleservant, Cu. Gurz.arr. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


"THURSDAY, Manon 31, 1836. 


To Corgesponpents.—We have several long 

communications which it will be impossible to in- 
sert until we have done with the proceedings of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, which we hope will be 
soon. 
‘¢ A member of the Presbytery of Susquehanna” 
is informed that his communication has not appear- 
ed in consequence of a doubt upon our mind re- 
specting the propriety of its publication at this 
time. We thank him however for the facts which 
he communicates, and the courage with which he 
professes to be willing to meet the responsibility 
of their publication. | | 

“J. H. W,” is informed that we cannot com- 
municate the intelligence contained in his letter 
unless it is fully and properly authenticated. 


Siens or tHe Times.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman in New York, 
of high respectability and influence in the Presby- 
terian Church. Speaking of the Institutions of the 
Church, he remarks, ‘‘ we are to expect aid only 
from Old-school—or I would rather say, from 
good old-fashioned Presbyterians. Our New- 
school brethren here, have recently so thoroughly 
trained every man of their band, that the institu- 
tions of the Church, are henceforward not to ex- 
pect the slightest favour from that side of the 
house. I say this seriously:and knowingly—Pres- 
byterian institutions are henceforward to expect no 
favours from that quarter; but under God, they 
are to depend solely on those who are honest, 
‘sound Presbyterians. And I trust this fact which. 
here, is now manifest as day, will unite all sound 
Presbyterians in an efficient support of their own 
invaluable institutions. By the hep of God, for 
one, I am determined to do what I can to disap- 
point the expressed hopes of some, that these in- 
stitutions will be starved into submission.”’» We 
give this without comment. It must‘speak power- 
fully to every true friend of the Church. 

: _ . 

Tue Rient Cure.—The spirit of wild misrule 
has been sadly prevalent in many parts of our 
country, and it seems to have been taken for 
granted, that in a free country, it is the privilege 
of men to combine to accomplish their purposes, 


laws, or in defiance of all law. This is dangerous 
doctrine. Freedom does not consist in exemption 
from legal restraints, but in the enjoyment and pro- 
tection of good and wholesome laws; and any 
other doctrine must lead to anarchy. If hastily 
collected mobs are to be intrusted with the execu- 
tion of justice, in nine cases out of ten they will be 
the perpetrators of flagrant injustice; and if the 
trades technically so called, may combine to ex- 
tort terms from their employers and to prevent, by | 
compulsion, any one of their number from pursu- 
ing his vocation, except in the way prescribed by a 
majority, the grossest oppression and the most un- 
warrantable infringement of individual rights must 
be the results. We notice two recent events which 
afford hope that these despotic doctrines will mect 
with a salutary check. 

_ In relation to the recent riots at Baltimore, the 
Maryland House of Delegates have passed a Bill 
making every city, town and county, responsible 
for any property destroyed by a mob within their 
limits; and subjecting rioters to imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary for a term of years, and in case 
that life is sacrificed, the rioter on conviction, shall 
be held guilty of murder in the first degree. This 
is correct legislation, and we trust it may be 


in every state of the Union. If the community 
are apprized that they are held responsible for the 
damages, committed by a mob on any individual or 
individuals residing among them, they will feel 
impelled by interest, if not by principle, to sup- 
press the first ebullitions of the mobbish spirit. 
And if rioters themselves, are emphatically told 
that the loss of personal freedom, if not the for- 
feiture of life, may be the consequence of their con- 
duct, they will feel less bravery in their assaults 
upon the property and persons of supposed offend- 
ers. Tho other case to which we with pleasure 
refer, is the conviction of one of the principal lead- 
ers of the riots in New York, occasioned by the 
*‘ strike” or “‘ turn out” of the stevedores and ship 
labourers. These men not only endeavoured to 
compel their employers to acquiesce in the terms 
‘which they were p'eased to dictate, but to force 
by direct violence all of their own class, to aban- 
don their work, who were disposed peaceably to 
submit to the original terms of their agreement 
with their employers. They have learned a 
whelesome lesson in the fate of their leader, who 
is condemned to spend seven years of his life in 
the state prison. May the law ever be thus a 
terror to evi] doers. 

Furtner DevetopmMents.—We have raised no 

unnecessary alarm, and expressed no unauthorized 


ters in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, who 
weré inimical to her doctrines and form of govern- 


our assertion, and the most. incredulous of our 
brethren must soon be convinced in despite of their 
charity which “thinketh no evil,” that a secret, 


plan has been laid to change the entire economy of 
our Church. Let every Presbyterian ponder the 
following information. In the city of New York 
there is a Third Presbytery, which is the asylum 
and refuge of all who have the tndependence to 


instrumental in establishing in that city, no less 
than etx free churches, so called, and upon princi- 
jnewts anuat be manifest to every observer; they 
are jintended to oppose Presbyterianism, and to 


yet they.are the prodaction of men who are said to 
be in good standing in our Church, and who have 


examination. 
compelled to this course, as we had rather unite 


must be our Churvh, if they are permitted to pro- 
ceed *much fonger-in their disorganizing work! 
Perhaps our readers may require evidence of the 
justness of our alarm and of the truth of our allega- 
tions. Here itis. At the recent organization of 
the Sixth Free Church New York, a declaration 
was published containing the principles on which 
the Church was formed. In these principles the 
Confession of Faith was not only, not recognised, 
but absolutely set at naught. We will copy a 
few of the principles in proof of this: 


‘That the Bible ie the supreme and only bind- 
ing code of laws for the government of the church, 
and that in all matters of government and discip- 
line the charch is bound, to follow the gospel 
rules. 

«« That each congregation of Christians meeting 
in one place, and united by a solemn covenant, is 
a complete church, having no superior but the 
Lord Jesus Christ, subject to no authority but his, 
and from-him deriving the right to choose its own 
pastor and church officers, and to discipline its 
own members. 

' That such church being made by the Lord 
Jesus Christ the sole depository of all ecclesiasti- 
cal power, ecclesiastical bodies, distinct from the 
charch, by whatever name they may be called, 
are only advisory, and have no right to reverse or 
annul the decisions of a particular church. 

- * That every individual church should be sup- 
plied with pastors and deacons according to the 
pattern of the primitive church. | 

‘The pastora! relation between this church and 
its minister shall be constituted and dissolved in 
the mode usually adopted in Congregational 
charches. 

“In cases of discipline, the church may refer to 
the session the duty of collecting ‘he evidence, 
and preparing the case for the action of the church. 
The decision of the majority of the members pre- 
sent, male and female, shall be final in all cases ; 
but if difficulties shall arise in the proceedings, 
the prayers and counsel of other churches may be 
sought, both parties agreeing thereto, but the 
power of censure shall stil) rest in the church. 

‘© That the admission of members to the com- 
munion, should be the act of the church at large, 
and that the Lord Jesus Christ has laid upon the 
church the duty of watching over its own mem- 
bers, and of administering discipline, ag an im- 
portant exercise of Christian graces, and a means 
of sanctification.” 


Here then is a Church established on avowedly 
Congregational principles, and notoriously under 
the patronage of the Third Presbytery of New 
York ; and not only so, but the Rev. Charles G. 
Finney a member of that Presbytery or recently 
so, is elected the first Pastor!! Who can close 
his eyes to these designs? Who can any longer 
resist the conviction that if the New-school by 
means of their travelling and commissioned agents, 
should succeed in gaining their objects at the next 
General Assembly, the Presbyterian Church is in 
fact prostrated, and Congregationalism is built 
upon her ruins ? 


Pirrssure Heraup.—We regret to find this 


journal renewing the strife which we sincerely 


hoped was at anend. We have forborne and still 
intend to forbear. The recent remarks of the 
Editor we regard as offensive, and we promise if 
the subject is again brought up in that journal, that 
we will give the whole affair another and a fuller 
We hope however, we shall not be 


with the Herald in combatting the common enemy, 


Maria Monx.—Affidavits have been taken in 
Canada to prove that this woman was never a nun 
of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal, and affi- 
davits have been taken in New York, to prove the 
direct contrary. In this state of conflicting testi- 
mony, why do not the friends of the Nunnery accept 
the public challenge which has been tendered to 
them, and afford Maria Monk the facilities which 
she requests of verifying her statements? If her 
whole narrative is an “atrocious libel’? as they 
affirm, why not prove it to be such, by courting in- 
vestigation, and throwing open the gates of the 
Nunnery to a committee of examination. Under 
similar charges, Protestantism would not only per- 
mit this to be done, but insist on it as a measure of 
self defence. 


Boarp or Missions.—We solicit the particular 
attention of our readers to the address to the 
churches from the Corresponding Secretary and 
General Agent of the Board of Missions. It isan 
appeal which ought to be heard and responded to 
by every true Presbyterian, especially at a time 
when it is the avowed intention of the New School 
to attempt the subjugation of our institutions by 
starving them into compliance. Let every ortho- 
dox church take immediate measures to defeat so 
unchristian an attempt, by forwarding their contri- 
butions to the authorized Board of the church. 


AMALGAMATION. —The utopian scheme of union 
for all Christian denominations, jars sadly in prac- 
tice. Union in the truth is desirable; and not 
only desirable but practicable when the Spirit of 
God shall so illuminate and sanctify men as to 
make them of one heart and one mind ; but in the 
present state of the church it is as impracticable 
as the perpetual motion. Projectors of the one 
are as certainly doomed to be disappointed, as 
projectors of the other. All attempts have hither- 
to proved abortive to unite the several Christian 
denominations in the work of Foreign Missions, in 
Sunday School operations, and in Tract Societies ; 
and even in the Bible cause, in which Karmony of 
action has hitherto been preserved to a much great- 
er degree than in any other religious institution, 
there are symptons of rupture. Foreign Baptist 
Missionaries have determined to teach the heathen 
through the medium of their Bible translations, that 
there can be no Christian baptism without immer- 
sion, and at this display of sectarianism, the Bible 
Socety have justly taken alarm and resolved to 
withhold their aid in circulating these translations. 
The Baptists of this country justify their Missiona- 
ries and threaten to separate from the Society un- 
less they shall so far become sectarian as to aid 
them in making the Bible speak a new language 
on this subject. This is the present posture of 
affairs, and in the end we may apprehend that each 
denomination will have its own Bible Society. 
We mention the fact with sorrow, for we had be- 
lieved that Protestants might safely unite in circu- 
lating the Bible without note or comment. Now 
however, we fear that we have mistaken the agree- 
ment of Christians even on this point. Missiona- 


ries of other persuasions may follow the example 
of the Baptists and give a sectarian aspect to their 
translations of the Bible in foreign languages, and 
this must necessarily result in a disseverance of 
the present union. But this is not all. 
coalitions have been attempted, and have failed, 
the parties are driven to a greater distance from 
each other thap they were at originally. The last 
number of the Biblical Repertory in reviewing the 
work of Van Dyck on Chyistisn Union, presents 
the following instructive historical incident. 


When 


‘* When we first heard of the publication and 


a yote in our General Assembly! Degenerate 


character of the work before us, we were forci- 


bly reminded of a hero in the same vocation, 
who flourished about a hundred and seventy or 
eighty years ago; who devoted more than half 
his life assiduously to the benevolent enterprize ; 
and whose want of success, we fear, is destined 
to be again exemplified in the case of the benevo- 
lent American, Jabouring in the same field. We 
refer to the celebrated John Dury, a native of 
Scotland, who was born about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and who, from 1631 to 
1674, was constantly and laboriously engaged in 
bringing about a general pacification and union 
throughout the Protestant world. He devoted 
himself to this object with an ardour and perse- 
verance altogether without a parallel. He seems 
to have been an honest, amiable, pious, and 
learned man; but by no means remarkable for 
the soundness of his judgment. He conceived 
the plan of uniting all the Lutherans and Re- 
formed in one great body. For this purpose he 
laboriously travelled through every Protestant 
country in Europe; wrote letters; personally 
addressed the clergy and the people of both 
communions; persuaded, entreated, warned, and, 
by every variety of means, exerted himself to 
terminate the strife and conflicts of Protestants, 
and to bring them all together under one general 
name ‘and form. He took unwearied pains to 
engage in this enterprize, kings, princes, and 
magistrates, as well as ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and all others whom he could approach. Arch- 
bishop Laud at first approvea and recommended 
his plan; but afterwards threw difficulties in his 
way; intending, it would appear, to use him 
only as far, and as long, as he thought he could 
employ him as an instrument for promoting pre- 
lacy. Bishop Hall also, and bishop Bedell, gave 
him and his enterprize their countenance and re- 
commendation, in the beginning of his career; 
but how long they continued to encourage him is 
not known. Mr. Dury was bred a Presbyterian, 
and received, in early life, Presbyterian ordina- 
tion. He was a member of the Westminster As- 
sembly of Divines, and signed the Solemn League 
and Covenant. But was prevailed upon, on the 
principle that it might facilitate the attainment 
of his grand object, to submit to a re-ordination 
in the Church of England. He spent more than 
forty years in this benevolent enterprize; travel- 
led again and again, with wonderful perseve- 
rance, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, aod 
from one end to the other of the continent of 
Europe; consulted Universities, and when their 
answers were favourable, communicated them to 
the public. He published himself more than 
twenty books; some in Latin, for circulation 
throughout the continent, and others in English. 
After making, for many years, the union of all 
the Reformed and the Lutheran Chufthes his 
professed object, he extended his views, and 
seemed to think the union of all professing Chris- 
tians practicable! He alleged, and endeavoured 
to convince those whom he addressed, that all 
who could agree to recéive the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
ought to be united in one family. And finally, 
appearing to adopt the opinion, that all religion 
consisted in certain mystical feelings, which 
might be found in connexion with almost any 
and every form of doctrinal belief, he seemed to 
consider scarcely any diversity of opinion as a 
sufficient ground for separation. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that Mr. Dury, 
in this enthusiasm of liberality, found few en- 
lightened and respectable adherents. The ma- 
jority of those who favoured his plan belonged to 
the Reformed Churches. The great mass of the 
Lutheran body opposed him throughout, and 
many of them with warmth and even violence. 
John Matihiae and George Calixtus were almost 
the only conspicuous Lutheran divines who fell 
in with his plan, and appeared as its advocates. 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that Dury’s 
enterprize rather increased’ alienation than pro- 
moted unity. He wore out his days in un- 
profitable toil; bore rebuffs, insults, and multi- 
plied troubles with wonderful patience; until he 
finally died in obscurity and poverty, neglected 
by those who had once encouraged him to go 
forward-in the prosecution of his utopian scheme. 
Nor was thia all. The influence of what was 
done, on the Lutheran Church, was peculiarly 
unhappy. The publications of Matthiae, under the 
title of the Olive Branch, were publicly condemned 
as pestiferous, and, by a royal edict, excluded 
from Sweden, in which kingdom the author lived. | 
And with regard to Caliztus, while he endeav- 
oured, as Mosheim remarks, to free the Church 
from all secis, he was considered by great num- 
bers of his brethren as being the father of a new 
sect, that of the Syncretists;—a sect which was 
considered as pursuing peace and union at the 
expense of divine truth. He became instrumen- 
tal in throwing the whole Lutheran body into a 
most unhappy commotion, which was a long time 
in passing away. 


Dr. Junxin’s Puza.—We have read the greater 
part of the remaining sheet of Dr. Junkin’s plea, 
and have no doubt that to every orthodox minister 
of our church who will peruse it, it will give the 
most undoubted assurance that Mr. Barnes has 
not been unjustly charged with striking deviations 
from the Calvinistic faith of our church. Indeed 
Dr. Junkin has greatly strengthened his prosecu- 
tion by matter derived from Mr. Barnes’ defence. 
Some have pretended that the Defence was well 
calculated to exculpate Mr. Barnes; we have 
thought, and Dr. Junkin has proved, that in some 
important particulars, it goes far to sustain the 
charges, as the writer has been led to broach in it 
his sentiments more fully and unequivocally. 


Missionary Meetinc.—A farewell missionary 
meeting was held in the sixth Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, on the 22d of March. The Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, and Mr. Brown, printer, were present, and 
received instructions previous to their departure for 
Smyrna. The services were appropriate and inter- 
esting. Inthe absence of Mr. Swift, the acting 
General Agent of the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Missionaries were appropriately ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cuyler. Mr. Brewer made some 
interesting statements respecting the present condi- 
tion of Smyrna and its vicinity, and as he spoke 
from actual observation, he was listened to with 
‘much attention. The Rev. Francis McFarland 
followed him with an address to the congregation. 
The devotional parts of the services were conduct- 
ed by Dr. Green and Rev. Messrs. Winchester and 
Blythe. The singing of the choir was much better 
than is ordinarily heard in our churches. We re- 
egret, that from the haste with which the prepara- 
tions for this meeting were made, and from another 
public meeting being held in the neighbourhood, 
the assemblage was not as large as could have 
been desired. 

This Missionary reinforcement, consisting in all 
of nine persons, after a farewell meeting expected 
to sail from New York on Tuesday last in the brig 
Padang. Mr. Brewer takes dut with him two 
printing presses, fand a book binding establish- 


ment. 

ResiGNaTION oF AN Eprror.—lIn the last num- 
ber of the Philadelphian, the Rev. Dr. Ely formally | 
announces his retirement from the charge of that 
journal, and recommends his successor, the Rev. 
John MeKnight, to the patronage of all those 
Presbyterians who are opposed to “ ultra-orthodoxy | 
on the one hand and—latitudinarianism (?) on the 
other.” Hesays Mr. McKnight “was a Christian 
minister of the old school until the extreme party 
spirit of our high church brethren drove him, with 
other moderate men like ourselves, into the ranks of 
opposition.” Alas that any thing should drive a 
man from the company of those who contend for 


Romanists, Baptists, Lutherans, Universalists, | 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and especially 
the Restorationists” for their ‘candour and re- | 
spect” concludes by saying, ‘ We part with them | 
ail, even with brother Engles and Robert J. Breck- 

inridge in peace. Heaven send them a better mind, 

and grant Albert Barnes deliverance from their ten- 

der mercies !”"—Such is the parting address of our 

cotemporary. It falls heavily upon our heart. 

Once we held sweet intercourse with him—often 

have we spoken in his praise,—from him first did 

we imbibe our abhorrence of New England here- 

sies, apd now are we esteemed his enemy because 

we steadfastly adhere to the spirit of his instruc- 

tions. Once we admired him as a fearless cham- 

pion for the truth, and we esteemed them our ene- 

mies, who were then his enemies, for the truth’s 

sake, but who are now his chosen associates; and 

even now the worst wish of our heart in relation 

to him, is, that the Spirit of God may yet lead him 

to mourn over the course, which he has adopted, 

and by which the precious truths of Christ have 

been deeply injured. 


A New Seminary.—For some 
months past a strenuous effort has been made by 


influential persons of the New-school, to establish | 


another Theological Seminary, in the city of New 
York. The presumption is, that this School is to 
be.the antagonist of Princeton, and an attempt has 
already been made to secure Mr. Addison Alex- 
ander, as the Professor of Oriental Literature. We 
are happy however, to state that he-has declined 
the invitation, and that he will remain in Prince- 
ton, where we believe every true Presbyterian 
would desire to see his fine talents and acquisi- 
tions adorning the Professorship to which he was 
elected by the last General Assembly, but of which 
he has not yet signified his acceptance. 


ILLusTRATION oF FairH.—A correspondent tells 
us that he recently heard faith thus illustrated in 
the pulpit. ‘I have always thought” said the 
preacher, ‘*that faith is like taking a glass of 
water, and contracting the rays of the sun, so as to 
burn combustible matter; or faith is the telescope 
by which we contract the rays of the sun of right- 
eousness, so as to consume the sins and corrup- 
tions of our hearts.”” We presume that the /ight 
of this illustration did not emanate from a Presby- 
terian pulpit. 


A Rerutation.—An esteemed correspondent 
formerly resident in Morristown, N. J. in adverting 
to the resolutions adopted by the Presbyterian 
church of that place, formerly under the charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Barnes says: ‘The third resolution 
deserves particular notice; it is as follows: ‘ Re- 


‘solved that we have now as we ever had entire 


confidence in the doctrinal soundness of Mr Barnes, 
and that we recognize in his preaching and writings 
the same great system of truth under which this 
church for a hundred years has been built up and 
enlarged!’ Now how men possessing the least 
discrimination could make so broad an assertion I 
cannot see. His immediate predecessor whom 
they must all remember well, was Dr. William 
McDowell. Now I am bold to say, that if I have 
any knowledge of the meaning of words, these two 
men were on some points, as wide apart as the 
poles. The truth is the difference in their views 
was noticed by others as well as myself. I once 
heard an elder of that church commend very highly 
the theological views of Mr. Barnes on some par- 
ticular points, while at the same time he spoke of 
those entertained by Dr. McDowell on the same 
points in the strongest terms of disapprobation. 
How comes it then, that the good people of Mor- 
ristown have since learned that there is no differ- 
ence between the theological views of Mr. Barnes 
and his predecessors ?” 

The writer adds in a postscript, “ since writing 
the above I have been credibly informed that but 
very few who were present at the meeting at Mor- 
ristown did vote at all.” 


WASHINGTON AND THE American ConGREss.— 
We have received at our office a small pamphlet 
containing the testimony of Washington and of the 
Congress of 1776, in favour of the special provi- 
dence of God and of the Bible. This testimony is 
derived from public documents and must prove in- 
teresting to the American Christian. In comparing 
the past with the present we may well say, the 
times are altered. A testimony in favour of the 
Bible would be a marvellous thing indeed from 
Congress in the present times. The cry of church 
and state would be furiously revived, and the re- 
port of a committee against speaking one word in 
favour of Revelation, would no doubt be printed on 
satin and framed, as was the famous Sunday Mail 
Report. We subjoin a few extracts. First of 
Washington. | 

« Washington, at the close of the; campaign, 
1778, says—‘ Both armies are brought back to 
the point they set out from, and the offending 
party in the beginning is now reduced to the use 
of the pickaxe and the spade for defence. The 
hand of Providence is so conspicuous in all this, 
that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks 

aith, and more than wicked that has not gratitude, 
to acknowledge his obligations.’ ”—p. 3. 

‘¢©On the 19th of December, 1783, Washington 
arrived at Annapolis, where Congress was then 
assembled, and resigned his commission. It 
was a scene of deep interest, when amid an as- 
sembly in tears, the illustrious man was enabled 
to say— 


‘©*¢The successful termination of the war has| P 


verified my most sanguine expectations, and my 
gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and 
the assistance I have received from my country- 
men, increases with every view of the momen- 
tous contest. I consider it an indispensable duty 
to close this last solemn act of my official Jile, 
by commending the interests of our dearest coun- 
try to the protection of Almighty God, and those 
who have the superintendence of them to His 
holy keeping.’ 4. | 

‘¢ Washington, in his farewell addtess, says— 
‘Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, Religion and Morality are 
indispensuble supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who would Jabour 
to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nexion with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked, where is the security for pro- 
perty, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert.the oaths which are instruments of inves- 
tigation in courts of justice. 


*¢ And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without 
RELIGION. Whatever may be conceded of the 
influence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle!’ 5. 

‘In these religious principles and practices, 
Washington stood not alone during the eventful 
period of our sevolation. In the resolution 
passed by Congress appointing a national. fast, 


the truth! Dr. Ely after returning thanks “‘to the | 1776, is the following language—‘ It becomes 


|ledge the overruling Provid 


the indispensable duty of these hitherto free and 
happy colonies, with true penitence of heart and 
the most reverent devotion, publicly to acknow- 
idence af God. Con- 
gress, therefore, desirous to have people of all 
ranks and degrees duly impressed with a solemn 
sense of God’s superintending providence, and 
of their duty, devoutly to rely in all cases in 
their lawful enterprises on hia aid and protection, 
do earnestly recommend that Friday, the 17th 
day of May next, be observed by the said colo- 
nies as a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer; that we may, by a sincere repentance 
and amendment of life, through the mercy and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, obtain hia pardon—that 
he would graciously bless all the people, and 
grant that a spirit of incorruptible patriotism, 
and pure and undefiled religion may universally 
drevail. And it is recommended to Christians 
of all denominations to assemble for public wor- 
ship, and abstain from servile labour on said 
day.”. This recommendation was cordially re- 
celived—the throne of mercy was supplicated 
throughout the nation. Congress itself adjourned 
and observed its solemnities. This national fast 
preceded the declaration of our nation’s indepen- 
dence.”’—p. 6. 


‘*In March, 1779, Congress again recom- 
mended a day of humiliation and prayer. In 
this they notice the critical situation of public 
affairs. They confess the fact that too few had 
been awakened to a sense of their guilt; they 
recommend prayer ‘that God would be pleased 
to avert impending calamities; that He would 
grant us his grace to repent of our sins and 
amend our lives according to His holy word— 
that he would inspire us with humility, modera- 
tion, and gratitude—that he may diffuse nseful 
knowledge, and extend the influence of true reli- 
gion, and give us that peace of mind which the 
world cannot give: that he will be our shield in the 
day of battle, our comforter in the hour of death, 
and our kind parent and merciful judge through 
time and through eternity!’ Congress adjourned to 
attend to the solemnities of the day.—p. 7. 


‘* Jn 1782, another and ‘ perhaps bloody cam- 
paign,’ being in prospect, Congress appointed a 
day of fasting and prayer. This they did, 
‘deeming it their indispensable duty to call upon 
the several States to set apart this day, that by 
our jotnt supplications we may beseech the Ruler 
of the universe, to diffuse a spirit of universal 
reformation, among all ranks and degrees of our 
citizens, and make us a HoLy that we may be a 
HAPPY people—that he would impart wisdom, 
integrity, and unanimity to our counsellors, give 
success to our arms, administer comfort to our 
prisoners in cruel captivity, and that the religion 
of our Divine Repeemer, with all its benign in- 
fluences, may cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the seas.’ 8. 


‘‘In those days of peril, and when all inter- 
course with the parent nation waa cut off, and 
the advantages for printing in this country, small, 
Bibles were in great demand ! ; 

‘‘In 1777, Congress answered a memorial, by 
appointing a committee to advise as to the print- 
ing an edition of 30,000 Bibles. 

‘The committee, finding it so difficult to ob- 
tain paper and types, recommended Congress— 
‘ the use of the Bible being so universal and its ,im- 
portance so great,’ to direct the Committee of 
Commerce to import at the expense of Congress, 
20,000 English Bibles from Holland, Scotland, 
or elsewhere, into the different ports of the States 
of the Union;’ and Congress ordered the importa- 
tion 

‘‘In 1781, ‘when from the circumstances of 
the war, an English Bible could not be imported, 
and no opinion could be formed how long the 
obstruction might continue, the subject of print- 
ing the Bible was again presented to Congress, 
and by them referred to a committee of three. 
This committee reported in 1782, recommending 
to Congress an edition printed by Robert Aitken, 
of Philadelphia. Whereupon, it was Resolved. 
That the United States in Congress assembled, 
highly approve the pious and laudable under- 
taking as subservient to the interests of religion, 
and being satisfied of the care and accuracy in 
the execution of the work, recommend this edition 
of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United States.’ 

‘‘ How interesting is such a history of one of 
the earliest impressions of the Horny Biste in 
English, in these United States! What moral 
sublimity in the fact, as it stands imperishably 
filed in the archives of our national council, in 
the records of the Congress of 1782! What an 
act is this, considered in reference to the dealings 
of God in our behalf at the time of onr nation’s 
perils! A fact which should be remembered, 
and told to every child and every young man in 
the nation, at a day when many of the rulers, 
and the ruled too, would fain despise the book 
their fathers, nay, the chief men of the nation, 
honoured !”—p. 10-11. 


Rev. E. H. Snowden 
was installed over the Presbyterian church in 


Watertown, on the 10th of Febrnary. Sermon 
by the Rev. G. S. Boardman ; charge to the pas- 
tor by his father, the Rev. S. Snowden; and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. Joseph Myers. 
For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


To the Pastors and Elders of the Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States. 


CurisTiAN Breturen:—The meeting of the 
next General Assembly is approaching, and is now 
near at hand, and at that time the Board of Mis- 
sions, wil] be called upon to settle their accounts 
for the year, and report their proceedings to th 
churches. 

To be able to meet promptly their engagements, 
will be of essential importance to the cause in 
which they are engaged, and the increasing de- 
mands made upon them for aid, from destitute 
thousands, will also require of them large engage- 


‘ments for the ensuing year. | 


To meet engagements already made, and lay 
our plans for future efficient operations, will re- 
quire large resources; and for these resources, 
the Board must Jook to the churches, by whom 
they are appointed, and whose servants they are 
in this good work. ‘The Board, is but the crea- 
ture of the church and dependant on the promp 
liberality of the church, for the means of accom 
lishing the great work committed to them; and 
it mfay not be out of place here to remind our 
brethren of the Presbyterian church, that to them 
alone, must the Board of the Assembly look for 
the means of carrying forward theirwork. ‘They 
do not expect aid from others, and therefore they 
make their appeal, directly, and specifically to the 
brethren of the church, by which they have been 
appointed. | 

‘The Board, desire to be thankful, that they are 
able to say to the churches, the Lord has in a 
very peculiar manner, prospered them in their 
efforts, during the year. It has thus far, to your 
Board, been a year of special divine favour; and 
when permitted to meet the Assembly, they hope 
to bring intelligence to the churches, that will fill 
many hearts with joy, and call forth many a fer- 
vent thanksgiving to the God of missions. 

We need not tel] the churches, funds are needed 
to carry forward their widely extended, and con- 
stantly extending missionary operations.—This 
they know, and by appointing a Board, and giving 
them in charge so great.a work, have pledged 
the necessary means. They need only to be 


reminded of their duty and privilege in this mat- 


ter. 
Suffer me then in the name, and on behalf of 
the Board of Missions, affectionately to present 
to the churches, the wants. and claims of their 
own Board. 
Many of the churches have already given to this 
noble cause.—From others nothing has, as yet, 
been received. ‘We have entire confidence, that 
they also will esteem it both a duty and privilege 
to contribute to an object so important.—And in 
the near approach of the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, we make this, our first, and only appeal, 
during the year.. Whenever it is practicable to 


have collections made, and forwarded to the offic 


Brownville, New York, by the Presbytery of 


— 


at Philadelphia, in season, to be i i 
annual report, it is very 
done : when this cannot be done, we hope the 
collections will be made as svon as nettle and 
forwarded to Pittsburgh, by the delegates to the 
Assembly: and we wouid affectionately, and 
earnestly pray the churches, not to neglect this 
which they owe to the hundreds 
of thousands in our own Jand ishi 
perishing for the 
The Board have one more request to make of 
the churches, and which they would urge with 
special earnestness. That with their alms, they 
would unite special prayer to the God of missions, 
for a blessing on the Board, and on the cavée 
they plead. We feel deeply at this moment the 
need of prayer. 
The work is God’s, and on him we depend for 
all our success. We ask our brethren, to pray 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit—* that the 
wilderness may bud and blossom as the rose, and 
our deserts be made vocal with the praises of God. 
In behalf of the Board of Missions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
A. M*Dowse tt, Cor. See, 
Missionary Rooms, 
Philad’a, March 21, 1836. 


-~- 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CAVEAT. 


Mr. Editor.—-A ‘Superintendant” in the 
Southern Seligious T'elegraph,” throws out a 
suggestion that Sabbath-schools should not only 
have libraries for the children, but also for the 
** Teachers.” Well, so far, I agree with his 
hint; and, had he stopped here, I would not have 
lifted my pen to reply. He also mentions the 
books he would have in the library, and among a 
long list whigh he gives, enumerates * Barnes 
on the Gospels and on the Acts,” and adds in a 
parenthesis, *“‘I have no fear of Romans.’’ 
What! not fear the ‘* Notes on the Romans.” 
I am sorry that my friend’s valour makes him. 
overlook danger. Does he not fear to introduce 
a book fraught with so much danger to our rising 
youth? Surely ‘* Superintendant” is not serious 
when he utters or writes such an expression. Is 
he not aware that, to put the ** Notes” into the 
hands of our youth is dangerons, and is sanc- 
tioning error. Yes, error, fundamental error, 
which will give a wrong impulse to all their 
religious movements in after days; or, as he 
himself very forcibly expresses it, that * will 
make an impression which years may not efface ; 
nay, an impression which may stamp the future 
character.”” Had ‘* Superintendant” left out the 
‘* Notes,” I could, as a Sabbath-school teacher, 
have joined him in his valuable suggestion; I 
could have said from my heart, * God speed ;”’ 
but I must be érue to my charge; I cannot, I dare 
not give my sanction to a step so much at vari- 
ance with our holy religion; to introduce the 
** Notes” into our Sabbath-schools is to lay the 
foundation of dissension, and to attempt to sap 
and undermine oor fair fabric. Let * Superin- 
tendant”” but read carefully the late * Supple- 
ment to the Presbyterian,” and digest well the 
‘Statements there made, and I venture to affirm, 
that he will not only * fear’? but tremble at the 
thought of putting the ** Notes”? into the hands 
of youth. Let him read impartially where Mr. 
Barnes says, ** That unregenerate men are able 
to keep the commandments, and convert them- 
selves to God,”’ and tell me, if such is the case, 
where is the need of a Saviour, the regenerating 
influence of the Holy Spirit, or the intercession 
of Jesus Christ at the throne of Grace? These, 
if man can convert himself, are of no service, and 
the word of God a bundle of cunningly devised 
fables. GamMMA. 


For the Presbyterian. 
VINDEX—DR, CARROLL. 


Mr, Editor,—Some weeks ago, a piece, over 


Southern Religious Telegraph, complaining some- 
what of the course pursued by the Presbyterian 
and the Biblical Repertory in relation to Dr. Car- 
rol, and offering to the public certain remarks and 
statements in his defence. ) 

Regarding * Vindex”’ as the particular friend 
of Dr. Carrol, and possibly, as having had some 
agency in placing him in his present responsible 
situation, 1 could not but respect the deep in- 
terest and kindly feelings which * Vindex”’ mani- 
fested for his accused friend. 

After giving the piece a careful perusal, I 
could not, however, help comparing the laboured 
and ingenious delence of ** Vindex’”? to what is 
often witnessed in our civil courts. 

A generous hearted Lawyer has a friend and 
neighbour, for whose general character and stand- 
ing he has a high respect. His friend, however, 
in some unguarded hour, has committed a tres- 
pass, and is involved in a difficulty. A suit is 
instituted. ‘The Lawyer, regretting exceedingly 
the predicament into which his friend has brought 
himself, is nevertheless, determined to stand by 
him, and help him to the extent of his powers. 
But, in his solicitude for the honour and safety 
of his client, and in his zeal to say every thing 
that can be said on his behalf, he says a little too 
much, : 

But, after all, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
‘* Vindex”’ has as little sympathy for Jenkyn on 
the Atonement, or for New Haven and New 
School ‘Theology, as either you orI have. In- 
deed, to borrow the expression of another—I 
verily believe that he is removed, utterly re- 
moved, from all such THInes—* By the whole 
diameter of his being.”” And such, [ trust, will 
in future, be found to be the position of the Presi- 
dent of Hampden Sydney College. I am there- 
fore constrained to believe, that these esteemed 
brethren will never again have occasion to come 
into collision with their orthodox friends. 

As to brother Converse, after what he has said 
occasionally and incidentally, about Mr. Jenkyn’s 
Book, and also about other matters and things, 
on the same general side of the question, (I refer 
to his New-school Jeanings and partialities,) I 
am a good deal puzzled to know whattodo. I 
love that brother, personally, much; but, must 
confess that he, not unfrequently, brings me toa 
stand. 7 

I wish that brothers Plumer, Atkeson, and 
White would, as on a former occasion, come out 
again, assuring the churches of the orthodoxy 
of the Telegraph: for, after 1 have beea assured, 
and, in some measure, convinced, if I continue 
to read along for a month or two, I find it next to 
impossible to stay convinced. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest and 
recommend to these brethren that, in conformity 
to Bank usages, they should, for the benefit of 
the churches, renew their Assurance Bonp once 
every Ninety Days. 


F LAVEL. 
For the Presbyterian. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER AND DR. HALSEY. 


Having had some agency in the establishment 
of the New York Observer, I of course feel an 
interest in the direction of it, and must confess 
that I have for some time been pained by its 
course in regard to Presbyterianism. The weapon 
which it uses is to be sure muffled, but its poiné 
is bare. 

It is recollected by us all that the Editors of 
the Observer published at length the able and 
voluminous article which appeared in the Prince- 
ton Repertory against the * Act and Testimony,”® 
even before they published the document which 


ing departures from neufrality which even the Ob- 
server had ever perpetrated. But their recent treat- 
ment of the cause of truth through Dr. Junkin, is an 
improvement even upon that. Just look atit—Not 
only did they attempt to forestal and misdirect 
public opinion by publishing Mr. Barnes defence 
before the argument of the Prosecutor, hat they 
refused to publish the latter at all, except ina 
‘skeleton form, and even this in such crumbs, and 
and at such distant intervals, as to take away from 
its effect as much as possible! Nor is this alt, for 
even the fourteen columns about which they havo 
made such promises, are not forthcoming. Here 


again we see their partial poliey.. No-doubt they 


the signature of * Vindex,’? appeared in the 


they thus aasailed. This was one of the most glar- 


at 
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will publish fourteen columns, and just as little 
doabt. exists in my mind that they will defer it 
long enough to prevent it exercising any influence 
upon 'the’ next Assenibly !—Nor is ‘thie all; $0 
vidlelitly ‘and even viralently neutral was that 
print against the movement of the charch which 
prodaced:such happy réstlte‘at the Assembly, 
that they réfused to insert a few lines calling ‘upon 
the churches to set oper a’sta’ed season for the pur- 
pose of asking the King of Zion to en Bhien and 
counsel the delegates to the Hittsburg convention !! 
And yet those impartial and neutral Editors hesi- 
tated not to strike at that cause through Dr. Jun- 
kin, by pablishing Dr. Spring’s most singular at- 
tatk an ‘onotfeading brother, and against an 
unoffending Juiterary Institution! Nor is this all ; 
when an injured man edly assailed by 
otie in ‘whom he confided, offered a reply, the very 
. which published the unkind attack, refused 
to give the ipjured. party the paltry reparation of 
a hearicg!!: The communication fursooth was 
Jong,:and because Dr. Spring had adroitly and 
unkindly insinuated in a few lines what it requir- 
ed many lines to rebut, the injured map could not 
be. heard !—and yet on the very threshold of this 
denial they volunteered a prominent place, and 
gave an encomiastic preface. to a long communi- 
cation from Dr. Halsey, covertly attacking Pres- 
byterianism ! 1s it not a singular fact that Dr. 
Junkin’s masterly argument, written before Dr. 
Halsey’s appeared, entirely demolishes it? I 
hope you will publish this portion forthwith. As 
L have mentioned this communication, I wish to 
say a word on one part of it, to which my atten- 
tion hias been particularly called, from its coinci- 
dence with several hints of the same kind which 
I have heard from a quarter, with which I had 
hoped that.a professor in the Western Seminary 
would not have fraternized, viz. That of the 
Charch being injured by Foreigners! This has 
been a favourite topic with Dr. Ely, and others 
for some time, with whom it appears that Dr. Hal- 
sey begins to chime. Foreigners, as used by the 
New Lights, mean those brethren who have 
come to us from other countries, and from other 
denominations in our own land, who are too firm- 
ly orthodox to be praised or purchased over to 
their side. But there are foreigners on both sides, 
and as' Dr. Halsey may have forgotten it, I 
would mention a few of them, viz. Witherspooon, 
Mason, and Janeway, &c. on one side; and Ely, 
Beecher, and Barnes, &c. on the other. Now 
which of these foreigners have disturbed our 
Zion? Let the question be met and answered. 
Dr. Ely is a foreigner in our church. He came 
from the New England Congregationalist deno- 
mination. His course both theological and poli- 
tical we have all known has been such, that even 
his enemy could not wish it different. ‘ All 
things by turns and nothing long.” Has he made 


the apostles laboured—Lycia, 
phylia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Galatia, 


sionary ‘work, the Committee have unanimously 
received him under their care add direction, on a 
plan which promises to be mutually satisfactory ; 
‘and he is expected, about the: middle of this 
month, (April,) to return to his family and the 
field.of his former labours at Smyrna, with such 
additional fellow-labourers as may be in readi- 
hess to accompany him at that time. And as 
Mr. Thomas Brewn, previously appointed as a 
missionary printer, to be connected with our 
mission to Northern India, did not reach Phila- 
delphia in time to sail with our last reinforce- 
ment, and there is now no prospect of his ob- 
taining a passage for Calcutta, to reach it in 
time to join them before they leave that city, it 
was deemed advisable to change his destination, 
and connect him with Mr. Brewer in the Medi- 
terranean Mission; the Committee having re- 
ceived an additional printer for Northern India, 
to go out in the fall, It was also determined 
that measures should be taken to purchase a 


printing-press and apparatus, for the use of the |. 


mission in the Mediterranean, to be employed in 
printing portions of the Scriptares, religious 
tracts, aad schoo] books, adapted to the wants of 
the diversified population of that interesting re- 
gion where the apostles and evangelists origi- 
nally promulgated the Gospel of peace; where 
stood, and flourished for a season, the seven 
churches to which the Lord himeelf, by his be- 
loved apostle John in banishment on the isle of 
Patmos, addressed his seven epistles, which are 
recorded in the Apocalypse for the admonition of 
all succeeding generations. Such, at present, is 
the moral and religious state of the people who 
inhabit that region and other countries in which 
Pisidia, Pam- 


Bithynia, &c.; that they greatly need the re- 


publication of the Gospel in its simplicity and 
purity, ** with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven.”’ 


The interesting region in and around the Medi- 


terranean contains, it is true, a number of mis- 
sionaries, sent out by different societies; but 
there is a necessity of a great increase of their 
number, and of the means and facilities which 
they should possess for promoting education and 
diffusing the light of evangelical truth. 
view of the subject, we trust all the friends of 
the Society will see the propriety of our attempt- 
ing to fulfil some part in the spiritual renovation 
of Western Asia and Northern Africa; and will 
remember, that the enlargement of our efforts 
must, of course, demand an increase of the re- 
aay which are placed at the disposal of the 
oard. 


In this 


As the present Board and Executive Commit- 


tee are, agreeably to the provisions of the con- 
stitution proposed by the General Assembly, and 


rio distarbance in our church * As to Dr. Beecher, | accepted by the Synod, to resign the manage- 
it ia a matter of record that he, a foreigner, came | ment of its affairs in a short time, the Committee 
aver the wall into onr church, and the trouble | have not juged it best even to sketch out a gene- 
which he has caused in it has been in keeping | ral plan for conducting its missions in that field, 
with the manner of his entrance; and Mr. Barnes | or to do much more than provide for the eontinu- 
who came to us, { am told, from the Methodists, | ance of operations which Mr. Brewer has com- 


and entered the Seminary a few days after he left 


menced. There are, however, other individuals, 


that denomination, and who holds the same crude | known to the Committee, who hold themselves 


doctrines now which he did then, (at least he says | i 


80) has been in fact, if not in’ form, condemned 


n readiness to embark in that mission as soon as 


the arrangements of the new Board are made; 


duriog his brief career four times, and by four 


ecclesiastical bodies ! 


Even his own favourite 


General Assembly, composed as it was by a ma- 


jority of his friends, dare not and did not endorse 


and it is the expectation of the Committee, that, 
besides the little band who are to go out with Mr. 
Brewer, another company wil] be sent during the 
year, if the views of the future Directors of the 


his sentiments, but while: they shielded the | Society shall accord with theirs. 


man, condemned his sermon as ‘containing a 
number of objectionable passages!”’ And let me 


It may be proper, in the mean time, to com- 


mend the object of providing a printing press, 


ask, has any Presbyterian print or speaker to this | &c., for that station to the liberality of such of 
day attempted entirely to defend the published | the churches as Mr. Brewer may find it conve- 


opinions of Mr. Barnes? If I am not mistaken, 
ia the whole Synod of Philadelphia but wo elders 
could be found when the vote was taken, to say 
that the charges were not proved; and if I am 
correct, no speaker undertook to defend his doc- 
trines! They spoke for him it is true, but hap- 
pily they had a theme, which though puerile and 
absurd, gave them an opportunity to eulogise the 
man, without going so far as to defend his doc- 
trines. Now let me again ask who are the trou- 
blers of Zion? Will Dr. Halsey say which party 
of tthe Foreigners are opposed to our doctrines 
and discipline? Is it that portion which we 
hove received from the Seceder, and Covenanter, 
and Datch Reformed, and Scotish churches? or 
those who have come to us from anti-Presbyterian 
bodies? I pause for a reply. CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FROM THE SOUTH. 


Mr, Editor—In January last I received a letter 
from an esteemed clerical brother, residing in the 
South, from which the following is a short 
extract. If you think it worthy, give it an inser- 
‘ton. 

ss By the by, what do you think of Mr. Barnes 
now? I have carefully read his defence, and of 
course have heard the case ex parle. JI am by no 
means favourably impressed as to his doctrines. 

«The case will come to the General Assembly 
entangled, in consequence of the Jesuitism dis- 
played in its management. 

‘Is the Holy Spirit the author of such proceed- 
ings? Is there not reason to fear that He will de- 
part from the churches, where trick and artifice are 
‘preferred to an honest frankness and gospel sim- 
plicity ?”’ 


From the Foreign Missionary Chronicle for April. 
MEDITERRANEAN MISSION, 


The Executive Committee of the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, as early as July, 
' 1833, formed and expressed in their minutes the 
design of establishing a mission at some eligible 
‘position in the Mediterranean, as soon as suitable 
missionaries should be obtained. This purpose 
has never been abandoned. The city of 7T'rieste 
was, for a time, contemplated as a place of com- 
mencement, and an advantageous post of observa- 
tion, in consequence in part of the Committee’s 
having received an offer ot missionary consecra- 
tion in special reference to that location. Con- 
siderable time was reqaired for inquiry as to the 
disposition of the Austrian government to tolerate 
Protestant missionaries, under any form, within 
its dominions; and the result of information, 
thus far obtained, is to render such an event ex- 
tremely improbable. The actual and prospec- 
tive extension of the Society’s operations in 
Northern India has, in the mean time, given in- 
creased importance to the formation of such a 
link in the chain of communication as a mission 
at some commercial centre in the Mediterranean 
would eventually constitute. In the providence 
of God, the’ way appears now. to be opened for 
carrying out the determination. The Rev. Josiah 
_ Brewer, whose name has been frequently men- 
tioned in the Chronicle, and other missionary 
Journals, both English and American, has la- 
boured for nearly ten years, as a missionary in 
Asia Minor. During the last six years, he has 
been the superintendent and principal actor in 
“the American Independent Smyrna Mission, 
under the patronage of the New Haven Ladies’ 
Greek Association.”” By them he was chiefly, 
but not exclusively, sustained in his missionary 
operations, and his exertions to establish and 
conduct schools based on Christian principles. 
From a history of the first four years of this 
mission, printed at the Harlow press in Smyrna, 
in the year 1834, it appears that the labours of | 
Mr. Brewer had been extensive and instrumental 
af much good. The Association continued to be 
wel] satistied of his piety, fidelity, and the course 
_of Jabour which he pursued. But, in the dimi- 
‘pytion of their pecuniary resources, they reluc- 
tantly consented that his relation should be trans- 
ferred to some uther Society, under whose direc- 
tion and patronage his labours might be more ef- 
fective and his usefulness increased. 
, .Mr. Brewer, some months ago, transmitted to 
the Society an offer, in his own and Mrs. Brewer’s 
behalf, to place themselves under the direction of 
’ the Board, for the. missionary service in the 


a Visit to the United States, he has had an inter- 
view with the Committee, and renewed the ex- 


pression of his willingness to form sach a con-| 


nexion. Having received satisfactory testimo-. 
nialg.as.to his .mioisterial and Christian: chatdc- 
ter, and as to his qualifications for the mis- 


being concluded between Lord Palmerston and 
dizabal, which will give very great advantage to Eng- 
land in its commerce with Spain. 
the treaty be concluded, it will be fatal to the trade of all 
other nations, oy 

with Spain, and will, if Is 
destroy, at the same time, the exclusive privileges of the 
Biscayan provinces, which are already a subject of great 
complaint to the other provinces, especially Catalonia. 


hy the Emperor of Russia. 
value of 3 


‘bassy in London, has been a 
country. 
London. 


nient to vist, for this purpose, during his stay in 
the United States. 
hope, that the interesting facts and statements 
which he is now communicating may, in no 
small degree, tend to enlist a powerful feeling in 
behalf of that undertaking. From actual expe- 
rience, and daily observation for years, Mr. 
Brewer is well qualified to become a witness to 
the churches, as to the spiritual wants of our 
fellow men in Asia Minor; and, also, as to those 
considerations which should encourage us to at- 
tempt the restoration of the kingdom of Christ 
to those lands from 
brightly. 


Indeed, we entertain the 


which its light once shone so 


BYBLOS, TYRE AND SIDON. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review has the following, deeply 


interesting to scholars of all countries. 


Two or three German journals have accounts. 


from Oporto of the end of September, announcing 
a very important and interesting discovery, which 
we shall be very glad to see confirmed: ** Oporto, 
29th Sept. A> young German army physician has 
discovered in a convent here a complete copy of 


the nine books of the Phenician History Philo- 
Byblius, which he translated into Greek from 
the Phenician of Sanchoniatho. It is properly 
chronicle of the town of Byblos; but as that 
town was in alliance with Sidon, and in the se- 


quel became dependent on Tyre, the history of 


these cities is very circumstantially telated. — 
Neither are the neighbouring cities, people, or 


dynasties neglected, or the coasts of the islands 
occupied by Phenician colonies. 
book is particularly important: a catalogue of all 
the troops, war chariots, and ships of each town, 
and each of the many dependent colonies. Only 
the colonies in Spain were independent, and al- 
lowed no person from the mother country to visit 
their ports, except the merchants from Tyre.” 
Another letter adds that it will be published in 
Germany. 


The eighth 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM EUROPE. 


London papers to the 15th February have been re- 


ceived at New York, they contain no news of impor- 
tance. 


A treaty of commerce is said to be on the —_ of 
. Men- 


It is asserted that if 


Prussia, Norway, and France, 
abella should prove victorious, 


The Leeds Mercury mentions that Lord Brougham 


was still il) at Brougham Hall with little prospects of be- 
ing able to encounter the fatigues of a Parliamentary 
campaign. The unceasing exertion. mentally and bedily, 
to’ which he has subjected himself in the cause of his 
country for many years, has produced considerable gene- 
ral debility, which is now aggravated by inflammation in 
the prostrate gland. The Hull Advertiser says, it is un- 
derstood he has virtually retired from 


ublic life. 


Glynililan, the noble mansion of Lord Newborough, 


situate about five miles from Carnavon, in Wales, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 10th ult. The prin- 
cipal part of the furniture, books, plates, pictures, &c. 
were saved. 


Nothing had yet been done in regard to the organiza- 


tion of the new French Ministry, and the 7’emps says 
every thing will be deferred until the receipt of the answer 
which is expected from Marshal Soult. 


The London Globe complains of the German papers 


as being made the vehicle of Russian mendacity and im- 
pertinance. 
lish journals, from which truth without réserve was to be 
expected on continental subjects, have been excluded 
from the Germ’n reading-rooms. 


lt says that almost all the French and Eng- 


There hrs been a further confiscation of Polish estates 
Nine, each of the annual 
He florins, have been given to distinguished 
inilitary and civil officers. 

A commercial letier from Algiers, received from Mar- 


seilles, mentions a battle between Marshal Clausel and 
Abdel Kader, who engaged the French troops in a defile 
still more confined than that of Macta, but the Marshal 
overcame every obstacle, and killed a great number of 
Abdel Kader’s men. 


M. Somonosoff, First Secretary to the Russian Em- 
ointed* Minister to this 
He will come to the United States direct from 


The English and French papers have recently abounded 


in perenne eg the elopement of Prince Charles 
| of Naples, with Mi 

A letter from Paris, publishéd in the Loudon Morning 
Post, says it was suspected at the Tuilleries, where the 
elo 
sailed for the 


Mediterranean; and, having recently returned on | 


iss Penelope Smith, a rich Irish heiress. 


ment had 


iven much displeasure, the parties had 
nited States. 


LATEST FROM PARA. 


- We have been indebted to Capt. Kinsley of the schoon- 
er George, arrived on Sunday at this port, for the latest. 
intelligence from Para. Captain Kinsley left Camata, 
about 125 miles above Para, on the 20th of February, and 
the mouth of the river on the 26th Para was ina state of 
complete blockade; and the inhabitants in a starving 


was iy flames as Captain Kinsley caine down the river.— 
Boston Atlas. 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 

(From the New Orleans Bee, March 24.) 
| General Francisco Vital Fernandez has been appointed 
by Santa Anna to be commandant generat of Tamaulipas 
and New Leon, and General Cos to be commandant 
general of Coabuila and Texas. 

Don Manuel Edward de Gorostiza has been appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to Washington from the Mexi- 
can government, 

General Fernandez has issued a decree declaring 
Metamoras to be a military station, and forbidding any to 
leave that city without a:passport.. None can enter there 
or at the mouth of the Brasos, without reporting them- 
selves; and any harbouring strangers are liable to penal- 
lies, as are also any who converse freely on the affairs of 
Texas. 

The army invading Texas is said to be 8000—of these 
there are only 3500 bearing arms, and capable of service. 
The cavalary corps under Eolisalos. were obliged to 
retire on Monclava, from want of provisions. ‘The utmost 
effective force that the Mexicans can raise will be about 
5000; but were that number doubled, they will be the 
prey of the Texians. | 

‘he ‘Texians can raise 5000 men of their own; and are 
aided by 2000 from the United States. By this time they 
have in general assembly declared their independence of 
Mexico, This step was deemed necessary on the ap- 
proach of an invading army, making the contest national. 

Captain Chase, of the schooner Chase, arrived from 
Matamoras, reports that his vessel had been detaived 
there several days, and all his papers seized or put under 
control. to preveitt his forwarding intelligence to the 
United States of the departure of Santa Anna’s army 
from that city and the adjoining districts to Texas. 


INSURRECTION AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


By accounts from Talchuana, we learn that the gover- 
nor of. the Island of St. Juan Fernandez arrived there on 
the 21st of September, on his way to Valparaiso, to raise 
forces with which to retake that island, of which posses- 
sion had been taken by the convicts seutenced to be ban- 
ished to that place by the Chilian government. About 
two months previously these prisoners had eutered into a 
conspiracy to get possession of the castle, in which they 
succeeded, seized upon the governor, and threw him into 
prison, from which after several weeks’ confinement, he 
was released, and had only twenty minutes given him to 


get on board a vessel ready to sail. 


_ DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mad Ox.—An ox, belonging to Mr. Jos. Newbury, of 
Paterson, Putnam county, which had been bitten by a 
dog about three weeks previously, was on the 2d instant, 
attacked by the most decided symptoms of hydrophobia, 

which increased and became a most confirmed case of 
that dreadful malady. He was kept till the following 
Friday, during which time he was frightfully frantic, bel- 

lowing most pitifully, frothing at his mouth, tossing his 

head and biting at every thing that came in bis way, and 

— yaaa sinking down apparently in the agonies 

of death, 


Riots.—Hallahan, who was convicted of being en- 
gaged in thelate riots of the stevedores and ship Ja- 
ourers in New Yerk, and also of an assault upon Mr. 
Brink, the police officer, was on Saturdry sentenced to 
seven years imprisonment in the state prison. ‘The other 
individuals concerned in the riots were remanded to the 
next term. 


Banks in Massachusetts.—There are befure the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, applications for 36 new banks, 
with an aggregate capital of $11,820,000.—This does not 
include the application for the ten million bank. There 
are also petitions from 23 banks for an increase of capi- 
tal to the amount of $3,780,000. 


Fortunate Preservation of Lives, and Noble Act of Hu- 
manity.— While the steamboat New Haven, on Tuesday 
last was about landing Mr. Francis H. Nicoll and his 
sister, Mrs. Dowdall, at Stratford Point, they having got 
into the small-boat before she was lowered,where, by the 
breaking of the crane, thrown head foremost into the 
water. Mr. Isaac C. Loper, of New York, hearing the 
cry of persons overboard, unlashed a small skiff, hauled 


ing party to Stratford Point ;—he put off in the skiff, and 
while Mr. Nicoll and his sister were sinking in each 
others arms, he seized hold of both of them, supportin 
Mr. Nicoll, while he drew Mrs. Dowdall into the skiff. 
At this moment Mr. Burdington, of Stratford Point, 
rowed off from the shore, and Mr. Nicoll was, with the 
assistance of Mr. Loper, placed into Mr. B’s boat. They 
were then both taken on board, and after proper remedies 
were applied, came to. Mrs. Dowdall is nut yet entirely 
recovered, 

The miraculous part of the affair is that the boat 
weighed only 150 pounds, and the wind blew fresh, and 
yet Mr. Loper contrived to take the lady with all her over 
dress in the small skiff, and at the same tine to hold on 
to Mr. Nicoll, antil Mr. Burdington came to his assist- 
ance. ‘l'o Mr. L.’s coulness, while the passengers were 
exclaiming all would be lost, are Mr. N. and his sister 
indebted for their lives. 


New Orleans.—An act has recently passed the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana for the divison of the city of New 
Uricans into two distinct corporations. The measure is 
expected to have a beneficial effect on the prosperity and 
social order of the city. 


Public Lands.—We \earn says the Washington Globe, 
that the receipts from public lands, since the Ist of Sep- 
tember last amount to nearly ten millions of dollars, and 
that there are now outstanding transfer warrants for about 
seven millions of dollars. 


gian of the 16th states, that while the steamer Free Trade, 
Captain James Young, was on her return passage from 
Augusta, on Monday ot last week, about fifty miles trom 
the city, one of her boilers burst, and scalded the captain, 
a worthy, industrious man, who died six hours afterward, 
and killed one coloured man, and scalded two others, 
(coloured) who have since died. ‘The mate, engineer, 
and three coloured men were also scalded, but hopes of 
their recovery are entertained. ‘The captain was stand- 
ing on the boiler house, oppusite the one which exploded, 
and was blown upon the bales of cotton in one of the 
freight boats. The Free Trade herself, was much injured, 
while the tow boats, containing the cotton, escaped with- 
out injury. The steamboat Forrester, Captain King, on 
her way up the river, fell in with the Free ‘Trade, and 
Captaiu K. brought the wounded, with Captain Young’s 
body, to the city. 


Fire.— We learn from the Lexington Intelligencer, that 
the arsenal, containing the public arms, at Frankfort, Ky. 
was discovered to be on fire about 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 12th inst., and such was the head to which it 
had then arrived, and the rapid progress of the flames, 
that the building with its whole contents was destroyed. 
Not a sword, musket, cartouch-box, or trapping was 
saved. ‘The origin of the fire had not been ascertained. 
It appears however, that the bands had been engaged in 
cleaning the arms the day previous, and thence, it 1s pro- 
bable, resulted the accident, 


Accident.—The Baltimore American of Thursday says: 
‘* Yesterday afternoon a young man, a son of Mr, Juseph 
Russel, Howard street, while engaged in putting a tin 
roof on the new building at tke corner of St. Paul and 
Lexington streets, fell from the cornice to the ground, 
striking a post or upright plank, which passed through his 
body. His existence was terminated instantly.” 

Attempted Arson at the American Bible Society House. 
—KEarly on Saturday morning, 19th instant, some iucen- 
diary attempted to set fire to the premises occupied by 
the American Bible Society, iu Nassau street. A night 
watch has been kept on the premises since last December, 
and this duty is performed during the first part of the 
night by a clerk named Williams, who is relieved at one 
o’clock in the morning by a man named Monahan, who 
resides in the basement ot the building. On Friday night, 
Williams left his two brothers, aged about 16 and 19 
years, to keep watch in his place, who left the premises 
about one o’clock, and when Monahan came up stairs 
between one and two o’clock, he perceived that the first 
door was not fastened, and on going into the office he 
found a parcel of newspapers which had been dipped in 
oil and set fire to, lying on the floor, all the books and 
papers thrown about; the desk, in which was the key of 
the iron chest, broken open, and the iron chest unlocked 
and robbed of what cash was in it—about $20. ‘The two 
young men who kept watch during the early part of the 
night were examined at the police office on Saturday, but 
nothing transpired to implicate them in any way what- 
ever, nor has there as yet been any clue discovered of the 
incendiary-—Jour. of Com, 


Awful Disaster.—The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser of 
March 14, says:—The boilers of the steambvat Benjamin 
Franklin, as she was leaving this port tor Moatgomery, 
yesterday morning, burst, producing a concussion that 
shook the whole ¢ity. The boat had just backed out from 
the wharf into the stream, and baving turned her bow up- 
wards, the engine had been stopped in order to give the 
machinery a forward motion, when the dreadful accideut 
occurred. Almost upon the instant the whole city rushed 
to the wharves to gaze upon the scene of horror and de- 


conveyance of passengers exclusively, between this city 
and Montgomery the whole season thus far, and of course 
it was natural that a vast deal of interest should be felt 
for the lives and safety of those on board. The spectacle 
was truly affecting. ‘he boat was forty or fifiy yards 
out in the stream, the whole of the boiler deck the boilers 
and chimmeys were gone, and over the surface of the 
water were strewed the fragments of the boat, boxes, bar- 
rels, and even human beings. One individual, Mr. Isaac 
Williams, of Wilcox Co. near Portland, was blown up full 
oue hundred feet, aud fell in the dock near the shore, full 
one hundred and fifty yards from the boat. Speedy 
measures were resorted to tor picking up such oi the ofhi- 
cers, hands, and passengers of the buat as could be res- 
cued before they sunk. No person on buard that was in 
the cabin, or on the burricane deck, was injured in the 
least, as we have learned, though the number of passen- 
gers was very large. itis a matter of utter impossibility 
to ascertain the number of persous killed and missing, as 
the boat was just leaving, and probably one half or more 
of the persons on board had not registered their names. 
The number has been variously estimated from ten to 
twenty. The boat we understand is injured-so much as 
to preclude the practicability of repair. ‘Tne cause of the 
‘accident is generally believed to be the low stage of water 
in the boilers—whether by accident or neglect we will not 
pretend.to say. 

“The prompt assistance of our citizens, of the sailors and 
bboatmen in port, and of the several medic 


condition, The forces from Rio had not arrived, but! the city, rendered to the sufferers, is indeed worthy of all 


were daily expected. The Brazilians had taken and de- 
stroyed.twe villages, Calaries and Vijie, the latter village 


Another Steamboat Disaster.—The Savannah Geor-. 


struction. ‘This boat bas been run as a packet, for the { 


entlemen of 


 praibr. _ We give below a list of the sufferers, as far as 
_we have been able to learn them with certainty:—Robert 


Brinkley, 2d pilot, killed ; Isaac Williams, Wilcox county, 
do.; James Presnall, Wileox county, missing ; Mr. —— 
Jones, Wilcox county, do.; Jacob Patty, Fireman, do.; 
Jamas Hulso, deck hand, do. ; Isaac Flanegan, do. ; Two 
negroes, belonging to Mr. 'S. B. Head, of Montgomery, 
do. ; One do helonging to Mrs. ‘Terry, of Claiborue do.5 
| Capt. H. A. Slade, badly wounded ; R. G. Gordon, Mo- 
bile, do.; Col. R. Singleton, Baldwin Co. do. ; Capt. 
Scuddy, Clarke Co, do.; James F lemming, do.; E. i 
Dickerson, Montgomery, do. ; Mr. Godfrey, Washington 
Co. do. ; Joseph Thompson, Ist Engineer, do. ; William 
Jacobson, 2d engineer, dv. ; J. A. Wiggins, Clairborne, 
slighty Samuel Murphy, bar keeper, do.; Dr. ‘Tuns- 
tall, Mt. Vernon, do. ; Mr. Hyde, Baldwin county, do; 
Thomas Torry. deck hand, do. 


Capital Punishment.—The Massachusetts house of rep- 
resentatives has passed an act to abolish capital punish- 
i san rape, burglary in the 
night, and robbery with the use of deadly we s,b 
vole of 234 to 177. 

A New York Monster —The Albany Argus contains a 
notice of an application for the charter of a bank, to be lo- 
cated at New York, with a capital of ‘'wenty Five Mil- 
lions, and the privilege of establishing Ten branches, 
with a Million of capital each, making in the whole ‘Thirty 
Five Millions. | 


Destructive Fires.—On Wednesday morning, 23d inst. 
about 8 o'clock, a fire broke out near the corner of Hud- 


time with great fury. Four two-story frame buildings, Nos. 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Hudson-st. were wholly destroyed. 
Nas. 263, 265, 267,269, and 271 were more or less injured. 

At about 10 o’clock, a brick building i the rear of the 
Phoenix soap factory, 42 Charles-st. occupied iby Chris- 
topher Preswick as a turpentine factory, was eutirely 
consumed, 


Indictment for Conspiracy.—The Grand Jury on Fri- 
day last presented av indictment against 25 Journeymen 
Taylors for a Conspiracy. It contains four counts, char- 
ging the defendents wits having formed themselves into 
an unlawfnl club or combination, and adopted certain 
arbitary i ig rules or regulations, injurious to trade 
and commerce, and unjust and ‘oppressive towards em- 
ployers aud -journeymen who are not members of the 
Society. Among these rules are the following in substance, 
viz! that no member of the society should work for any 
employer, who employed a man that was not a member 
of the society; that no member should work for an em- 
ployer who employed a man at a less price than the 
price established by the society; that no member should 
work for any employer who refused to keep a slate to be 
bung up in a public part of his store, upon which should 
be entered the name of every journeyman taking a job 
from the store, and that no journeymaii should take a 
job out of his turn. Also, that during the, time of a 
strike, a certain number should be selected trom the 
meinbers each day, to watch the shops; and that any 
ove selected, on refusing to watch, should be fined five 
dollars. 

Many overt acts are charged as having been commit- 
ted in pursuance of these regulations, in some cases 
amounting to actual violence and intimidation, to pre- 
vent those who were willing to work, from working, ex- 
cept under the sanction of this self-constituted tribunal.— 
N.Y, Jour. of Com. 


The Canal.—T'he Juniata Free Press of the 22d instant 
says,—‘‘ The water was let into the canal on Saturday 
last, for the purpose of melting the ice. It is not believed 
that business will commence before the 1st of April.” 


Ohio and Michigan.—The Globe of the 9th inst. con- 
tains the report of the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
House of Representatives, on the subject of the disputed 
boundary between Ohio and Michigan. It concjudes with 
the following positions which are favourable to the claims 
of Ohio, inasmuch as they leave within its limits the port 
of Maumee, which is the principal bone of contention. 
Believing that the ordinance of 13th of July, 1787, did 
not make a line drawn cue east from the Mississippi to the 
territorial line, so as to touch the southern extreme of 
Lake Michigan, a fixed and unchangeable boundary, 
north of which the three States bounded south by the 
Ohio, could not be extended, unless the whole northwest | 
territory was subjected to their jurisdiction. 

That Congress had full power to establish, with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants therein, the lines which have been 
made the northern boundaries of the respective states of 
Indiana aod Illinois: and can now, without cunflicting 


up under the guards, in which he was going on a shoot- |‘with the requirements of the ordinance, annex to the 


state of Ohio the territory lying south of Harri’s line ; 
That the act of 11th January, 1805, establishing the 
Territory of Michigan, was not a declaration on the part 
of the United States, that there shouid be formed two 
States, north of an east and west line drawn through the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan ; one of which should 
have jurisdiction over the conuiry included in the limits 
claimed in the constitution, which has been submitted to 
Congress by the people of Michigan ; 

That the act of 1805, did not secure to the inhabitants, 
residing within the boundary of the Territory thereby con- 
stituted, whenever they became sixty thousand in number, 
a right to form a State, to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States ; 

That the people of Michigan have, without due autho- 
rity, formed a State Government, but nevertheless, that 
Congress has power to waive any objection which might 
on that account be entertained, to the ratification of the 
constitution which they have adopted, and to admit their 
Senators and Representatives to take their geats in the 
Congress of the United States ; 

That it is expedient to establish the north boundary of 
Ohio, bya direct line drawn from the southern extreine 
of Lake Michigan, after intersecting the eastern boun- 
dary of Indiana, to the most northerly cape of the Mau- 
mee Bay , thence, direct to the territorial line in Lake 
Erie, and by the said line to the Pennsylvania line ; 

That the period has arrived, when Congress ought to 
exert, in part, a contingent power conferred by the ordi- 
nance, and to form a State north of this east line, of 
dimensions and capacity to accommodate a population 
as nearly equal to the territory which may hereafier be 
formed into another State, as circumstances will permit— 
the committee have the honour to report a bill enforcing 
these opinions. 


An Important Arrest—For several months past, the 
Treasury Department has been in possession of informa- 
tion calculated to lead to the detection of the persons en- 
gaged in causing the destruction by fire, of the Treasur 
Office at Washington, about three years past. On Wed- 
nesday last, a person was arrested in the city of New 
York, charged with firing the building with bis own hands, 


those who had committed frauds upon the Pension Office, 
which they wished to have destroyed, to screen their 
guilt. Other persons, we hear, before this, will have been 
arrested in the western part of New York, one in Ver- 
mont, and another in Ohio. The person that was taken in 
New York was brought on yesterday in the steam boat 
line in charge of Mr. Blaney, the High Constable of Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Kelly, Deputy Marshall of Ohio, and Mr. 
Merritt, of the New York Police. These officers }- 1 
Baltimore this morning with their prisoner for Washir_ . 
ton, where the trial is soon to take place.—DBaltimore 
Patriot. 


The Last of the Hessians—Died, on the 2d inst. in the 
parish of, Lachenaye, Lower Canada, Ernest Wilhilmi, 
aged, 84. Mr. W. came to America in 1776 as lieutenant 
in the Hessian Chasseurs. 


Insurrection—There is a. whole “mile of girls” in ac- 
tual insurrection in Amesbury, Mass. The factory dam- 
sels at that place have struck—not for higher, but for the 
continuance of their present wages. They turned out, went 
to a Baptust Church, chose a President and Secretary as 
in such cases is proper and parliamentary, aud bid all 
manner of pretty defiance in the premises. They con- 
quered, and the Agent bad to take them back upon their 
own terms. 


Unfortunate Accident—On Saturday afternoon last, 
while some labourers were engaged in raising some casks 
into a store loft in Commerce strect, Philadelphia, one of 
them broke from the tackle and fell upon the body of one 
of the labourers, injuring him beyond the hope of recovery. 
Genessee Canal—The bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Genessee Valley Canal was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading in the New York House of 
Assembly on Friday, by a vote of 59 to 21, ‘The proposed 
canal will connect the Allegany river at Olean, with the 
Erie Canal at Rochester, with a branch to Dansville. 
The entire distance is 122 miles ; and the estimated cost 
of the improvement is two millions of dolJars. 


Medical—On Saturday last, the Faculty of Pennsyl- 
vania University conferred degrees on 130 medical stu- 
dents, on which occasion au eloquent address was de- 
livered by Professor Wood. About the same number 
have been graduated at the Jefferson school. 


Maysville, Ky., March 19.—We have been furnished 
by a gentleman in this city, just from Frankfort, with the 
following particulars of a most distressing accident which 
occurred on Wednesday morning last, on the Lexington 
and Ohio Rail-road :—T he accident occurred about half. 


from Lexington, about two miles this side of Frankfort, 
over the deep fill at that point. The steam-car ran off 
the rail and was thrown topsy turvy to the bottom on the 
one side—the passenger-car, baggage-car, and one of 
the burthen-cars, were thrown on the opposite side of the 
fill. ‘(he passenger-car was literally crushed to pieces 
and the baggage-car was probably in the fall carried 
over it. There were eighteen or twenty passengers— 
two of -whom were killed; two others supposed to be 
since dead from the severity of their wounds, and all the 
rest, except one or two, were either slightly or very badly 
wounded, The names of the individuals killed were, a 
Mr. Miller, of Madison, Indiana, and a Mr. Tinder, of 
Woodford county, Kentucky. Col. Goodloe, of Madison 
county, in this State, was most severely mangled, and 
was taken, with the other wounded, to Frankfort, but it 
was thought he could not recover. An old lady, a Mrs. 
Hull, of Lexington, was also much injured, and the phy- 
sician attending her, thought she could not be saved. 


Steamboat Randolph Burnt.—The Nashville (‘Tennes- 
see) Banner of the —th ult. contains the following pain- 
ful pe of the burning of the Steamboat Randolph, 
and the loss of three lives, and a large amount of proper- 
ty :—*‘ Our town has seldom, if ever, been visited with 
such a disaster as that which occurred yesterday. The 
steamboat Kandolpb, the largest boat on our waters, and 
the pride of qur port, is now a smoking and unsightly 
mass, About three o'clock yesterday afternoon, as she 
came within sight of town, loaded with a heavy and costly 
freight, and springing gaily along as if rejoicing that ber 
goal was no nearly attained, it was discovered that she was 
onfire. The flame, which broke out through the boil 
deck, was small, and at first created but little alarm. T 
a (Miller) thought he had extinguished it, when a 
of wind rekindled it, and in.a few moments x became 
uumauageable. ‘The wind was high, and all hopes of ex- 
linguishing the flames being abandoned 


son and Charlton streets New York, and burned for some 


hired to commit the act, as we have heard, by some of 


part 8 o’clock, as the train of cars was passing down) 


now inade, was to Yih her to shore. This was accom- 
plished by the presence of mind and exertions of the Cap- 
tain, the Clerk, (Baldwin) and the-Pilot, a coloured man, 
hy the name of David Crafts. The negro stood firm at 
the helm, while the flames were raging around him, and 
actually until the ropes of his wheel were burnt in two. Mr. 
Baldwin manifested the utmost cuolness and deliberation. 

The boat was at length secured, a great mass of flame, 
at the landing opposite the old Magazine, and our fire 
companies and hundreds of other citizens were on the spot 
immediately. Every assistance was rendered, and by 
extraordinary exertions the fire was subdued by nightfall, 
but not until the boat was burnt to the water's edge. 

Until the Randolph arrived at Clarksville, she was 
crowded with passengers. Here fortunately all of the 
cabin passengers went on board the Shoalwater, which 
brought up upwards of a hundred tons of the Randolph’s 
freight on Tuesday, Thus filteen or twenty of our fellow 
creatures, in all probability, were saved from a watery or 
a fiery grave. : 

As far as we can ascertaih this morning from the most 
diligent inquiry, three lives were Jost, all of whom were 
slaves. Two were drowned, a male and female, and the 
other, a male, died, after being brought on shore, in con- 
sequence of the bruises he received by striking against 
the boat, after he had plunged into the water. 

The amount of the loss of property it is impossible to 
tell. ‘The bills of Jading and most of the books and other 
papers, were destroyed. Afier being lightened by the 
Shoalwater, she still had a freight of upwards of four hun 
dred tons, not more than a sixth part of which, in our opi- 
nion, will be made avaiable. ‘The loss cannot fall much 
short of $200,000 

The loss will fall principally upon citizens of this place. 
Some of the freighters, we learn, had effected insurance, 
but some had not. ‘The boat itself, which belonged to 
Messrs. J. & KR. Yeatman & Co. wealthy merchants of 
Nashville, was insured for $17,500.” | 


The last of the Ruins —The massy walls of the late 
Exchange building have been under the process of demo- 
lution for a few days past. On Friday afternoon, by 
means of iron cables, the marble front, which had hither- 
to stood a prince over the ruins, and one of the most 
beautiful and interesting objects which any country has 
exhibited among the ravages of time or the elements, 
was levelled to the gronnd, with a tremendous crash, 
which brought vividly to mind the scenes of the night of 
16th December, when hundreds of walls, by the mere 
agency of fire, tumbled to the earth in a similar manner. 
All the marble columns in front, were broken by the fall. 
‘They were, however, of little value, large slabs having 
been scaled off from them by the heat of the conflagra- 
tion.—New York paper. 


Melancholy Incident.—In the house No. 277 Stanton 
street, New York, which was burned on Thursday night, 
there resided a woman whose accouchement took place 
only about an hour before the fire, and so sudden and 
rapid was the progress of the flames, that though the 
woman herself was carried ovt by some of the neigh- 
bours, there was no possibility of saving the unfortunute 
infant, and its brief life was ended by the most horrible 
of all deaths. Nota particle of its remains could be dis- 
covered after the fire. The house was owned by E. F. 
Purdy, but he did not himself reside there.—Jbid. 


West's great Picture —The New York Evening Star, 
of Saturday savs—‘‘ We announced some days ago the 
arrival of Mr. West’s Jast great historical work (or rather 
scriptural picture )of Death onthe pale Horse, Thisisa pur- 
chase made by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and we supposed that it would be forwarded for its first 
exhibition to Philadelphia ; but we are pleased to an- 
nounce that the liberal directors of that institution have 
made arrangements for its immediate exhibition here, and 
for that purpose have hired the great room in, Barclay 
street. It is very gratifying to us, that the chef d’ouvre of 
our great countryman should be first displayed: in New 
York. We shall give the earliest notice of its being 
ready for inspection, with a detailed description. Its 
merits are too well known to require eulogium.” 

Another Strike.—The Baltimore Patriot of Saturday. 
says—‘ A number of workmen on the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Rail Road, have joined in the modern cru- 
sade against employers, and made a strike for higher 
wages. Not content with this, they also made a strike 
upon those peaceable and orderly persons, who were cen- 
tent to proceed on with their work at the present rates. 
The conseqnence was, that three of the ringleaders were 
arrested, brought to this city, and are held in durance 
to meet the penalty for thus violating the laws. We are’ 
assured, that they committed no damage upon the road.’ 


Real — learn that one of the most efficient 
banks in Wall street, has under the new law, already 
negotiated a loan in England for half a million of dollars, 
which, on the plan of the bill, will authorise the Bank to 
extend its loans $750,000. 
We also learn that Mr. Jaudon, Cashier of the United 
States Bank. has gone to England for the purpose of car- 
rying ipto effect an arrangement already made, by which 
the Bank has disposed of the notes which it took of the 
various institutions and individuals who purchased the 
Branches. By this operation the Bank will realise over 
20,000,000 immediately, besides making a liberal pro- 
fit on the difference between the rates of interest received 
and paid. : 

To this we may add, that an association is proposed 
by a Jarge number of wealthy and highly respectable gen- 
tlemen, to be formed [upon a basis of not less than forty 
millions of bonds and mortgages, secured upon property 
of the value of eighty millions, which association proposes 
to become the fiscal agent of the government, to secure 
the government for money in its hands by the transfer of 
an equal sum in mortgages, besides the allowance of inte- 
rest. Such an association would he of the highest advan- 
tage to the government and the finances of the country. 
and we are happy to be able to say that it has been most 
favourably received by gentlemen high in office, of both 
political parties. —New York Jour. of Com.: 


Strike Extra.—During one of the pleasant days of last 
week, in passing through Houston Street, we noticed a 
well known boot black, sunning himself by the side of a 
fence. Knowing his usual industrious habits, we ven- 
tured to ask Scip why he was “ holding on” there. ‘ Oh 
Boss” said he, “Ive struck! * Struck—for what ?” 
‘More wages—can’t black boots..for, sixpence—Massa 
Rutta he 2x more for brush—Massa~iossalum raise he 
price five centum a dozen for box o’blatkum—muss have 
a shillum !” » “ Oh, but Scip, I am an did customer—you 
won’t raise on me. I] send my boots, with a sixpence, 
and do you mind; make them shine like a dollar.” “ Yes, 
boss, brush ’em sixpence worth!” Not doubting but 
they would be returned in decent order, we were not a 
little surprised to find them in the hall next moruing, one 
of them shining like a mirror. and the other covered with 
mud, with a note stating that he intended to assist the 
chimney sweeps in their turn out.—N. Y. Com. Adv, 


Annapolis, Md., March 16th.—The bill making every 
city, town or county responsible for any property de- 
stroyed by a mob, was passed inthe House of Delegates 
to-day. The bill also subjects all persons engaged in 
such riot to confinement in the penitentiary, for not less 
than two and not exceeding ten years, and if any person 
who is engaged in protecting said property shall be killed 
by any of the rioters, the rioter so causing death, his 
aiders and abettors, shall be deemed guilty of murder in 
the first degree, and on conviction shall suffer death. The 
vote on passing the bill was, ayes 32—nays 31. The bill 
excited considerable discussion, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the House from 12 o’clock to the adjournment, at 
past 3 o’clock, 

Freshet.—The Norwich (Con.) Republican says there 
was quite a freshet there on Friday, 18th inst., and 
adds :—A large number of domestic animals such as 
horses, hogs, &c., who were so situated as to enjoy a 
watery prospect, were ejected from their tenements in a 
very summary manner. Most we believe escaped alive, 
though we noticed a few of the swine family who seemed 
obstinately bent on taking a sea voyage. A pair of oxen 
and a horse, were, we understand, swept off in the vici- 
nity of Greenville, and thrown by the current on an island 
of hay, or what is commonly called a hay stack, where 
they remained eating quietly at the last advices. Seve- 
ral of our retail grog shops were transformed into cold 
water establishments with a celerity which quite puts to 
shame the efforts of temperauce societies. 


LATE FROM FLORIDA. 


The Jacksonville Courier, of the 17th inst., contains an 
account of an interview between Gen. Gaines and Oseola, 
in which the latter proposed, if the General would send 
away the horsemen, to lay down his arms and surrender. 
The whole negotiation, however, seems to have been a 
ruse de guerre on the part of the Chief, as it resulted in 
nothing. While the interview was taking place Gen. 
Clinch arrived with reinforcements. A day or two after- 
wards Gen. Gaines went to Fort Drane, where Oseola 
was to have met him, but he did not come. Gen. G. 
then transferred the command to Gen. Clinch, and pro- 
ceeded to New orleans. A letter states that Gen Gaines’ 
troops were in a most starving condition when Gen Clinch 
arrived, having only a gill of corn a day each, and hav- 
ing to live upon dogs, horses, and any thing else they 
could find. 

An officer of the Georgia volunteers who marched to 
Fort King with Gen. Clinch, writes as follows: — 

‘To give some idea of the scarcity at Fort King I will 
mention that $3 was paid for one biscuit, $1 per gill for 
liquor—$20 per gallon was offered for liquor and would 
have been given readily.—1 think in one instance $100 
was offered for one gallon. Money was of no use, grog 
usurped its place aud would buy any thmg in the eating 
line. 


(From the Charleston Courier) 


We were in anxious expectation of receiving later intel- 
ligence from the section of war by yesterday’s mail. We 
regret to say, however, that no news from Gen. Gaines’ 
detachment came to hand. : 

“Rm & tine, March 13.—There have been three 
men shot by the Indians—one by the name of Kennedy, 
belonging to the Iris’ Vojunteers, and one of Capt. Dou- 
can’s company—the name of the other 1 could not ascer- 
tain. It was done just at daylight—there were about 20 
went out for wood without arms, and were fired at with- 


'in 250 yards of the camp; and even when the company 


was formed, the Indians came from the \«:mmock, and 
fired atthem. The Indians were 50 strong. 

We regret to learn that Gen. Call has been compelled 
to remain at home on account of the death of his amiable 
consort, and has thus been prevented fron joining his 
command. 

P.S. We have just heard that a pare of Indians have 
visited the plantation of Mr. Arnan, a few miles south of 
Picolata, and shot his hogs, which were laying about the 
yard, and tore up the floors of his house. No other dam- 
age was committed. A negro of Mr. Arnan’s visited the 
place, and brought the above. 

Generai Scott.—~By the arrival of the Florida this eve- 
ning from Picolata, we learn that Gen. Scott has gone to 
Black Creek, whence he proceeded immediately to Fort 


» the only effort: 


Drane with the Georgia volynteers and the regulars 
under MajorGetes;- = . 


| daughter of Romulus Riggs, of this city. 7 


MARRIED. 


On W ay evening, the 23d inst. by.] 
Winchester, Ma. Joun Lewis Brown of ta, Pa. 
to Miss Ans Davis, of Great Valley, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, the 24th inst. by the same, J. 
W. Bacon, M. D., of Nashville, Tean..to Mise Anice. 


8. G 


For the Presbyterian. 
DIED, 


On the morning of the ZIst instant, in the borough of 
Easton. Pa., Mrs. ANN B. Worre_, consort of Mr. Jo- 
sepb Worrel, a licentiate of the of Newion. 
Mrs. Worrel was a native of West Nottingham, Mary- 
land, and departed this life, is the Sith year of her age, 
ae behind two little children to the care of au afflicted 
ather. 
Mrs. Worre! was a member of the Presbyterian church, 
and of most exemplary aad Christian deporiment. She 
bad lived but a few years in this place, having accompa- 
med her husband from Germantown, Pa. when un- 
kin removed his Semiuary, in which Mr. Worse was a 
student ; but though a stranger, her conduct was such as 
to endear her to many friends, who mow nrourn her de-— 
parture. 
The circumstances connected with her removal from 
the body were solemn and affecting. Her husband, who 
had recently been licensed to preach the gospel, received 
an invitation from the church of Durham, about ten miles 
south of Easton, which he had accepted. In pursuance . 


fof this he and his wife vigjted the place a week before 


her death, provided a house, forwarded part of their 
furniture, and made arrangements to remove fnally on 
the 23d instant. Full of fond and flattertug expeetations 
of the comfort which should result from labourieg with 
her hushand in a new sphere, and in a new spot in the 
vinyard of her master; aud occupied with the necessary 
preparations attendant upon her anticipated movement, 
she reached the last Sabbath of her stay in Easton. Feel- 
ing that it was her last, she determined to enjoy it us 
largely as possible, and in doing so she went up to the 
College iu the morning, to hear once more the holy a 
persuasive eloquence of the beloved instructer and friend 
of her husband, the President of Lafayetie College, who 
preaches to the students and any others who may wish to 
attend, at 11 o’clock. Iu the afternoon she attended the 
Presbyterian church of which she was a member, and in 
the evening went part of the way to attend the services 
of the same sanctuary, when she complained of sicknesss 
and turned back, fearing that she might not be able to 
continue during the exercises, but iusisted that her hus- 
band should go on : 
Immediately after reaching her house she was violently 
affected; a message came to the church and took her 
husband and physician out, but all human means were of 
no avail—the disease rapidly progressed, and before 
five o’clock in the morning she 'efithe body! How mys- 
terious! She worshipped with her family during the day, 
agd supped with them in the evening, and long before 
breakfast time the next morning was an inhabitant of the 
world of spirits! ‘The immediate cause of ber death was 
an internal hemorage. 

How persuasively does the voice of this providence 
echo the language of inspiration, ‘‘ Be ye also ready. for 
in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 


NOFFEE, CHOCOLATE, &c.—Ju@ received a lot 
J of choice Sumatra Coffee. well worthy the attention 
of house-keepers, Uld Java, Mocha, and Surinam, with 
the usual assortment. Also, Sweet Spiced and Plain 
Chocolate, variaus brands. Baker’s Cocoa, Kitchen’s 
Patent Prepared, do. in half lh. papers, for sale at the 
Temperance Tea Store, and Family Grocery, 244 Mar- 
ket street above Seventh south side. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
. N. B.,A few boxes Patent Potished Candles. a splen- 
did article, just received and for sale as above, 


MACEINTOS PRACTICE—highly recommend- 
ed.—Kry & have recently published Prin- 

ciples of Pathology, and Practice of Physic, by John 

Mackintosh, M. D. with notes and additions, by Samuel 

George Morton. M. D. author of Jilustrations of Pulmo- 

nary Consumption, &c. 

From Professor Caldwell, of the University of Lexing- 
ton, to the Editor— 

‘« Allow me to thank you for your edition of Mackin- 
tosh, and the very interesting and valuable additions you 
you have made to it. I deem it an important accession 
to the medical literature of ovr country.”’ , 

From Professor Dickson. of Charleston, S. Carolina.— 

“« Accept my thanks for the copy so politely forwarded 
of your edition of Mackintosh’s Practice of Physic. It ix 
a valuable work, and you have conferred an obligation 
upon the medical profession in America, bv presenting it 
to them.in so handsome a form, as well as by enriching it 
with notes which so obviously add to its worth,” 

March 31—2t. 


THE ANCHOR.—Just published, Ancnor, with 
sketches of the lives of the late Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 
of Boston, Rev. Dr. Montgomery, and Rev, Dr. Bedell, 
of Philadelphia. Written for the American Sunday 
School Union. and sold at the Boog Store, 146 Chesnut 
street; price 124 cents. Contents—Description of the An- 
chor, its form and use, with cuts. The Chinese Anchor. 
Wreck of the Albion. Application. Biograpby, with 
practical remarks. 


| ATEST PUBLICATIONS.—A Commentary on the 
s Gospel of St John; by A. Tholueck, D.D.. Professor 
of Theology in the University of Halle; Translate:! 
from the German, by the Rev. A. Kauffman. Minister. of 
the Episcopal Church in Andover, Mass.—A Narrative 
of a Visit to England; by John Codman, D.D, one of 
the Deputation from the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts to the Congregational Unien of England and 
Wales. The Heavens; by Robert Mudie, author of “A 
Guide to the Observations of Nature,” &c. &c. &c. 
Goode’s Better Covenant, heing Vol. If. of the Librarv 
of Christian Knowledge. Vols. LXXV, & LXXVI. of 
Harper’s Family Library. containing Paulding’s Life of 
Washington. Vols. XVII. & XIX. of Harper’s Classi 
cal Library, containing Francis’ Translation of Horace 
and Pheedrus. For sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 
March 31. No. 134 Chesnut street. 


ILL SHORTLY CLOSE, at the Diorama, Sansom 

St., Benjamin West’s Grand Picture of the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, painted on 2000 feet of canvass, and 

the Great Fire in New York. Admittance to both Pic- 

tures, twenty-fire cents. 
March 31 —3t. 


UDSON RIVER CLASSICAL SEMINARY.— 

A Located four miles above the city of Hudson, The 
Committee of Arrangements would inform their friends 
and the public, that the spring term commences on the 
3d Wednesday of April. The plan of instruction em- 
braces a thorough preparation for college and for the 
business of life, including the Natural Sciences, Rhetoric. 
and Mathematics in its various branches. A Juveuile 
Department is also embraced. ; 

Expenses.—To those boarding in the family of the 
Principal, $150, — board, tuition, washing, room 
rent, and fuel< to those boarding in commons, includin; 
the same, not to exceed $100 per year. To aid in pay- 
ing this, every one that chooses may cultivate a garden, 
as an amusement during the hours of exercise. @ may 
thus raise an amount of vegetables, worth $50, The 
lScation is unrivaled in healthfuluess and beauty of pros- 
pect. Rev. D. M. SMITH, Principal, 
Rev. ALDEN SCOVEL, 

R. JUDSON, Esq, 

We are acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Smith, and have 
informed ourselves fully of the plan of the Hudson River 
Seminary, of which he is Principal; ana while we have 
entire confidence in him, we highly approve of the Insti- 
tution over which he presides. Believing that it may be 
the means, under the blessing of God, of greatly building 
up the church, and spreading the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, we cordially recommend it to the patron- 
age and prayers of the pious and benevolent. Signed 
by the following individuals. 

Rev James Campbell, D.D., Albany; Rev. William 
James, Albany; Gerrit Smith, Esq., Peterborough ; 
Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Albany; Rev. W. D 
Snodgrass, D.D., Troy; Rev. Mark Tucker, D.D., - du, 
Rev. Reuben Smith, Waterford; Rev. Josiah Brewer, 
Missionary to Smyrna; Rev. J. Hawes, D.D., Hartford; 
Rev. John Breckinridge. D 1)., Philadelphia; Rev. H. 
A. Boardman, do. v. John M‘Dowell, D.D.. du. 
Rev. Francis M‘Farland, do. Mr. 8. E. Morse, N York. 

March 31—+tf. 


RIED FRUIT, &c.—100 Bush. New York Dried 

Plums, a delicious fruit for Pies, just received, 

Also 80 Busb. Virginia Pared Peaches; Delaware Dried 

Apples; 100 Drums Smyrna Figs, the best imported this 

season; Fresh Prunes, in fine order, in haudsome fancy 

boxes. For sale at the Temperance Tea and Grocery 
Store, S. W. corner of Dock and Second streets. 

JAMES R. WEBB. 


CHOLAR’S COMPANION,—3d edition ealarged, 
This day is published by HENRY PERKINS, 154 
Chesnut street, the Scholar’s Companion, or a Guide to 
the Orthography, Pronuaciation, aod Derivation of the 
English Language, &c. 

To this edition the publisher has added Carpenter's 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Englis’ Synonymes, mak- 
ing more than 80 additional pages. ‘This collection nt 
Syoonymes is far more copious than io any other work 
extant, not excepting the ponderous . geese volume «i 
Crabbe; and the arrangemeut adopted affords facijitivs 
for consultation, which will in vain be sought for elev. 
where. 

In its present form, the Scholar’s Companion Is not 
only valuable as a text book for schools af every grade, 
but also as a book of refereuce for libraries. 

It is confideatly asserted that no ober school boak in 
use ia this country contains so great a variety of useli| 
and indispensable knowledge as this, Besides, there ix 
nothing of the kind before the public with which it ean in- 
terfere, and consequently jt can the more readily be in- 
troduced into schools and academies. ae 

School committees apd teachers are particularly desired 
to examine the work, see 

In a few days the 2d part will be published in a sepa. 
rate form, for the ¢anvenience of those who have 
former editions, march 3}. 


T)RIED“PLUMS, PEACHES, &¢.—New York Dried 
Plums, Virginia Pared Peaches, and Peansylvawa 


used the 


Dried Apples, in fine order, far sale by re 
BA LDW IN. COL 0 
| No. 244 Market street, above 
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“THE ATHEIST) AND ACORN. 
Methinks the world sesins oddly made 
And everything amins?” 
A dall complaining Atheist said, 
As stretched he ley bénesth a-shade, ‘ 
And instanced it in this: 
A large See round, 
eld but by alittle string, __ 
| ‘Which upwards cannot it spring, 
Nor bear it from the ground. — 


‘While on this oak an' acorn small, 
“So disproportioned grows, © 
whosoe’er.eurveys this all, 
‘This universal casual ball, 
Jte fil contrivance knows. 


‘My better jadgment would have hung 
., The on the tree, 
And left the acorn slightly strang, 
*Mongst things that on the surface sprung, 
And weak and feeble be.” 


No more the caviler could say, — 
No faither faults descry ; 

For upwards gazing, as ‘he lay, 

An‘acorn loosened from its spray, — 
Fell down upon his eye. 


The wounded part with tears ran o’er, 

_ As panished for that sin : 

Fool! had that bough a pumpkin bore, 
“Thy whimseys would have worked no more, 
. Nor skoll-have kept them in. | 


A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW 
‘By Campse.u. 


The more we live, more brief appear 
- Oar life’s succeeding stages : 

“A day to childhood seems a year, 

_, And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 

_ Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals ing'rng, like a rivers smooth 

 Along,its grassy borders. 


But, asthe care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, | 
Ye stars that measure life to man! 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


“When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life iteglf is vapid; 
Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its'tide more rapid ? 


It may be strange—yet who would change 

-/’Time’s course to slower speeding ! 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. | 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
_ Indemnifying fleetness ; 
- _And those of youth, a seeming length 
‘ Proportioned to their sweetness. 


‘THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


Tuere are three methods by which the 
fowler effects the purposes of his occupation. 
The first is by bait, the second by conceal- 
ment, and the third by decoy. 

This occupation being insidious is chosen 
by the inspired writers to illustrate the arti- 
fices by which Satan ensnares and ruins men. 
And this fowler has his different methods of 
bait, concealment and decoy. 

Let us look at some of these snares. 

Intemperance is one. Here bait is used, 
and ‘that consists in those agents or causes 
_ which produce a pleasurable sensation in the 
bodily system. This is the object for which 
a man drinks what does him no good, but 
harm, and eats, or indulges any other appetite, 
inordinately. All this is not done for the 
sake of the evil which fellows, but of the pre- 
sent pleasare. The pleasure is the bait, the 
eyil is the snare. How often do we witness 
the operations of the Old Fowler taking men 
like birds in an evil net. Look at that bar 


@® room, what is going on there? what is that 


which shows off in those decanters? what is 
it that is running so often into the drinking 
vessels? what that sends forth such an ef- 
fluvia as almost to suffocate? It is the bait of 
the Old Fowler, and see the flock of men 
whom he is drawing to his snare. Hear them 
disputing and swearing. Aye, he has snared 
them already. If you examine carefully you 
may see signs of the Old Fowler skulking be- 
hind the bar, managing his net, while he 
scatters the bait in such profusion. Presently 
he will spring his net upon them and bind 
them fast in vicious habits to final ruin. Do 
you see those ragged wretches marching away 
with their jugs and bottles? Whither do they 
go? The Old Fowler has a baited spot a mile 
or two off in the shape of a grog shop, and he 
is there behind the counter ready to spring 
his net on all the foolish birds that come for 
the bait. And was ever fowler so successful ? 
What flocks are going andcoming. And no 
one takes the bait but he has a snare fastened 
upon him. Oh could these silly creatures see 
themselves in the mirror of truth, how many 
snares would they find hanging to them at 
every point, and they would feel like men 
with halters about their necks. 

Error in religious sentiment is another 
snare. Here concealment is the method of 
operation. The fowler when he conceals his 
snares, covers them over with light substances, 
so that all appears outwardly fair and plausi- 
ble, for in vain is a net spread in the sight of 
any bird. So it is with the Old Fowler in 
using the snares of error. They are covered 
with specious forms, and terms and profes- 
sions. Error never comes in its own dress or 
name, but in the garb of truth. 

The Pharisee is taken with outward obser- 
vances, prayers and tithes, while his heart is 
ensnared with pride and selfishness. 

The Fanatic is duped with the appearance 
and name of warm zeal and self devotedness. 
He, in his own estimation, is the liring man, 
because he makes a noise and raises a dust. 
He considers himself an example of the 
power of godliness; but his heart is snared 
with spiritual pride and vain glory, and he 
falls into the condemnation of the Devil. 

The heretic, while he maintains the super- 
ficial show of the gospel, such as terms and 
forms, extracts the vital parts, and fills the 
shell with his own philosophy and vain con- 
ceits. He is duped and dupes others by the 
varnish of a fair exterior. But he is snared 
with ambition and scepticism. While he 
opens his boasted stores of light to iiluminate 
the dark paths of all who have gone before 
him, and while he is labouring to free the 
human mind from the shackles of prejudice 
and superstition, his own feet stumble on the 
dark mountains, and he is caught in a net. 
Philosopher that he is, the Old Fowler knows 
too mueh for him, and holds him fast. : 

. The Papist is snared in all the abomina- 
tions of paganism, and the most unbounded 
licentiousness, while.the snare is concealed 
by @ pompobs exterior of rites and parade. 
Many are drawn into these snares by thinking 
that they are-doing God service. 
_ Corrupt companionship is another snare. 
This operates by decoy. In almost all situa- 
‘tions. where men congregate, there will be 
found decoys to draw the unwary into the 


a 


snares of satan. In the factory, the:mechanic 
the school, the college, not unfrequently 


| are foand those corrupting agents, who spread 


the contagion through much of the surround- 
mass. 
_ But there is another method of decoy, if 
such it may be called. In some of the fens of 
England where wild fowl are taken, the prac- 
tice is to prepare a net, in a convenient place, 
and then send out a dog trained to the busi- 
ness to drive the fowl in the direction of the 
net.—And thus while they seek to avoid one 
evil they fall into another. Thus the Old 


‘| Fowler manages, by bringing hypocrites into 


the visible church. They by their incon- 


{sistent example serve to keep many away 


from religion, and to drive them into nets on 
the other hand. How often is it said by the 
flippant dissipated youth, that he is no hypo- 
crite; as if unbelief were better or safer than 
hypocrisy. ‘True, he is no hypocrite, but is 
he not falling into the snares of Satan by 
neglecting religion on account of the hypo- 
crisy of others. And it is a master stroke of 
the Old Fowler, to introduce some of his 
agents into the visible church to drive sinners 
away from Christ, and secure them as his vic- 
tims.— Hartford Watchman. 


From a Foreign Magazine. 
SUNDAY SICKNESS. 


Dr. ———, among other papers, has given 
us one containing the particulars of this dis- 
ease, which is represented by the patient asa 
natural, but which, he thinks, bears all the 
symptoms of a moral disorder. 

“There is a disease at this time, but too 


| prevalent, an account of which is not to be 


found in our popular books of medicine; I 


shall, therefore, endeavour to communicate 


some particulars respecting it. The disease 
to which I refer, is evidently of the intermit- 
ting kind; and in all cases that have fallen 
under my notice, has attacked the patient by 


| violent paroxysms which return every seventh 


day. It may be thought to savor of super- 
stition to mention it, and yet it is a fact, and 
therefore, must not be passed over, that these 
paroxysms return only on the Lord’s Day, on 
which account the disease is called the Sun- 
day Sickness; and the faculty knows it by no: 


‘other name than ‘Diei Dominici Morbus.’ 


On account of its periodical attacks, some 
have thought it to be a kind of Ague, es- 
pecially, as it is attended with a great degree 
of coldness; though I do not perceive the 
symptoms of shivering, which are usual in that 
complaint. 

I have observed the paroxysm commences 
at different periods, but generally in the 
morning of the Lord’s Day, and in many 
cases it seizes the patient befere he haa left 
the bed, and makes him indisposed to rise till 
a later hour than usual. A coldness has first 
been noticed about the region of the heart; 
and a dullness in the head, which stupifies the 
brain, not unusually succeeds ; this is follow- 
ed by yawning, and a sort of lethargy. —The 
patient is sometimes deprived of the use of 
his limbs, especially the legs and the feet, so 
that he finds himself indisposed to walk to the 
‘house of God.’ Some, indeed, have gone up 
to the solemn assembly ; but they have gene- 
rally entered it later than their neighbours; 
and even there the paroxysms have seized 
them, and the symptoms of yawning and 
lethargy have been so violent, that they have 
fallen into a deep sleep, even when the 
preacher has been delivering the most solemn: 
truths; and others have been extremely un- 
easy in their confinement during the short 
time of service, though they have been known 
to sit very contentedly in a play house for 
several hours together. This disease appears 
to stupify those who are subject to it; so that, 
however, they may appear to suffer, they are 
seldom, if ever heard to complain. 1 have 
known persons under other diseases mourn on 
account of their confinement from public 
worship, but the victims of this extraordinary 
disorder were never heard so to do. I wasat 
first greatly surprised, after hearing that the 
patient could not get to public worship, to 
find her the next day as active as if she had 
not been subject to any kind of indisposition; 
but I have since found it very common, after 
the paroxysms are removed, for the patient to 
appear perfectly well till the approach of the 
next Sabbath; though most of the faculty 
agree, that there is a low feverish heat to be 
perceived during the days of interval, which 
is called ferbris mundi, or the worldly fever. 
There seems also to be a loss of appetite for 
savory food, and an entire want of relish for 
panis vite, (bread of life) which it is thought 
might be of service to remove their disease, 
as a very skilful and experienced person has 
asserted, that it was more to him than his 
necessary food; and another has recommend- 
ed it as peculiarly agreeable to the taste. 
One circumstance I had almost forgotten, viz. 
that those who have not laid aside all atten- 
tion to the form of religion, if they are subject 
to the Sunday Sickness, generally feel some- 
what chill and listless about the hours of 
secret retirement, and family devotion. From 
some symptoms in the families where this 
disease has made its appearance, there is 
reason to fear that it is contagious. Some 
children have received the infection from 
their parents; and I expect every week to see 
it more prevalent in the vicinity of certain 
families, who are dreadfully under the power 
of the disorder. The symptoms of yawning 
are evident in some, and of lethargy in others, 
who are not yet so far gone as to be kept from 
public worship. | 3 

I was willing to hope the Sunday sickness 
was a new complaint and peculiar to these 
parts; but it’ seems there are but few places 
where the malady has not reached. Weari- 
ness of the Sabbath appears to have been a 
raging disorder among the Jews; though it is 
to be feared, it never was more prevalent and 
contagious than at present: and I am sorry to 
say, that its prevalence is, and not a little, 
owing to some attempts to prove that its 
effects are not to be dreaded. In searching 
for the cause of these symptoms, I have met 
with considerable difficulty, but am now con- 
vinced, after the closest investigation, that 
they are generally brought on by excessive 
indulgence and feeding without reserve on the 
sour fruits of the flesh, and the windy diet of 
the world. Persons who sit for many hours 
together in close rooms, with vain, carnal 
companions, are peculiarly liable to the ma- 
lady ; and I have observed that a neglect of 
family and social religion on working days, a 
great delight in cards and other games, a fre- 
quent attendance upon night feasts, drinking 
clubs, and the theatres, are among its certain 
forerunners. 

I am desirous that these particulars should 
be laid: before the public, that they may serve 
to caution some persons of their danger, an 
that the skilful may be excited to seek out a 
remedy for the disease. Some have thought 


that the complaint is a moral rather than a 


& 


natural one; it is, however, 


‘and bolusses, to those who have told me that 


when in a few moments, the ship entered: the 


stature tall, and her features bore the 
of ingpiration. On each of her hands was a 


argued. on the 
other side, that the. patients generally com- 
plain of a natural. indisposition.— What is to 
be done? Jt is high time that physicians or 
divines should attend to the malady. I have 
sometimes thought of prescribing draughts 


they could not go to church, or not go in time, 
or keep awake while they were there, but 
when I have found them well and active in 
their business, I have declined it, for fear it 
should seem like forcing medicines. Had I 
been sure that worldly business or pleasure 
had detained them, I should have recommend- 
ed the clergyman to attend to their case; but 
when they talk of their infirmities and indis- 
positions, I do not know how he could ad- 
dress them. Perhaps it is necessary to hold a 
consultation of physicians and divines, that it 
may be determined to whom the patient be- 
longs, and whether the complaint be seated in 
the body or soul.” 
THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. 


This wonderful phenomenon, on the coast 
of Norway, that has excited the wonder and 
astonishment of the world, 1 have seen. 
There are few of my countrymen who have 
had an opportunity, in consequence of the 
situation of it being remote from any port of 
commerce. This whirlpool is situated be- 
tween two islands belonging to a group, off 
the coast of. Norway, called the Lovinstaff 
islands. I had occasion some years since to 
navigate a ship from the North Cape to 
Drontheim, nearly all the way between the 
islands or rocks and that of the main. On 
inquiring of our Norway pilot, about the 
practicability of running near the whirlpool 
he told us, that with a good breeze, it could 
be approached near enough for examination, 
without danger. We at once determined to 
satisfy our curiosity. We began to near it 
about 10 A.M. in the month of September, 
with a fine trading wind at the north-west. 
Two good seamen were placed at the helm— 
the mate on the quarter-deck, and all hands 
at their stations, for wurking the ship, and 
the pilot standing on the bowsprit, between 
the night heads. I went on the maintopsail 
yard with a good glass and seated myself, 


dish of the whirlpool—the velocity of the 
water altered her course three points towards 
the centre, although she was going eight 
knots through the water. This alarmed us 
exceedingly. For a moment we thought de- 
struction was inevitable. She, however, an- 
swered her helm sweetly, and we run along 
the edge, the waves foaming round us in 
every form, while she was gaily dancing over 
them. The sensations we felt cannot be de- 
scribed. Now, imagine to yourself, an im- 
mense circle running round, of a diameter 
of one and a half miles, the velocity increas- 
ing as it nears the centre, and gradually | 
changing its dark blue colour to white— 
foaming, tumbling, and rushing to its vortex, 
very much concave, as much so as the water 
in a funnel, when half run out. The noise 
too, hissing, roaring, and dashing—all press- 
ing on the mind at once, presented the most 
awful, grand, and solemn sight, we ever ex- 
perienced. We were near it about eighteen 
minutes, and in sight of it two hours. From 
its magnitude, I should not doubt, that instant 
destruction would be the fate of a dozen of our 
largest ships, were they drawn in at the same 
moment. The pilot says, that several vessels 
have been sucked down, and that whales 
have also been destroyed; the first we think 
probable enough, but we rather doubt the 
latter. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


We have seen a document containing an 
account of the annual expenditures of the 
nation from 1816 to 1834—the latter year 
inclusive. We have looked through it with 
considerable interest, and have thought that 
some of its facts would be interesting to our 
readers—they are therefore collected and 
transferred to our colums. 


The aggregate expenditures 
for the 18 years, is $463,915,756 14 

Giving for each year the 
average of 

Of the whole amount, there 
was paid for the public 
debt, principal and inter- 
est, (being nearly one- 
half of all the expendi- 
tures of the government,) 

The greatest amount of the 
public debt paid in any 
one year, was in 1817, 
being that year 

The total expenditures were 
also greater in that year 
than in any other of the 
period, being 

During the same time our 


25,773,097 56 


312,864,056 73 


25,423,036 12 


39,900,585 58 


military establishment 

has cost us the round 

sum of 122,275,415 75 
And our naval establish- 

ment 62,897,481 86 


From the above data it appears, that of the 
four hundred and sixty-three millions, which 
it has cost to maintain the federal govern- 
ment, during the last eighteen years, more 
than three hundred and ninety-eight millions 
have been expended on objects and for pur- 
poses, more or less directly warlike in their 
nature—leaving only about sixty-four mil- 
lions (a little more than three and a half 
millions per annum) as necessary to carry on 
the peaceful operations of the government. 
What a comment is this upon the policy of 
nations ! 

POPISH SAINTS. 


The following extraordinary fact is repre- 
sented by the ‘Sentinelle des Pyrenees,” as 
having occurred at Madrid on the 7th inst.:— 
“The Minister of Justice received from the 
Queen Regent an autograph letter, contain- 
ing an exact plan of the Convent of Franciscan 
Nuns, in the street Caballero de Gracia. This 
Convent has a vast number of secret subterra- 
nean passages, which form a real labyrinth. 
The Judge, John Modesto Cartazar, went to 
the Convent, where he made a close search 
during three hours and a half, after which he 
applied to the military Governor for assist- 
ance. The latter sent thirty National Guards, 
who entered the sacred place which had been 
so long interdicted to man. They were or- 
dered especially to watch seventeen Nuns, 
who were assembled in the grand hall, and 
prevent them holding any intércourse with 
each other, either by conversation or writing. 
All were grouped round one of the sister- 
hood named Patrocinio, a young woman, 
twenty-two years of age, very handsome, 


very pale, and greatly depressed. She was in 
mp 


making the slightest remark. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


wound still bleeding, and her forehead was 


encircled with-a vine branch in imitation of 


their positions round the heroine without 
When the 
guards appeared there was a thrill of horror, 
and the inspired Nun said to them, with the 
accent of authority—‘Sisters, cover your 
faces, in order to avoid the gaze of these 
impious men;’ and the Nuns immediately let 
fall their thick veils. The Judge, during 
this time,:remained in conference with the 
Superior. At length he presented himself 
in the hall where the Nuns were assembled, 
and courteously invited the female saint to 
follow him into another apartment. An ex- 
traordinary scene now took place; but, in 
order to form a correct notion of it, one must 
be acquainted with the fanaticism of our 
female Convents. All the Nuns, with their 
hands crossed on their breasts, advanced at 
first in the most humble attitude and suppli- 
cating accent, entreating the guards to kill 
them rather than touch their holy sister; but 
when they perceived that Don Modesto was 
inexorable to their prayers, these innocent 
doves became suddenly transformed into furi- 
ous harpies, and force was required to extri- 
cate the Judge and the Urbans, on whom 
they had darted with imprecations on their 
lips. To allay this tempest of women’s 
tongues, the Superior commanded them to 
withdraw, evidently with ill-grace, and the 
inspired Nun, in mystic phrases, repeated 
the order. They then retired, and left with 
the Judge the Abbess,. the Saint, and the 
mother and sister of the latter, who had just 
entered. After a new conference of some 
hours duration, the Abbess and the two other 
ladies having answered for the reappearance 
of the Saint, the Judge retired, and left her 
in the Convent; but, yesterday, she was con- 
ducted to a private house, where she is 
guarded by officers of justice. From these 
searches and conferences it has been dis- 
covered that this young woman, instructed 
and fanaticised by the Priests, was the Py- 
thoness of the Carlists, who, by her inspira- 
tions, extorted money for the insurrection of 
Navarre. It remains now to be ascertained 
whether the Nun is an accomplice, or an in- 
strument in the hands of designing persons. 
Strange to say, she belongs to a Liberal 
family, and her brother was. killed by the in- 
surgents. Certain it is, that Carlist conven- 
ticles have been held in this Nunnery.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


During the middle ages, marriages, except 
among the very highest classes, were always 
performed at the church door; it was the 
second part of the ceremony, which con- 
sisted of the benediction and the eucharist, 
that alone were performed at the altar. 


Authors in Germany.—It has been calcu- 
lated that out of a population of 42,000,000 
in Germany, there are 12,500 writers; or 
one author to every 3200 individuals. The 
number of sheets printed has been estimated 
at 187,000,000 per annum, which gives forty- 
seven sheets per head, exclusive of periodical 
works. 

The King of Piedmont has issued an Or- 
donnance against the Jews, compelling all of 
such religion in his state to inhabit a certain 
quarter, and denying them the privilege of 
possessing land without a Royal order. 


Algiers—Some French capitalists have 
bought land at Algiers, on which they mean 
to plant mulberry trees, and cultivate the 
sugar-cane. From the inquiries. and re- 
searches which have been made, it is thought 
probable that the culture will be attended 
with success. 

Weaving —Louis Floren, a lad of sixteen, 
living in the town of Verviers, has just 
woven a pair of cotton trowsers, of small 
dimensions, but beautiful form, without a 
seam; the button holes were made in the 
loom, and even the mother of pearl buttons, 
pierced with four holes, were fastened on 
while in the frame, without the assistance of 
a needle. 

Education in Paris.—A French paper con- 
tuins the following statistics connected with 
education in Paris. The number of pupils 
at the school of Jaw this year is 3454; at the 
school of medicine, 4500; at the normal 
school, 67; at the College of St. Louis, 290 
boarders and 575 out-scholars, in all, 865; 
College Louis le Grand, 500 boarders and 
500 out-scholars; College Charmagne, 794. 
The increase in the number of scholars upon 
last year, is from one-fifteenth to one-twen- 
tieth. 


The Royal Library at Paris.—From an 
inspection recently made at the royal library 
in Paris, it appears, that it now contains 
800,000 printed volumes, 100,000 manu- 
scripts, and 1,000,000 historical documents. 
Taking the average, 15,000 volumes are an- 
nually added, exclusive of pamphlets. 


Sugar Obtained from Indian Corn.— 
M. Pallas lately presented to the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris a sample of this sub- 
stance, extracted from the stem of the plant, 
which has been found to contain nearly six 
per cent. of syrup boiled to ‘40 degress, a 
part of which will not crystallize before 
fructification, but it condenses and acquires 
more consistency from that period to the 
state of complete maturity. ‘The most fa- 
vourable time to obtain the greatest quantity 
of sugar is immediately after the maturity 
and gathering of the fruit. ‘The matter left 
after the extraction of the sugar is capital to 
feed cattle or to make packing paper. 


druggist at Habourdin, near Lille, hearing 
that M. Gendrin was a candidate for the Mon- 
thyon prize, in consequence of having dis- 
covered that sulphuric acid was a cure for 
the disease occasioned by white lead, has 
sent in his claims to the French Academy of 
Sciences, for the priority of the discovery. 
His formula is as follows:—One pint of 
water, half an ounce of sulphuric alcohol, 
two ounces of magnesia, and four ounces of 
syrup of gum. Besides this drink, he gives, 
morning and evening, a draught composed of 
half an ounce of castor oil, half an. ounce 
of syrup of lemons, and a quarter of a grain 
of opium. 


Antique Statues.—Four statutes and a 
cengtaph in stone, all supposed to be of the 
fourteenth century, have been lately found in 


a vault in the castle of Lassavas, in Switzer- 


land, Two of the statutes representing fe- 


the crown of thorns. The Nuns preserved | 


White Lead.—M. Foucat, a chemist and | 


ble knowledge aod true happiness should be eularged 
every where.”’— 


tion, and contains much rare and curious informatiun, 
which would richly repay & perusal.”— 
ost. 


males, and the other two armed knights. On 
of the knights presents a curious figure: his 
culrass is open, and two toads are gnawing 


his. sides—the visor is up, and two more 
toads are preying upon his cheeks. It is; 


supposed, that there is some legend of the | year to year. 


revolutionary wars of the period connected 
with this figure, but, as yet, no trace of it has 
been found. 

Fossils.—Some fossil fishes, teeth, and bro- 
ken bones, have been found in the micaceous 
sand stone of Hombourg (Moselle). This is 
an interesting fact, as at this spot nothing 
but remains of plants have been hitherto dis- 
covered. 

Eels.—M. Sieboldt has communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences, a fact 
which was transmitted to him by M. Girardin, 
Professor of Chemistry at Rouen. While 
digging a well, the water which rushed into 
it from the springs, contained two small eels, 


Dumeril, and which must have had a subter- 
ranean existence in- the springs. Seeds of 
various kinds were also brought by the water 
of a well in the same manner at Tours. 


The Moon.—Some time since, a M. Gruit- 
hausen, of Munich, stated, that he had ineon- 
testible proofs that the moon is inhabited : 
all Europe assailed him with ridicule, but he 
was not to be laughed out of his opinions, and 
has now re-published them, in concert with a 
learned colleague and astronomer, M. Schre- 
ter. Their common conclusions are: first, 
that the vegetation on the surface of the moon 
extends to 55° N. lat.; secondly, that from the 
50th degree of N. lat. to the 47th of S. lat., 
they recognise evident traces of the abode 
of animated beings. They repeat that which 
Gruithausen formerly asserted, that they per- 
ceive high roads in various directions, and 
have further discovered a colossal edifice, 
nearly under the equator of our satellite. 
At this place there is an appearance of a 
considerable city, near to which they are per- 
fectly assured of the existence of a construc- 
tion similar to that called in fortification, a 
horn-work. 

Change of Sentiment.—An extraordinary 
degree of excitation has been prevalent at Ips- 
wich, (England,) in consequence of the Rev. 
J. Ketley, minister of the Unitarian Chapel, 
having, from his pulpit, made a recantation 
on Sunday morning last. In the course of 
his observations, he said that he had recently 
formed an acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. 
Butler, curate of St. Margaret’s, who, in de- 
bating with him on doctrinal points, had used 
such powerful arguments as entirely to beat 
him off his ground. He therefore prayed to 
God to forgive him, for having hitherto Jed 
his congregation impiously to deny the divi- 
nity of Christ. The effect of this declara- 
tion on the congregation was like a thunder- 
bolt, and so shaken were their nerves, that 
many were obliged to have recourse to tears. 
Mr. Ketley himself was greatly affected. 
There was no service in the afternoon or 
evening, and the trustees have decided that 
Mr. Ketley shall no longer have the use of 
the pulpit. It is a singular fact, that the at- 
tendance at the Unitarian Chapel, from be- 
ing the smallest in the town, has, through 
the persuasive eloquence of Mr. Ketley, 


lately become one of the most crowded.— 
Suffolk Chronicle. 


RESBYTERIAN TRACT AND SUNDAY 

SCHOOL SOCIETY—have published the follow- 

ing tracts, which can be had at No.9, George street 
Philadelphia. 


No. I. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos 
tolical Constitution of the Church of Christ; by Samue 
Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.,96 pages, 12mo. Price 124 cents per 
single copy, $1 374 per doz. and $10 per hundred. 

o. IT. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in 
the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 26 
pages, ]2mo. Price 6} cls. per single copy, 60 cents per 
doz. and pt 00 per hundred. 

No. Ill. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
Illustrated and Defended ; by J. J. Janeway. D, D., Vice 
President of the College of New Brunswick and Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity and of Political Econo- 
my, 24 pages 12mo. Price 63 cents per single copy, 60 
cents per doz, and $4 00 ~~ hundred. 

No. IV. The Duty of Catechetical Instruction; by 
Archibald Alexander, D. D , Professor of Didactie and 
Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 12 pages, 12mo. Price 3 cents per. single copy, 
30 cents per doz. and $2 25 per hundred. 

No. V. The Shorter Catechisin of The Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revised and 
collated by the Committee of Publication. 36 pages, 
18mo. Price 63 cents per single copy 60 cents per doz. and 
$4 00 per hundred. 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, 20 pages, 12mo. Price 5 cents single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 00 per hundred. 

o. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Illustrated, Proved and Applied, by the Rev. She- 
pard K. Kollock, 22 pages 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 per 100. 

Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies —— Tracts, 
will be entitled to five per cent discount from the above 

rices, 
g All orders from a distance should be addressed to the 
subscriber, No. 9, George Street. 
WM. S. MARTIEN. 


N OTICE.—Tie book and stationary business which 

for the Jast ten or twelve years has been carried on 
by the subscriber, as agent, will from this date be con- 
ducted for the same interests by his son Joseph, under 
the firm of J. N. Patterson & Co. All persons indebted 
are requested to call at the old stand, (78 Market street,) 
and pay to J. N. P. & Co., who are authorised to receive 


the same. ROBERT PATTERSON. 


J. N. Patterson & Co., (late R. Patterson, Agent, 
Booksellers and Stationers, Irwin’s Row, 78 Market st., 
Pittsburg. Customers may depend on finding prices low, 
especially those who buy for cash. | 

Pittsburg, Jan, 1st, 1836. 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY CHRONICLE, 


Subscriptions received, and back Numbers supplied 
by J. WHETHAM, 
No. 22 South Fourth street. 


KEY & BIDDLE have just published THE MENTAL, 
ILLUMINATION AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF MANKIND, or an Inquiry into the means by which 
a general diffusion of knowledge and moral principle may 
be promuted, by Thomas Dick, LL.D. author of Christian 
Philosophy, &c. 

‘‘ We have not had leisure to give the volume more } 
than a cursory examination, but so far as this entitles us 
to venture an opinion, it‘does appear to us to comprise a 
most valuable body of instructive aud useful information, 
interesting to every one concerned in the training of 
youth.”— The Friend. 

‘‘A most excellent work has just been published by 
Key & Biddle, which should be read by all classes,”— 
Philadelphia Gazette 

‘« All the works written by the author of the volume now 
before us, have acquired tor him an enviable celebrity, 
among the intelligent and good, and enlarged his reputa- 
tion to an extent that must Le truly gratifying to one en- 
gaged in so pleasing and self-approving a task, as that to 
which the benevolent mind of this author has so long and 
so successfully been devoted. The work which now 
claims attention possesses equal, though different merit, 
with any that have preceded, and we cheerfully welcome 
it as another auxiliary In the noble cause of general in- 
struction.” —Penn Inquirer and Courier. 

‘ We havc no hesitation in ranking this work among 
the most instructive that has been presented to the public 
for many years. We ‘cannot call public attention too 
earnestly to it.’—Poulson’s Daily Adv. : 

‘¢This volume, for its admirable instructiveness, de- 
serves to be read by all readers, by all who live in con- 
tented apathy in regard to the best interests of human so- 
ciety, and by all others tbat are not satisfied with the 
things which are, but who are concerned that the great in- 
terests of mankind should be rightly understood aud effec- 
tually advanced. We are all—ibat is all the considerate 
and well principled—concerned, that meral evil and igno- 
rance should be diminished in the world, and that valua- 


Young Men's Advocate, 
“ present work treats upon the subject of Educa- 


ridge and Andrew B. Cross; — month! 


which have been identified as such by M.| 


to our 


mar12 | March 10. 


HE BALTIMORE LITERARY - 
OUS MAGAZINE, conducted by 


at $2 50 
rannum; discharged by $2 00 paid on debeartlon, 
e copy will be given to any person (out of Baltimore) 
who will procure five subscribers, and remit $10 in ad- 
vance. And at that rate for a larger number, aud from 


Contents of the March No.: 1. Sermon by Rev. Levi 

R. Reese ; 2. Masses in Arrear ; 3. Trial of Anti-Christ; 

4. Universalism; 5. Collectanea Il.; 6. Eighteen Doc- 

trines, &c.; 7. ‘* Whither goest thou ?” 8. Lent ; 9. Liv- 

din Philadelphia by J. Whetham 
ubscriptions received in Phila ia by J. 

No. 22 South Fourth street. 


‘THE MISSIONARY HERALD.—Containing the 
most luteresting intelligence from all the Missionary 
stations, Is published monthly, at $1.50 per asnum. 
Persons wishing to take this work will please send their 
names and residence to A. Fiint, No. 42 North Sixth 


street. 
Owing to the obstruction of the navi ati the Feb- 
ruary Number was detained four wach aa ae way, and 


the number for March has just come to it i 
hoped that hereafter it will be received 
The friends of Missions will read with ively interest 
the recent cheering intelligence from Ceylon where the 
Lord has again been wag ones to grant t most signal 
of fity of the heathen youth connected wi 
prc a y ith that station. 


CICERO'’s: SELECT LETTERS.—The Select Set- 

ters of Cicero, to which are added, English Notes 
and Explanations; by M. L. Hurlbret; for the use of 
Schools: 1 vol. 12mo. pp 336. 

The letters of Cicero are History in its truest and 
best sense. His letters are instinct with the spirit of 
life and reality. They form, as is well known, the basis 
and substance of oue of the most valuable historical bio- 
graphies in our language—Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 
his day by 

HENRY PERKINS, 


March 24. No. 134 Chesnut street. 


ACRED GEMS.—Consisting of Scripture Texts, and 

verses, handsomely put up in fancy covers, price 
four cents. Sabbath Text Book for the year 1836.—Con 
taining an ee text, and verse of poetry, for each 
Sabbath in the vear, price six cents. Published by the 
American Sunday Schoo] Union, at their Depository, 146 
Chesnut street. Where may be found a choice assortment 
of nearly six hundred books, prepared expressly for 
youth, and sold from half a cent to 623 cents each. 


IRGINIA PARED PEACHES—in fine order, for 
sale low. Also New York dried plums and Dela- 
ware dried apples of first quality, for sale atthe Tempe- 
rance ‘Tea and Grocery store, S. W. Corner of Dock and 
Second street, JAMES R. WEBB. 


Wee TEMPERANCE GROCERY 

STORE.—The Subscribers having opened a 
Wholesale Temperance Grocery Store, are prepared to 
supply all who may favour them with a call with the usual 
variety of Goods in their line of business on as guod terms 
as can be had in the city. They design to do business in 
the most liberal and satisfactory manner. The usual 
credits given, or discounts for cash. 


The patronage of all Temperance Store Keepers is re- 


spectfully solicited. 
S. COLTON & CO: 
No. 25 north Water street, Philadelphia. 
march 3—tf 


Goov's BETTER COVENANT.—No. 2 of the Li- 
brary of Christian Knowledge. Wm. MaRsHaLy & 
Co., have this day published, The Better Covenant, prac- 
tically considered from Hebrews viii. 6, 10, 12, with a 
supplement on Philippians ii. 12, 13, by the Rev. Francis 
Goode, M. A. Lecturer of Clapham, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng., with a preface and 
table of contents by the Rev. Herman Hooker, first Ame- 
rican, from the second London edition. 


Archdeacon Corrie, now Bishop of Madras, and once 
the companion of Henry Martyn, in a letter to a friend in 
Philadelphia, dated Calcutta, October 1834, says of the 
abcve work—*“ You will have seen Mr. Goode’s Lectures 
on the Better Covenant; they are much approved by 
good people at home, and are quite to my mind ; but some 
of here enter fully into what appears to 
me the perfection of them, namely, the layi 
Christ far salvation.” 

The Right Rev. Bishop M‘Ilvaine, of Ohio, in a.letter 
to the editor of the American edition, says—‘‘ The book, 
as well as the author, is in high estimation, for sound di- 
vinity, and an admirable exibition of its experimental 
pt in among that class of the Clergy of the Church 
of Engiand whose writings are best known in this country. 
As a book of divinity—divinity as it should be—not co 
and abstract, and dead, freezing the affections while it 
exercises the intellect, but retaining the living beauty and 
heart affecting interest of the Revelation it proceeds from 
—divinity adapted to the intellectual wants of the closet 
student of divine truth, while it provides the simplest 
and sweetest nourishment for the spiritual necessities of 
the humblest Christian,—as a book of practical piety, es- 
pecially in regard to the nothingness of the sinner out of 
Christ, and its tendency to promote a spirit of active, 
cheerful, happy obedience, by all those motives of thank- 
fulness, love, praise, and joyful hope, which belong to the 
‘adoption of sons,’ I know of no book of the present age 
more valuable. Students of Divinity will find it a book to 
he studied. Readers of devotional writings will find it 
full of divine knowledge, of experimental truth, and of 
excitements to prayer and praise.” 

For sale to the Trade, and at retail by 


 W. MARSHALL & Co. 
Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE .—The semi-annua! exami- 

nations will take place on the 28—30ih March, 

when the Winter Term will close. ‘the Summer Term 

will open on the 28th of April, and continue twenty-one 
weeks. 

Besides the advantages of the regular college classes, 
in reference to which we have here nothing peculiar, the 
students enjoy the opportunity of acquiring [in the Aca- 
demical Department] a business education and a know- 
— of the German, French and Italian languages, 
without extra expense. 

_ Besides the principal, we have now, a Professor of An 
cient Languages, a Professor of Mathematics, a Professo 
of Modern Languages a Professor of Chemistry, and a 
Master of the Academical Department. 

Applications for admission should be made to the Pre- 
sident of the College some time previously to the com- 
mencement of the term : and students should be punctual 
in attendance at the day, fora new class in Latin, Ger- 
man, &c. is formed in term, and only one. 

The Principal and three others of the instructors reside 

the college. 

A lecture is delivered on the Sabbath for the benefit 
of the students, and according to age, they are divided 
into two classes of Biblical instruction, in addition to 
which they have access, at will, to public worship in the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, German Reformed, Episcopalian, 
or Methodist Church. 

Parents and guardians are requested to state in writing 
at which of these services their sons or wards are to at- 
tend, as also what course of studies they wish them to 
pursue, viz; whether a regular classical course, or ‘onl 
the business course, which may include German, Frenc 
or Italian. Every student must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character, and those who are under 
16 it is very desirable should not be furnished with pocket 
money. 

Students furnish their own rooms, and are charged a 
follows, viz: 

For boarding, tuition, fuel in recitation rooms, 
room rent, facilities of manual labour and use 


of library, winter term, 23 weeks, $57 00 
Summer term, 21 do. 53 00 
For fuel in private rooms and attendance, 3 33. 
Washing at 30 ceats per coz. and oil [about] 11 67 


Entire college charges, 1 
From which is decucted the value of labour [3 hours 
per day.}] ‘Ihis of course is very various, from six to 
sixty percent. The term charges payabie half in ad- 
vance and with those under 16 a deposit should be made- 
with the Principal to meet contingencies, the disburse- 
ment of which appears on the term bills. Such as enter 
before the middle of the term pay tuition for the whole ; al= 
ter the middle any time oue half. If a student leave before 
the close of a term no drawback or reduction will be 
made, except in case of sickness, or other inevitable ne- 
cessity of which however the faculty must judge. 
J. M. PORTER, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
GEURGE JUNKIN, 
President of the College. 


Editors friendly to the cause of Education would con- 
fer a favour on an Infant Institution, struggling with ma- 
ny difficulties, by a few gratuitous insertions of this no- 


lice. 
Easton, Pa. Feb, 10, 1836.—eow—3m. 


HE MURDERED MOTHER; a short story which 
ought to be read by every boy and girl in the land ; 
showing that by a sinful course of conduct, children may, 
and sometimes do, bring down the grey hairs of a parent 
with sorrow to the grave. Written for the American 
Sunday School Union, and sold at 146 Chestnut street, 
and at all their depositories. jan 12-1f 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Life of John Calvin; 
by Theodore Beza; Translated by Francis Sib- 


son, A. B., of Trinity College, Dublin; with Copious 

Notes by an American Editor, with a Portrait. Popery 

an a ag and Religious Liberty and Dangérous 
pub 


ic; by W. C. Brownlee, D.D., of New 
York. Dr. Breckinridge’s Adddress; An Adaddjess De- 
livered July 15th, 1835, before the Eucleian aud Philo- 


mathean Societies of the University of the, City of New 


York; by John Breckinridge, D. The Female Stu- 


deat, or Leciures to Young Ladies on Female Eduea- 
tion, for the Use of Mothers, Teachers, and Pupils; by 
Mrs. Phel 

ral as ll by M. Jules Cloquet, M. D.; with 47 En-. 
gravings, in 2 vols. 12mo. A 
Slavery Question; by E. Ls Barrows, Jr., of New York. 


. Recollections of the Private Life of Gene- 


iew of the American, 


or sale by 
. WHETHAM, 
No. 22 South Fourth street 
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Works, is there graphically set forth, and is utterly rejected as | fer the curse, pass over to the great Surety. As Onesimus con- 


think if they look at him again, they may be convinced that Dr. | 
{ tracted the debt, so the sinner is charged in the book of Gud’s ac- 


& “a mere philosophical theory.” “Neither the terms representa- Janeway wrote his essay to disabuse Edwards on this point, not 
ae ee ‘te. Bee Sipe Bo > tive, covenant, or impute are ever applied to the transaction in| without good grounds to sustain him. Calviniste-a3.8 at |} count: as Paul assumed the debt of his friend, so Jesus assumes 
the sacred Scri tures.” : Iam surprised to hear Mr. Barnes adduce Calvin as teaching have spent debt of our sin: as Philemon imputed it to Paul, so God ‘ime 
| eos ert Barnes, On these various points of proof, I think it the less necessary to| the doctrine of persona] identity—and that, after the quietus | made of th puted our sin to Jesus: As Paul’s agency, flowing from his con- 
2: Bn a a 2 GOES Ee ag it ee ee -?| dwell, because in his pleadings, Mr. Barnes admits the truth of} given by the Bib ical Repertory to.the very same assertions in surdity of -¢ nexion with his friend, is the basis of the imputation; so the 
gaa ee ee aaa ee the chargeand puts ina plea of justification—he sets upa defence, | the Christian Spectator; and especially am I surprised at his | of impu suretyship of Christ, resulting from his headship over his church, 
pet SACRO Rage. TS ee and on thet we must join issue. But let us first look into the | citing the very e there cited, and giving the same mis-| Calvin theory”: pursuing <after | is the basis of the imputation of their sin to him, and consequently 

| standards of the church, and see whether they teach that Adam’s| translation of Calvin’s words, after the severe and deserved re- | another, - ce aoe "1 of his righteousness to them. Jesus obeyed the law of G ‘od . 


‘ 


» = 


_ is plain—* men sin in their own persons, sin themselves—as in- 


_ absurd coomeagaeg, 3 is coined, and the real doctrine is lashed over 
e 


‘ment (which I shall notice hereafter) he alleges that if Adam’s 


oer Away the pillars that sus- 
Memovenant is sure. It is esta- 
patted by the oath of Him that 
of David.” It was ad- 
brother Barnes’ denial 
cannot read my title clear 
fitle, nothing which 
On inheritance on high. 
ame accused does deny “ that 
posterity,” Remar 
ceciéres it; his language 
OF pet over by an arbitary 
aeeemrocent, and that they are held 


term theory is applied:to 

theoryor Combustion the 
and vision—the theory 


makes: me-sense full and clear. ‘Friend, 
by whom?by whose authority? in: whose name, art 


righteous- 
Cor. ix. 24, So 
prize, So here, “I follow after, {if 
fam) whom I am apprehended of 
end thing] by which I am appre- 
particle, for that: or bécause, 


oa). 


the correctness of the affirmation. Allow me to designate a few 


instances. Matth. xii. 43. “‘He walketh through dry places.” 
Here the governed case is expressed, and the preposition, in- 
cluded in the verb, is repeated, dia, through. The same occurs’ 
xix..24. “ To gothrough the eye of a needle.” Mark iv. 35. “ Let 
us pass over unto the other side”—Let us pass through [the sea] 
unto, &c. Here the governed case is understood. Luke ii. 15. 
the same—verse 35, “ A sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
also.” Here the case is expressed and the preposition is not 
repeated. So xix. l. “ Passed through Jericho.”—And many 

er instances might be cited, all showing that where it is not 
expressed, a case must be supplied before it is possible to apply 
the ordinary rules of grammatical construction and make the sen- 
tence full. Seeing, therefore, that the verb, passed through, 
requires a case, the difficulty is obviated, for that case is the ante- 
cedent tothe pronoun whom. The sentence therefore precisely 
translated, stands thus.. “ Wherefore, as through one man sin 
passed in upon the world, and through the sin, death; and so 
(or even so) upon all men, death passed through [him] in whom 
all have sinned.” Owen, in his Treatise on Justification, 
Vol. XI. ch. xvi. p. 400., says of this passage, The Apostle 
“declares, how all men universally became liable to this punish- 
ment, or guilty of death, © xavres nuagror ‘in quo omnes 
peccaverunt;’ ‘in whom all have sinned.’ For it relates unto 
the one man that sinned, in whom all sinned; which is evident 
from the effect thereof, in as much as in him al] died;” 1 Cor. 
xv. 32. Or as it is here, on his sin “death passed upon all men.” 
And this is the evident sense of the words, «7% being put for ev 
which is not unusual in the Scripture. See Matth. xv.5. Rom. 
iv. 18. v.2. Phil. i.3. Heb. ix.17. And it is so often used by 
thé best writers in the Greek tongue. So Hesiod, ‘ Metron de 
epi pasin ariston,’ modus in omnibus rebus optimus. So &> iui 
forev ‘in verbis situm est..—And this reading of the words is 
contended for by Austin against the Pelagians, rejecting their 
‘eo quod,’ or ‘ propterea’ [for that or hecause.] But I shall not 
contend about the reading of the words.” - 

Mr. Barnes also affirms here, that men can sin no other way 
than in their own persons, thereby denying that “we sinned in 
‘him, and fell with him in his first transgression.” His language 


deed, how can they sin any other way ?”" 
Proof 3. There is here an attempt to make the doctrine of im- 
tation ridiculous, by a phraseology not sanctioned by resutable 
Calvinistic writers. (1) “The expression to sin by imputation 
is unintelligible, and conveys no idea. (2) The Apostle makes 
no such distinction, and conveys ‘no such idea.” Here it is 
obvious that the doctrine of imputation is held up to scorn. An 


the absurdity. teach with the standards, that Adam sinned 
as a public head—a representative and thé guilt of his sin was 
imputed to his posterity ; and they were thus condemned—“ they 
sinned in him and fell with him,” into condemnation and death. 

Proof 4. “Death reigned; and this proves that they were sin- 
ners. If it should be said, that the death of infants would prove 
that they were sinners also, I answer— (a) That this was an 
inference which the Apostle does not draw.” Here is a plain 
denial that infants are sinners representatively,—that “they sin- 
ned in him.” (6) “If it did refer to infants, what would it prove? 
Not that the sin of Adam was imputed,” &c. Plainly rejecting 
imputation. | 

roof 5th is equally explicit. He lays down three arguments 

against imputation. 1. The silence of Payl.—* The Apostle 
says nothing of it.” 2. “It is nothing but an effort to explain 
the manner of an event,” unexplained. 3. It is no explanation at 
all, but an increase of the difficulty ; it occasions a challenge of 
God’s justice. 

Proof 6. The comment here is on v.19. “ For as by one man’s 
[Adam’s] disobedience, many were made sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one, [Christ] shall many be made righteous.” Now no 


slightest intimation that was by imputation.” And as an argu- 
rity are condemned for his sin, without their own act, then 
Christ’s people are constituted righteous by his act, without their 
own voluntary agency. The Apostle says explicitly that “the 
many were made sinners, by the disobedience of the one”—he 
does not say, they were placed in such a position, that whenever 
they, would act morally, they would become sinners. ‘This is the 
loss; but the text contradicts it expressly: “ They were made, 
¢. €. constituted sinners.” How! No matter: any way at all, so 


By thot di of 
,and men insensibly | opposite taal).that is spiritually good; and wholly inclined to all 


sin is imputed to his posterity. Confession, ch. vi. 3. “They being 
the root of all mankind; the guilt of this sin was imputed, and 
‘the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them by ordinary generation. Ch. iv. 
From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
1 evil, do proceed all actual transgressions.”° Larg. Cat. 22. “The 
covenant beingymade with Adam, as a public person, not for him- 
self only, for his: posterity, all mankind descending from him 
by ordinary generation, sinned in ‘him, and fell with him in that 
first transgression.” 25. “ The sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
men fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
that, righteousness wherein he was created, and the corruption of 
his nature, whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled, an:! made 


evi, and that continually; which is co nly called sriging? 

_ Heré-observe £. There was a covenant. 2. Adam wap its pub- 
lic_person—its head. 3. He acted in the whole matter for him- 
self and-his posterity. 4. They sinned in him—he acted for 
them, and by consequence, 5. His sin, in all its legal effect, is 
charged in law upon them. 6. The immediate legal effect is 
condemnation to death—“ thou shalt surely die.” 7. A necessary 
effect of this is loss of original righteousness on the one hand and 
original c@rruption—indis ness, disability and opposition to?all 
good, and inclination to all evil, on the other. ' These things are 
obvious, and to labour the proof of the doctrine of imputation 
being taught in our standards, would be lighting tapers to seek 
‘the sun at noon day.. I will now proceed to the defence of 
brother Barnes, and some other points which will turn up in the 
progress of the discussion. ‘. 

_1. My figst remark is upon his distinction between the guilt of 
ein and sin itself—the former, he. says, is imputed, according to 
our Confession, but not the latter. “To impute sin itself to a 
‘man is one thing; to impute the obligation to punishment, is an-. 


this distinction to be real and accurate and material, and my not 
observing it, a clear evidence of “the loose and indigested manner 
in which these charges have been brought up.” Now, Mr. Modera- 
tor, I really had taken up the notion, loose or strict, that to charge 
a man with the sin of another—or- with his own sin—to' hold him 


it unto the charge-of any, and to deal with them according to its 
deserts.” Edwards, II. 309, “ But yet when the doctrine of ori- 


ain,” meani 
T 


y vinistic ngs speak every where of “ the imputation of Adam’s 


aspect of it and in er aspect. 
2. Mr. Barnes labours much to prove that the idea of personal | 
identity with Adam was the doctrine of the older Calvinists— 
“that the posterity of Adam are not condemned for his sin as being 
the sin of another charged on them, but as truly and properly 
theirs; that they are subject to condemnation not as in themselves 
innocent beings made guilty by imputation.” The obvious design 
of this attempt is to make the impression, that the Calvinists of 
this day [the old school] have renounced Calvinism, and by conse- 
quence he and others may, with equal impunity, renounce the 
whole doctrine of imputation, both as now held and as he suys it 
was formerly held. [This argument was formally advanced by 2 
member of the Presbytery.] And I admit, the argument would 
have an overwhelming power, if it had a foundation in truth—if 
it were true that we have forsaken the old doctrine of imputation 
and embraced a new doctrine, then indeed any who please may 
reject ours and embrace one still newer. But fortunately this is 
not the case, and the brother’s attempt to make it out is an utter 
failure. Neither Edwards nor any other Calvinist of note ever 
taught that Adam and his posterity were personally one—that we 
sinned in him personally, but only patatively—he being our repre- 
sentative and acting for us, On this subject remark (1) Edwards 
affirms the doctrine of a covenant one-ness—a federal identity— 
amoral unity. Thus the members of a congregation are one. 
How ! personally? No, but socially, legally. ‘Thus the whole 
inhabitants of a city are one—not personally but legally—by com- 
pact, agreement, covenant. Their charter is the legal instrument 
by which they are bound together. This, and not their physical 
relations as parents and children, make them one moral body, 
having a moral head, who acts, agreeably to the covenant com- 
pact or charter, for the whole. This is seen in his Treatise on 
Original Sin, p. II, ch. i. sec. 3. Works, II. 425, &c., where, 
though he uses not the word covenant, he does use terms which 
afterwards he uses as synonymous with it. He calls it, p. 432, 
**God’s establishment.” “ But I shall take notice of one or two 
things further, showing that Adam’s posterity were included in 
God’s establishment with him.” And p. 438, “the constitution he 
established with them.” And having summed up his heads of ar- 
gument, he concludes—“ I cannot but think it must appear to 
every impartial person, that Moses’ account does, with sufficient 
evidence, lead all mankind, to whom his account is communicated, 
to understand, that God, in his constitution with Adam, dealt with 
him as a public person—as the head of the species—and had re- 
spect to his posterity, as included in him.” Compare these with 
P. IV. iii. vol. II. p. 543, where he meets the objection against 
imputation, that such imputation is unjust and unreasonable, in- 
asmuch as Adam and his posterity are not one and the same.” 
And he meets it by affirming that his posterity is “ one with him” 
—that is ina certain sense. “That God, in every step of his 
proceeding with Adan, in relation to the covenant or constitution 
established with him, looked on his posterity as being one with him.” 
Here is a unity with Adam, not personal, but “ in J con to the 


covenant.” It isa federal union, whereby Adam is constituted 
«as the moral head of his posterity”—* there being a constituted 
one-ness or identity.” _'These italics are Edwards’ own, and un- 
questionably they and the phrase “ moral head” were designed to 
point out a covenant, a federal or moral headship, in contradis- 
tinction from the natural headship or physical connex:on as the 
parent of their mere animal nature. And so Stapfer, whom he 
quotes, says, “Seeing therefore that Adam with all his posterity 
constitute but one moral person, and are united in the same cove- 
nant, and are transgressors of the same law, they are also to be 
looked upon as having, in a moral estimation, committed the same 
transgression of the law, both in number and kind.” Stapfer, too, 
makes the unity dependent on the covenant—it is not a personal 
identity as brother Barnes will have it—but a federal unity consti- 
tuting Adam and his seed “one moral person,” just as a charter 
in law constitutes the corporators one moral person. Edwards, p. 
548, states as an objection of his opponents, “ First difficulty— 
That appointing Adam to stand, in this great affair, as the moral 
head of his posterity, and so treating them as one with him, as 
standing or falling with him, is tnjurious to them.” Here again 
is the covenant of works—“ appointing Adam to stand—as the 
moral head of his posterity ;” nothing about personal one-ness. In 


of this, and fixes his eye upon the illustrations from a tree and its 
branches, and from the metaphysical nature of identity, and de- 
hights to dwell upon the phrase “arbitrary constitution ;” but he 
should do Edwards the justice to state that this “ arbitrary consti- 
tution” “is regulated by divine wisdom.” It is, in fact, as every 
candid reader will admit, simply and only “ the covenant of works.” 
I can therefore find no just ground for the doctrine of “ personal 
identity” with Adam, without treating Edwards unfairly. The 
Biblical Repertory seems to admit it, but shows plainly that the 
admission makes that great man inconsistent with himself.* I 


“We are condemned not on the ground of imputation solely, as 
we endure its punishment because we are also ourselves culpa- 


in as much as, viz. our nature having been vitiated in him, is 
‘morally guilty before God.” (Iniquitatis reatu obstringitur apud 


posterity. 


buke given to. the Protestant by the Repertory for it. Allow me 
to quote the paragraph, as the best possible refutation. Rep. vol. 
III. p. 418. “ The Protestant need only throw his eye the second 
time upon the above passage, to see that he has misapprehended 
its meaning and erred in his translation. He makes Calvin say, 
‘ We are condemned, not by imputation merely, as if punishment 


were exacted of us for another’s sin, but.we undergo its punish- | ple a epcirine : 
consists, say@ne, in the doctrine that the sin‘of Adam is not{ 


ment (viz. the punishment of Adam’s sin,) because we are charge- 
able with rvs criminality, (viz. the criminality of Adam’s sin,) 
[directly against the reviewer again.]” Yes, and against Calvin 
too; for there is nothing in the original to answer to the word 
ITs, and the assertion entirely alters the sense. Calvin does not 


say, that we are chargeable with the criminality of Adam’s sin,”| that they are) 
but just the reverse; “Non per solam imputationem damnamur, | personally or 
ty consist. if’ 
and par perso 
| this tif and the worhtt6 com te tie: 
same as if the infant had himself committed the sin. This is said 

to be by a sovereign arrangement of God appointiag Adam to be 

in all respects the representative of his posterity.” If there be no 

intention here to insinuate that infants suffer in the world to 

come, and if there be no peculiar meaning in his terms, I feel pre- 

pared to admit this as a correct statement of our doctrine and the 

doctrine of the standards. And this doctrine Mr. Barnes rejects 

under ten distinct heads of remark. These in order. 


acsi alieni peccati exigeretur a nobis pena; sed ideo poxnam ejus 
sustinemus, quia et.culpe gumus rei, quatenus scilicet natara 
nostra in ipso vitiata iniquitatis reatu. obstringitur apud Deum.” 


though the punishment of another’s sin was exacted of us; but} 


ble, (how? of Adam’s sin? by no means, but we are culpable.) 


Deum.) Here isa precise statement of the sense in which we 
are morally guilty, not by imputation, but on account of our own 
inherent depravity. ‘T'wo things which the Protestant seems 
fated never to distinguish.” : | 
Nor is Mr. Barnes less fortunate in his proof from Calvin’s In- 
stitutes. Take the whole passage, and it is plain Calvin teaches 
the same doctrine as in the above citation, viz. that men are con- 
demned not only on account of Adam’s sin, but also for inherent, 
or native depravity. His words are, “ these two things, therefore, 
should be distinctly observed : first, that our nature being so to- 
tally vitiated and depraved, we are, on account of this very cor- 
ruption, considered as convicted and justly condemned in the 
sight of God, to whom nothing is acceptable but righteousness, 


sin of Adam renders us obnoxious to the divine judgment, it is not 
to be understood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly 


vinists.” 
clause only, viz. “ Turretin says, the ill-degert of Adam is trans- 
ferred to his posterity.” Bib. >. 

says it is not; I would remark, it is unfair to append the Reper- 
tory’s sanction to that saying of Turretin, without telling us in 
what sense the term “ ill-desert,” according to the Repertory, is 
used by Turretin. ‘They [the opponents of Princeton,] consider 
Turretin to use the word ill-desert in a moral sense”—*in this 
they commit an obvious mistake. Turretin and old Calvinists ge- 
nerally, do not use the words guilt, demerit, ill-desert in a moral 


to them, or hem, ‘which they never commitfed, 


ected to punishwent for that sin, without being: 
¥ to blame, A part of this punishment is aid 
with-whith-man comes into the world, 


1, “ That it is an abandonment of the ground of the older Cal- 
This, I have shown above, is incorrect. On the last 


ep. vol. III. 486. This theory 


This they abundantly prove, and this brother Barnes ought in 


loaded with the guilt of his sin; but because we aré al] subject to |.candour to have stated as their opinion. 


@ Curse, in consequence of his transgression, he is, therefore, said 
to have involved us in guilt. Nevertheless, we derive from him 


himself expressly declares, that ‘death has therefore passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned,’ that is, have been involved in 
original sin, and defiled with its blemishes.” Institutes, Book II. 
ch. i. § 8. Hence, clearly, Calvin maintained, that men are con- 
demned on account of depravity inborn—* they bring their con- 


2. This theory appears at least to be a departure from the Con- 


fession of Faith. ‘The language of the standards of our church 
was evidently derived from the theory that the sin of Adam was 


standards. But it is not the doctrine of the standards, as has been 
made to appear. The phrase “ all mankind sinned in him,” &c. he 
says, is proof that Adam’s sin “ was truly and properly ours!” 
Strange! when the first part of the sentence tells how it is ours, 
viz. by his acting, “ not for himself only, but for his posterity”— 


demnation into the world with them”’—and also on account of} for us, representatively, we sinned in him not personally. 


their first father’s sin—* we are all subject to a curse in conse- 
quence of his transgression.” ‘The same thing he also teaches in 
his creed written for the school at Geneva. ‘ Quo fit, ut singuli 
nascuntur originali peccato infecti, et ab ipso maledicti, et a Deo 
damnati, non propter alienum delictum duntaxat, sed propter im- 
probitatem, que intra eas est.” Biblical Rep. vol. IL. page 421. 
«Whence it happens that they every one are born infected with 
original sin, and on account of it cursed, and condemned of God, 
not on account of another man’s delinquency only, but on account 
of depravity which is within themselves.” This is the precise 
doctrine of our Confession, chap. VI. § 6. “ Every sin, both ori- 
ginal and actual, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sin- 
ner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God,” &c. And 
sec. 1 states, that our first parents “sinned in eating the forbidden 

Thus Calvin an 7 
imputation include both the guilt of Adam’s sin, and the depravity 
resulting from it; and neither teach the doctrine of personal 
identity. 

The attempt to make Boston teach this doctrine is equally un- 
successful. Even in the passage he quotes, he is refuted—“ for 
God’s justice doth not punish men for a sin which is no way 
their’s.” No, truly, the sin is some way their’s, or they could not 
suffer for it. But how?. Is it by personal identity with Adam ? 
Let Boston himself answer. ‘ Adam, by his sin, became not only 
guilty, but corrupt; and so transmits guilt and corruption to his 


3. The third objection is, because our doctrine “employs the 


word impute in an unscriptural sense.” In meeting this it may 
be well to remember that it is not a dispute about the term, but 
really concerning the thing—what is imputation ? 


Owen has given, no doubt, the correct idea of the term and the 


thing: Justif. Works, xi. 205, “ Hashab, the word first used for 
this purpose, signifies ‘ to think, to esteem, to judge,’ or ‘ to re- 
fer’ a thing or matter unto any ; ‘to impute’ or ‘to be imputed’ 
for good or evil—'I’o judge or esteem this or that good or evil, to 
belong unto him, to be his.” 
terms. 


And so the corresponding Greek 


It has been very common on this subject to admit first an impu- 


tation of that which properly belongs to the person before, and 
secondly, of what did not properly belong to him prior to the im- 
i ia this. sin was imputed to all their | putation of it. But there often arises obscurity from the vague- 
our Confession agree in making | ness of the te:ms properly beiong. conf 

I think arises from not considering that imputation is an action of 
judgment, and when applied to morality and the proceedings of a 
ruler and judge has exclusive reference to legal relations. Now legal 
relations are clearly distinguishable from moral conduct and cha- 
racter. 
nora] turpitude is one thing: and the legal relation or my expo- 
sure to punishment is another thing. Imputation is the act of my 
ruler and judge declaring the connexion between the act and its 
punishment. It includes two things. 1. The judgment that the act 
is mine properly—personally. 2. The legal consequence must 


The chief confusion however 


I perform a moral act—I defraud my neighbour. The 


posterity. Gen. v.2. Job. xiv.4. By his sin he stript himself; follow—I must be punished. The latter is based on the former. 


of his original righteousness, and corrupted himself: we were in 
him representatively, being represented by him, as our moral 
head, in the covenant of works; we were in him seminally, as our 
natural head ; hence we fell in him, and by his disobedience were 


made simmers; as Levi in the loins of Abraham paid tithes. Heb. | his. 
can become properly my act. The act of Christ never can become 


vii. 9,10. His first sin is imputed to us.” State. I. §1. Thus 


Onesimus borrows money of Philemon, and is debited thus: *One- 
simus, to money borrowed, two mites.’ 
vered of Paul? Certainly not: Paul did not borrow the money— 
the act of contracting the debt is not his, and it never ean become 


Can this money be reco- 


And so it is in every possible case. The act of Adam never 


Boston holds no doctrine of personal identity, but of representa-| properly my act. And thus all Calvinists deny the possibility of 


tion, or moral unity with Adam, on the ground of which represen- 
tation “his sin is imputed to us,” and by the natural connexion 
we became depraved, and this depravity is sin in us. 

But most of all am I amazed at Mr. Barnes’ attempt to prove 
that the doctrine of personal identity with Adam, and his moral 
turpitude becoming ours, was held by Turretin. How any man, 
after reading the articles on imputation in the Biblical Repertory, 
vol. [II. could venture such an assertion, is most marvellous to 
me. I can hardly conceive ofa more triumphant refutation than 
is there given to this allegation. Nor is the wonder diminished 
at all by the passage adduced in proof by Mr. Barnes. Turretin, 
as he quotes him, says, “they have sinned in him, cores and 
are bound with him (communi culpa) in a common criminality.” 
But how? If brother Barnes means by common criminality, mo- 
ral turpitude, and thinks that Turretin maintains that the moral 
turpitude of Adam was infused into his posterity, he is mistaken: 
for by communi culpa, the very next branch of the sentence 
shows, he means the sin of Adam as our common head, as our re- 
presentative. And again—‘ the justice of God does not inflict 
punishment upon him that does not deserve it, [immerenti,] but 
upon him that DoES DESERVE IT. [merenti.]” ‘True, but how does 
he deserve it? Is it by a personal identity and infusion of moral 
turpitude? Or is it by moral, Jederal, covenant unity and conse- 
quent imputation? Let me answer in the language of the Biblical 
Repertory, vol. III. p. 438. “Now, as to the second point, viz. 
that Turretin and other Calvinists do not use the words gutlt, de- 
merit, ill-desert, &:c. as the Spectator understands them, in a 
moral sense, we have already proved it, and might abundantly 
prove it again, because they expressly, repeatedly, and pointedly 
affirm the contrary. ‘Thus, when he says, ‘ We are constituted 
truly sinners by the imputation of Adam’s sin,’ he tells us as 
plainly as language permits, in what sense. ‘ Ista veritas est im- 
putationis, non infusionis, juridica, non moralis.’ ‘'T’o impute is a 
forensic term, meaning to set to one’s account. ‘ Non est actus 
physicus, sed forensis et judicialis’—it is to render one a sinner in 
the eye of the jaw, not morally—as the imputation of righteous- 
ness renders legally, not inherently just.” After he had read all 
this, for brother Barnes to say, * the sentiments of these men, who 
were surely competent to state what old Calvinism was, cannot 
be mistaken,” amazes me! How strangely does he mistake 
them ! 

Before I quit this point, let me present what I doubt not has 


been the belief of the church in all ages, in the language of the | po , 
the posterity ? 
thus far, that God cannot and will not unless there is a legal rela- 
tion existing, as the basis of the imputation—there must be a 
connexion between Onesimus and Paul—Adam and his posterity. 
What then is that basis? 
Barnes; the covenant of works, wherein God appointed Adam a 
covenant head of his posterity, affirm our standards. 
assumes the crime of Adam, or assents to it,” says Mr. Barnes, 
“it may be reckoned unto him just as it is—that is as assumed or 


late Dr. Mason, vol. I. p. 170. “The world, then, is full of the 
imputation of sin. And why shal] it not as well be imputed toa 
representative for expiation as from a representative for punish- 
ment?” 

From this strong ground we are not to be driven by the plea, 
that righteousness and sin, being moral and personal qualities and 
acts, cannot be transferred toa surety. We know it. Neither 
do the Scriptures teach, nor we maintain, any such transfer. In- 
stead of establishing, it would destroy our doctrine. “For if my 


ersonal sin could be taken from me, and made the personal sin of | assented to.” 
: I ‘ necessary to God’s imputation of Adam’s sin to him: such impu- 


tation depends upon such assumption—voluntary action—assent 
must precede liability to punishment—* by the offence of one, 


another, he must then suffer for himself, and not for me, as I 
would be personally innocent. He would not be under the impu- 
tation of my sin, because I would have none to impute; and I 


ing for himself, would have none to offer. So that here would 
be no representation, neither the substance nor the shadow of a 
vicarious atonement. ‘Therefore, while my personal demerit 
must for ever remain my own, the consequences of it are borne by 
my glorious surety. It 1s this which renders the imputation of 
sin to the Lord Jesus, a doctrine so acceptable to the conscience, 
and so consoling to the heart of a convinced sinner. And this 
simple distinction between a transfer of personal acts to a substi- 
tute, and the transfer of their legal connexion, which is properly 
imputation, relieves the friends of truth from the embarrassment 
in which an incautious manner of speaking has sometimes in- 


to illustrate the relation men sustain to the second Adam. 
Philemon is in the place of God; the sinner is represented by 
Onesimus; Paul occupies the place of Jesus. The sinner Has 
transgressed: God imputes the act and the legal obligation to 
him; Jesus, (in becoming the head of the new covenant) assumes 
‘his liabilities; God imputes or reckons him “under the law”— 
“made sin for us’—the legal obligation is transferred; not the | 


Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness being imputed; and this 
is not therefore at all what they mean by imputation. But now the 
other part is, can such a relationship be constituted between One- 
simus and Paul, that the legal obligation may be transferred to 
the latter? May not Paul become surety for his friend ¢ and thus 
come under his legal relations? Suppose this suretyship entered 
into before the debt was contracted ? 
failing, there is a transfer of legal obligation: and Philemon im- 
putes to Paul, not the act of Onesimus, but the legal obligation : 
he charges him with liability to a demand of law—he transfers 
the legal obligation: Paul is bound in law by an act which was 
not his own. 
koned to a man which did not belong to him.” 
of the case. 
says Mr. Barnes, Paul assumed—he assented to the debt, and 
thereby made it hisown. This is not exactly according to truth. 
Paul’s assumption did not make the debt his own. 
was Paul’s own, it was not Onesimus’s, he was released ; for, 
the reckoning of it to both, would be a double reckoning and ma- 
nifestly unjust. 

obligation: until he does it, the obiigation still lies upon Onesi- 
mus and not on Paul. 

count stand as originally it stood, and Paul and Onesimus both 
cannot change it in any way but by paying the debt. Yea, farther; 
Paul cannot pay the debt—his ofiering Philemon two mites lays 
the latter under no obligation to receive it and enter a credit to 
Onesiinus, except he do it as the agent—the representative of the 
debtor. 
mus and not otherwise, is Philemon bound to receive it, and to 
enter the proper credit. Paul’s agency is necessary, and his assent 
is necessary to his becoming agent, and liable to the demand. 
When both Paul and Philemon are agreed, then only can the 
transfer of legal obligation take place. 
is, that things are reckoned just as they.were not,” before Philemon 
so reckoned them: but yet reckoning, or setting down against 
Paul a debt of two mites, which were not set down against him 
the minute before, is based upon certain relations existing between 
Paul and Onesimus. This is a plain case: now let us apply it. 
Philemon, by hypothesis, is God ;'Onesimus is Adam: Paul, his 
posterity. Adam had sinned: God reckons—sets down in the 
book of his account, Ist, the act; 2d the guilt of it—the obligation 
to punishment—these are properly Adam’s own. But now the 


In either case, Onesimus 


The obligation to pay the two mites is now “rec- 
This is the fact 
Thus far there can be no diversity of opinion. But, 


Because, if it 


Philemon only can make. the transfer of legal 


Philemon may choose to let his book ac- 


In that case, if Paul be the legal representative pf Onesi- 


“The simple truth then 


int is: Can God or does he reckon or impute this obligation to 
In answering this brother Barnes and I will agree 


The assent of the posterity, says Mr. 


“So if man 


Clearly, the assent of man according to this, is 


of the one man's moral, legal, covenant unity with his posterity. 
He REPRESENTED THEM. 


Still more clear will the truth shine forth if we apply er ease 
ere, 


‘ings to which he is objected fold | 

comffiitted personally the sin of Adam is Tot wo 

mitted representatively the sin of Adam is tri. ‘That God.rec- 


imputed the act and the legal relation to him, because they were’. 
properly his own: but Jesus is so connected with his people by # 
moraLarrangement, (the covenant of grace,) that God may and 
doth impute to them, not the ‘acts of Jesus personally—not his 
moral purity and character—but his Tegal relation, his right to 
reward, his title to heaven, his righteousness, “For as by one - 
man’s [Adam’s} disobedience many were made sinners, 80 by the 
Thus 


kons things as they are is true. That God reckens things as they 
were not before the reckoning is equally true. |: — 
As to the term impute or reckon, let us see whether it implies 
always a setting down of things as they were before the reckon- 
ing. Num. xviii. 27, 30, “ And this your hea’e-offering shall be 
RECKONED unto you as though it were the corn of the threshin 
floor and as the fulness of the wine-press ;”’"~—* it shall be édunte 
unto the Levites as the increase of the threshing-floor and as the 
increase of the wine-press.” Was this tithe of the tithes the corn 
of the threshing-floor or the fulness of the wine+press?t Or was 
it only a sample of the whole! Job xix. 15—“ my maids enant me 
for a stranger.” Was Job really a stranger? or was he only 
treated asone? But the plainest cases are in Rom. iv. 3. “ Abra- 
ham’s faith was counted to him for righteousness.” Was his faith | 
in reality his righteousness? V. 6: “God imputeth righteousness 
without works.” Was the righteousness his before it was im- 
puted? Paul says, no, it was without werks, and yet righteous- 


However, prefers the reading 0, the 

6 chse, ‘which af Se oven the difficul J as to the | other any S But while he admits the latter to be taught in our | innocence, and purity. And this liableness to punishment arises | sense” —“ the ill-desert of which Turretin speaks as being trans- | ness was reckoned to him. Every man has simned, and yetGod | 
Of the: iction ih the text. In Luke v. 25., there is standards, -he does not here say he believes either. e alleges | not from the delinquency of another: for when it is said that the | ferred, is not moral character or turpitude, but legal responsibility, | does not impute sin—“ Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will 
‘a@ntecadent, p: ) such as exists between a sponsor and him for whom he acts.” | not impute sin.” Every man has sinned; now if God imputes 


things always as they were before the imputation, all men must 
abide forever under the curse due tosin.—V. 11, “ that righteous- 
ness might be imputed to them also.” Was it theirs before the 
imputation? If it was, then they needed not imputation to make 
it theirs; and if they needed no imputation, they needed ne faith 


and they must perish. | 

4. Mr. Barnes says the doctrine of impufation, above stated, “ is 
a violation in almost express terms of the principles of the divine 
government, as laid down in the Bible. Ezek. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 19, 
20—* the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” That is, * Why do you charge this as a princi 
ple of the divine administration that the children are punished for 
the sins of their parents.”” Mr. Barnes puts capitals in, thus: | 
‘'T’he soul that sinneth rr shall die. THE. sON SHALL KOT BEAR 
THE INIQUITY OF HIS FATHER; NEITHER SHALL THE FATHER BEAR 
THE INIQUITY OF THE 80N.”- Now let us first ascertain- what it is 
to bear iniquity. Is it not to suffer pain? to endure sorrow and 
privation? Is it not to experience death asa penal evil? Does 
Mr. Barnes then mean to say, that in no case does the governi- 
ment of God allow the son to bear the iniquity of the father? Why 
then has he affirmed the contrary of this? Had he indeed forgot- 
ten his own language? p. 128, “ This fact is one that is apparent; 
and that accords with all the analogy in the moral government of 
God. The drunkard secures commonly as a result, that his family 
will be reduced to beggary, want and wo. Hissin is commonly 
the certain occasion of their being sinners; and the immediate 
‘causé of their loss of property” 
overwhelmed in wretehedness and grief. A murderer will entail 
disgrace and shame on his family,” &c. Is not this the children 
bearing the iniquity of their fathers? When the youthfal off- 


spring of Achan, of Korah and his company, of the whole seven — 


nations of Canaan, were cut off, were put to death by God’s com- 
mand, whose iniquity did they bear? Was it their own? Or 
their fathers? Mr. Barnes knows well ‘and has well stated the 
doctrine, that the son does often.bear his father’s iniquity. He 
knows well the principle on which it proceeds, viz. that of moral 
unity. ‘“‘God has therefore grouped the race into separate comma- 
nities.” And to the whole extent in which the parents represent 
or act for their children, the consequences of their acts follow 
them. And the denial of this is a rejection of the entire basis of 
all social organization, whether of immediate divine or human 
arrangement. Then you contradict Ezekiel? No, I do not; 
neither does Mr. Barnes in the passage last cited. What then 
does Ezekiel mean? Why he simply affirms that every individual 
shall suffer the legitimate consequences of his own sin—that no 
individual shall suffer for another’s own private or individual of- 
fence. He is speaking of individuals, and rebuking the error, 
which would transfer legal obligations without any moral, social, 
or covenant relation existing as the basis of the transfer. But 
now our doctrine is, that a covenant does exist, wherein our first ~ 
father Adam represented the race—he was their federal head and 
acted for them, and the moral government of God ‘must be sub- 
verted before the sin of the father shall cease to be visited upon 
his children. 

5. The fifth objection is the same as the first. “It is an aban- 
donment of the old system,”—And only to correct some expressions 
is it necessary to notice it again. ‘“ We have,” says he, “in this 
system of Ged’s imputing to men, sins which in no proper sense 
belong to them.”—What brother Barnes may mean by proper 
sense, I know not. But I know, and he should know, that the 
old school system makes the representation of all men in Adam, 
his acting as their federal head, the basis of imputation. His sin 
was their’s representatively, and therefore is imputed ; just as 
Christ’s righteousness is their’s representatively, because he is 
their ever living head and surety, and is therefore imputed to them. 

6. “ The theory is liable to a sixth objection, that it niakes sin 
both cause and effect. It teaches that the sin itself, with which 
men are born is a punishment for Adam’s sin.” On the whole 
paragraph, I have these remarks: 1. The very ground of objec- 
tion is a truth of our Confession, the guilt of this [Adam’s] sin, 
was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity,” and “ every sin, both original and 
actual, doth in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God,” &c. 2 Itisa 
prominent doctrine of the Bible, and an important principle in the 
government of God. Nothing is more common and more fearful 
than the judgment of God, which delivers men up to sin as a pun- 
ishment for past sin. Rom. ii. 21—30. Because of their wicked- 
ness—“ God also gave them up to uncleanness,” &c. “ And even 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind,” &e. “My spirit shall not 
always strive with man.” God hardened Pharaoh’s heart—deli- 
novel him up to his own free will—as a punishment for his sin. 
On what other principle can Mr. Barnes justify the ways of God 
to man?” The fact he admits—men are born with a corrupt 
tendency to sin, and so soon as they act, they will sin. Here is 
the fact, and it is undeniable. Now how is this reconcileable 
with God’s justice? If this inborn cerruption is not a judicial 
infliction ; nor the result of the individuals own actual—his per- 
sonal sin—as is clearly tle case—how can it be reconciled with 
the justice of God? ‘How can justice make punishment precede 
transgression or ill desert?” How ean the sufferings of infant. 
humanity, be reconciled with the idea, that no mora] reason— 
no just exposure to pain and woes, existed prior to the endurance 
of them? 3. The paragraph intimates that we teach that “the 
holy God should create sin in the heart of innocence.” This is 
uncandid, at least, for two reasons. 1. The whole world knows 
that we profess to believe that all men are by nature under con- 
demnation, are guilty and not innocent. 2. It is equally well 
known, that we reject with abhorrence the doctrine of God’s 
creating sin. And the fact of existence lies in the way of alk 


schools alike. 


langu can be more explicit, than his denial grea sin one “ad t did [not] come upon all men t d ting. ** is eneabil 
. imputed to the many, and their beimg thus made sinners. The | this sense the action of Adam is the action of his people—repre-| could not enjoy the benefit of his righteousness; because, on the | Judgment aid [no 1pon all men to condemmMation, it CO ; a 0 esertion. Temeethe 
thei tat e by the assent of all. On the contrary the legal rela-| 7. ‘It explains nothing. us Is mere asse 
: whole scope of his reasoning is against it. “There is not the| sentatively—he acted for them. But brother Barnes loses sight | one hand, I would require none, and, on the other, he, as suffer a chick this imputation takes place are found in the fact | contrary. It explains very many things, and very satisfactorily ; 


but not every thing. He here repeats and again under the 8th, 
the incorrect affirmation, that our system makes men “ guilty of 
a sin, whieh in no sense we committed.” How often have I 
shown that in some sense we did commit it; viz. In our repre- 

8. “It is mere theory.” This again is mere assertion. “The 
doctrine, it is believed, is not to be found in the Scriptures.” This 
again is simply assertion. I can drop the negative and use the 
sentence in perfect truth. ‘The doctrine, it is believed, is to be 
found in the Scriptures.” But under this 8th head, ———e 


= ; Tay, “Elere again itis impossible to render the ho, as'a-causal | 2ccountable in law for it, was the precise thing meant by imputa- | not only the punishment, but also the pollution to which the : | ‘3 
" - pettiele;- it OF Decouse,<oPhil. iii. 12. “1 follow after, if| tO”- When the debt of Onesimus was put on Paul’s account—| punishment is justly due. Wherefore Augustine, though he fre- | truly and properly ours. ‘Thus it says, “All mankind sinned in | to secure the imputation of righteousness to them. 2 Cor, v. 19: ss 
it that-I “may apprehend ‘that for:which also I am appreliended of charged toPaul, this was imputation. Onesimus contracted the | quently calls it the sin of another, the more clearly to indicate its | him, and fell with him.” Now you will observe that this is Mr. | “ not imputing their trespasses to them.” Now, if God always & 
VE: Hed for which and the antecedent ebt; a legal obligation lay upon him ; Philemon, who held this! transmission to us by propagation; yet, at the same time, he also | Barnes’ first theory, which he rejects—which all reject. Conse- | imputes things as they were prior to the imputation, he would a 
obligation, 2ransferred it from Onesimus to Paul, and this is the | asserts it properly to belong to every individual. And the apostle | quently he rejects what he believes to be the doctrine of the | reckon them sinners—fasten down their trespaeses upon all men, > 


as it is not by imputat else is introduced. lf our native depravity and guilt throug 


Proof 7, quoted above. The doctrine of the Covenant of acts of men; not their moral turpitude ; but their liability to suf- 


volved them, and blows into the air the quibbles and cavils of its | 


* Vol. iii. pp. 453—6. | 


; 
that they are ampuyted: Tinpatation lies in transferring to a surety 
not the qualities'shd acts themeélves, but their legal connexion. | 
| | second theoryjon the subject of imputation,” but which is the sim- a 
reckoned OF lo his posterity as truly and property s, | their sin, in its legal consequences, is reckoned to their Saviour, 
as that for wnich they are Mameserthy or ill-deserving, but is}‘which was not his before the imputation; and his righteousness is - 
their’s simply by imputation, or putatively; that a sin is reckonéd | reckoned to them which was not theirs before the imputation. 2 
I have one or two brief remarks yet on this third head of objec~ a 
tion. ‘*God’s reckonings are to truth,” says Mr. B. 
“In the theory which we are now considering, man is reckoned i 
as Davi ommitted a sin. which in the same breath. we are 4 
OLB mere inbory, we therein deny- 
he ples of the ex jlanstion—we affirm 
do notiexis and the allegations. 4 
wees. the. fine of is explicitly denied. 
ie. nine thatthe in whom all have 
itelligible idea,” Now on this let me 
the ‘most iter: and exact translation of the 
darts | bob ho pantes hemarton) and this no 
7 all sinned or have sinned.” (6) | | 
| in the whole New Testament, in | 
Greek. wr A, fe.or can be translated. “for that” 
Uf there. is, let be-produced. The nearest to it is 
sxxvi, 00. “ Friend. wherefore art thou come?’ But here 
4 ad a 
y. 12.) “tie took up that whereon he lay”—that 
partiele for Mark ii. 4. « They let down 
act of Meant DY Mpursvion. The lmpuration oF sin is the : 
ety to ighte transfer of legal obligations. Owen, xi. 207, after argument 
that: ve may obte and illustration, concludes: Wherefore to impute sin, is to la 4 
elider ginal sin 1s:spoken of, it is vulgarly understood in that latitude, 4 
deste ya the sherinstance only occurs. 2 Cor. vy. 4. | Which inclades not only the depravity of nature, but the imputa- q 
‘We, that-are ‘in: this-tal le: n, being burdened : not | of Adam’s first sin; or, in other words, the liableness or ex- | 
.* for that we ‘would be-tinel other 7 Sam Here the sense: of the | Posedness of Adam’s posterfty, in the divine judgment, to partake : 
; passage is not destroyed: by tender hg it for that-or because. But | °f the punishment of that sin.” So the conducters of the Bibl. 
it equally or more ex ligit by the literal ‘rendering; “we Rep. IT. 459: “ According to him, for one man to bear the iniquity 
me, * groan, bein - burdened: ich -we would not be unclothed’’— | OF another, is to have his guilt imputed to him. This is our a 
ett “ by sohich [conduct] we’ do pot wish to be unclothed.” (c) The doctrine, and the doctrine of the Reformed churches. This is 4 
eamie prey osition, ept, is an to understood in other connections. | is meant by imputation.—He [Christ] is said to bear our ini- “4 
2 Cori vil 7. “ He wa brted you.” Matth. xiv. 8. “Give | Wuities, pregisely in the sense in which, in Ezekiel, it is declared 
- > - me hére John: the Ba tint'e: bonc in a charger.” Acts xiv. * the son shall not bear the iniquity of the fathers.” And alj Cal- 
«Speaking “boldly. én. the- Yo this read 
| Upon ‘the -—posities néxt lay down,:vix ne Jounda tion: fact, aud is opposed directly to the universal Jan- 
by it, expressed or implied. This position can be established by OF impuration if One 
reference to all the instances wherein the word is used in the ‘ 
= ' New Testament. Space, however, will not permit the insertion ; 
>= of the~whole. I have examined them all, and feel confident of i a 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
well deserving, without embracing his offer, | Adam’s sin. 3. The guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed to all his na-| sin as well as misery upon infants, and then he mentions the/ (2.) The second appeal is to the law books; and here I confess 
y him as a Saviour.” eee tural posterity, not because they are his natural posterity, (for| guilt and the punishment of sin in the case of infants. ‘“ But what} my learning runs short; the books are not within my reach just 4 
p. 127. The word is in no instance used to express | they become such in consequence of their moral relation to him, | need we further proof when we have the common experienceofall|now. Brother Barnes says “a jury or court never think of sepa- | 
tmputing that to one which belongs to another. It here | in as much as the moral world was not made for the material, but} the world? Would any man that is born of a woman, without | rating the idea of personal offence, or crime, from their idea of 

that this was by a constitution of divine appointment | vice versa, the material for the moral,) but because he represented | exception, so early manifest sin in the life, if there were no cor-| punishment.” Whether this remark be true or not, he has utterly 
ip fact became sinners, or simply declares that they were | them in the covenant of works; so the righteousness of Christ is | rupt disposition at the heart?” In this brother Barnes and others | failed to prove it true. I think it is about half true; in certain 
There is not the slightest intimation that it was by | imputed to all his spiritual seed, and because he represented them agree with him; not in the next sentence: “ And would all man- | departments of their proceedings, they do not make the distinc- 
imput The whole scope of the argument is, moreover, |in the covenant of grace. , All whom Adam represented are con-/| kind, without exception, taste of the punishment of sin, if they | tion, and in others they do. The latter first. In alleases where the 
against @9; for the object of the apostle is to show not that they | demned in him ; all whom Christ represented are justified in him.| had no participation of sin, if they had no participation of the |“ forfeiture,” or thing itself awarded as that to which the person - 
were cliarged with the sin of another, but that they were in fact Universalism may take what advantages here the truth will afford guilt? “ Death is the wages of sin; and by sin death entered | is liable, or by which he is bound, lies properly and really within 
sinners themselves. If it means that they were condemned for | it. If it can be proved, that Christ represented all, then univefsal | into the world, and it passeth upon all men, for that all have sin-| the power of human law, the award may fall upon a person, and 
his act, without any concurrence of their own will, then the cor- | salvation, of course, is the true doctrine. But if he represented ned.” Rom. v. 12. Infants have sickness, and torments, and death, | he endure the forfeiture, who did not perform the act, Thus in 
respondent part will be true, that all are constituted righteous in | only his own sheep, for whom he prays, and not those of whom he | which are the fruits of sin. And were they not presented to| the whole business of suretyships and co-partnerships, the courts 
the world,” then old fashioned Calvinism , Christ as when he took ares blessed verdict against a man, and in 
amie : er that e gracious man inevitable. t as none are constituted righteous who do not | hes no ditiicuities here. ; them, end said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven?’ ertainly | law by the forfeiture, although he did not per y perform the 
and scriptural idea of the term, I “Look iret at the s¢ jmpelling | voluntarily: avail themselves of the seovtdona of mercy, 80 it fol-| - Rom. vi. 23. “The wages of sin”—that which is justly due to none that never were guilty, nor miserable, are capable of a place | act. "The silent partner of a firm is held responsible (reus, i 
lows that those-who are condenined, are not condemned for the | it—‘ is death. But—“ in Adam all die,” therefore in him have in the kingdom of the Mediator. For to what end should he me-| guilty,) in law for the act of another. But where the “ forfeiture” oa 
original sin views it in its threefold relations, viz. “ The gyilt of | sin of another without their own concurrence, nor unless they | all earned the wages of sin,’ and are liable to punishment on ac-' diate for them? or how should he redeem them that need not a| relates to life, where death or pains leading to death are the mat-- “a 


merlot deimined vi uaness, and thecorrup- | personally deserve it. redemption? or how should he reconcile them to God, that never | ter of the “ forfeiture,” the court make no distinction, because 
s sin, the want of o ngh ners.—Transgressors; those who deserve to be punished. were at enmity with him? or how can he wash them that were | no man has power over his own life, or over another's; no man can 


et a man see that “he is con- ici 
| pros arent: “3 wee as mind of wrath,” that | It does not mean those who are condemned for the sin of another, | nature, that is, in their natural condition, before any gracious! never unclean? when the whole have no need of the physician.” rightly expose himself by his own act, or by another’s, to forfei- 
“ the judgment is by one [Adam] to condemnation”—that “he is| but those who are violators of the law-of God. All who are con-| change had been made on them by the Spirit of holiness—they : Matt. ix. 12. He “came to seek and save that which was lost.’ ture of limb or life. . And therefore, no jury or court can rightly 
dead in : and sins.” Let him see’ that so far from |demned are sinners. They are not innocent persons condemned | were children of wrath—subject to God’s wrath—under condem- | Luke xix. 10. and tosave “the people from their sins.” Matt i. | admit such forfeiture, and hold a man guilty, i. e. liable to penal. 
having by nature any original righteousness, he is vile and pol-| for the crime of another. Men may be involved in the conse- | nation—liable to punishment for the sin of nature. But against 21. They are none of his saved people therefore, that had no} evil for another’s act. But what man has no right to do, because 
luted—that, unclean thing, he was born of an unclean thing— | quences of the sins of others without being to blame. The con- this it is objected, that nature means disposition, temper, charac-| sin. He came to “redeem them that were under the law.” Gal. | he has not power over Jife, God has done in appointing his own 
that his very root and origin is- vile—that he “was shapen in | sequences of the crimes of a murderer, a drunkard, a pirate, may | teristic feeling. Thus we speak of good nature, meaning kindly | iv. 5. But it is most certain that infants were under the law, as/Son to die for the sin of others. Whether, therefore, the term 

iniquity and in ein did his mother conceive him.” Let him see all | pass over from them, and affect thousands, and whelm them in| disposition. To this I reply, that a case in which such a construc-| well as the adult: and they were a part of “his people Israel, | punishment is uscd in human courts to mean the suffering of evil = 
this, and ‘you will soon perceive, that he feels the corresponding |ruin. But this does not prove that they are blameworthy.” _| tion is required, cannot be pointed out in the writings of Paul. | whom he visited and redeemed.” Luke i. 68. If even they be} on account of the sin of another, is a matter of indifference in this. 
sense of danger, and sorrow, and grief, and hatred of sin. For| Proof 3, p. 128. “ Various attempts have been made to explain He uses the term eleven times; seven in this epistle: chap. i. 26. | admitted into glory, they must praise him that redeemed them } question. Still, however, brother Barnes has adduced no evidence. 

what other purpose did David (Ps. 51.) revert to the fountain of this. The most common has been that Adatn was the represen- | —“ even their women did change their natural use into that which | by his vlood.” Rev. v. 9. P. 94. “Infants then, are sinners, or to disprove it. For (a) Blackstone defines punishment to be, “ the: 

his original corruption? Was it not explicitly, to deepen upon | tative of the race ; that he was a covenant head, and that his sin | 1s contrary to—di=position ! no, but to the proper laws of their | none of those that he came to save. Christ hath made no man right of the temporal legislator to inflict discretionary penalties 

serraw for sin? | was tmputed to his ‘posterity, and that they were held liable to 


: sachs being. Chap. ii. 14,—“ do by nature—in their natural conditi is obedi d de si by | f ; ad : ” ly of 
ee SL f nse of and sorrow g- Chap. »—“‘ do by nature— ( ural condition | righteous by his obedience, but such as Adam made sinners by | for crimes and misdemeanors.” Does he say for crimes only 
— But, therein ai ut im 5 ing motive—“ an apprehension of the |. punishment for it as if they had committed it themselves. But to —the things,” &c. V. 27,—**shall not uncircumcision which is | his disobedience.”—“ There is no regeneration, or renovation but | the_persons punished? Or may such volatinile exist between two 
‘ . .merey of God in Christ.” Now, 1 defy any man, to have a right this there are great and insuperable objections. * * * (3.) It ex- 


. ) by nature—natural.” IX. 21,—“ spared not the natural branches | from sin.” P. 95. “If they think that any infants are saved, it is| persons, that one may suffer pains and forfeitures for another's 
apprehension of the mercy of God in “the second Adam, unless plains nothing. The difficulty still remains. It is certainly as {branches according to nature, not according to their temper or | either by covenant, or without; there is some promise for it, or| misdemeanor? Besides, Blackstone’s definition is limited to “the r 
he also sees and knows something of the relations he himself sus- | difficult to see how, in a just administration, the sins of the guilty : 


tains to the first Adam, and the direful consequences of them. should be charged on tlie innocent, as to contemplate simply the 
The most glorious views of divine truth are given in this very | universal fact, that the conduct of one man may involve his family | 
connection. Never, until we see, and feel, and know our death | in the consequences. (4.) It adds another difficulty to the sub- 

in the one, do our souls burn for life and glory through the other. | ject. It not only expluins nothing, removes no perplexity, but it 


Oh, how the soul of the pious heart kindles at the contemplation | compels us at once to ask the question, how can this be just? How 
- & Lord, Iam vile, conceived in sin: can it be right to charge the sins of the guilty on those who had 


And born unholy apd unclean ; no participation in them? How could millions be responsible for 
Sprung from the mun whose guilty fall, the sins of one who acted long hefure they had an existence, and 


illumination or the' knowledge of the. 
of the mercy of God in Christ.” ‘And thirdly, 
rposes of the soul in. future, “ with full por- 

obedience.” in this 


the game way; and thus the doctrine of universal salvation will 


count of his sin. | 
Eph. ii. 3. “—And were by nature children of wrath.”—By 


disposition: it occurs twice more in the same verse.] Gal. ii. 15 


there is none.—96. He concludes, “ By the fulness of this evidence, | temporal legislator,” and we are speaking of the rights of the 
—* we who are Jews by nature”—not by temper and disposition, nf 


it is easy to see, that infants and a d| eternal legislator; and, besides, the extreme — of his 


mankind are sinners, an 
but naturally; by birth. IV. 8,—“ which by nature are no gods.” | therefore have need of a Redeemer.” Richard Baxter thén | definition proves the truth of Coleridge’s remark, that -he lived 
and wrote in a dark and imperfect state of legal knowledge. If . 


So here we were children [ones begotten] of wrath by birth—| hath fully taught, 1. That infants are polluted and need cleansing 
naturally, Bretschneider gives it—“1, Vis genetrix. 2. procrea-| —2, Are dead spiritually, and need regeneration. 3. Are. guilty, accurately quoted, Blackstone says, “punishment is the right of 6 
tio, nativitas, generatio.” ; : liable to, and do experience punishment. 4. Punishment is the|the temporal legislator,” &c., which is manifestly not true. 
_Perimit me to present one more argument on this subject. You} endurance of “ sickness and torments and death,” due not for their | “ Punishment is not the right of a legislator,” nor is it the exer- 
will keep your eye upon the precise point in dispute. It is the| own but Adam’s sin. Against this argument I predict no man | cise of such a right. It is the forfeiture inflicted—the pain en- 
question whether men are liable to punishment for Adam’s sin—j| will lift up his voice. And here 1 might close the discussion of | dured under sanction of ]Jaw—and the ground of it is violation of 
of whose act they had no consciousness, and in which they had whether they are guilty and exposed to wrath on account of his} this VII charge, in the confidence that the proof is full and clear,|law. Coke’s maxim of law is true or false, just according to its 
no participation?” © first transgression passing over in its legal effects upon them. | that Mr. Barnes denies men to be guilty on account of Adam’s | application. If he meant that such relations cannot exist as shall 
Proof 1. A simple reading of this language must satisfy every | Mine is the affirmative, brother Barnes’s the negative. The ar-| sin. However, as it would be uncourteous not to notice his argu- | bring penal evil upon one man for another's sin, (as I suppose he 
mind, that the author does deny men to be condemned on account | gument to which I allude was pressed, many centuries ago, on} ment, I must remark, did not,) it is not true. But brother Barnes’ chief dependence is 
ith of Adam’s sin—they are -not “held to be guilty of his sin”— | the consideration of Pelagius, who said, “Therefore we conclude} 1. | apprehend the difference lies in the thing's not in the terms, | upon Grotius—and for it I am sincerely sorry—because it lays me 
. On our original,” &c. __ _ | without personal sin.” And what renders it unequivocal is, | that the triune God should be adored as most just, and it has been | and therefore it is not an idle logomachy. I have endeavoured, in | under the necessity of making statements, which will be called 
Therefore, secondly, The “grief and hatred of sin,’ which, in| that he uses an argument to prove it, viz. if men are held to be|-made to appear most irrefragably, that the sin of another never | stating the things deemed errors, to express them. in terms plain | the argumentum ad invidiam. And (a) Grotius, though learned, 
various degrees of strength, accompany true repentance, are/ guilty without personal sin of their own, then men would also be | can be imputed to little children.” And again, “ Hence that is| and simple; and here, to avoid ambiguity in the term gut, I} was very unsound as a theologian. Owen on Satisfaction, | 
highly excited by a consideration of our native depravity. When | approved by the work of Christ without embracing his offer. The| evident, which we defend as most reasonable, that no one is born | have defined it “ liability to punishment,” and I hope the preced- | Works, vol. IX. p. 74, 293, has proved that Grotius is at least a = 
we look at the rock whence we are hewn, and to the hole of the} same is adduced in proof second, and more fully stated: “ But as| in sin, and that God never judges men to be guilty on account of | ing remarks have made the meaning clear and the truth evident. | semi-Socinian, although he wrote against Socinus. In his work : 
pit whence we are digged, then it is the soul sinks in sorrows un- | none are constituted righteous who do not voluntarily avail them- | his birth.” Bib. Rep. ii. p. 103. Here is the precise point now | When it is said, mankind are liable to punishment on account of |“ De Satisfactione Christi,’ on atonement, Grotius had taught, 3 
utterable, and finds relief in tears. This is accordant with uni-j selves of the provisions of mercy, so it follows that those who are | in controversy, and that profound scholar was bearded with the | Adam’s sin, I cannot imagine how any man should suppose that | as Owen shows, the correct doctrine of Christ’s suffering the : 
versal Christian experience. Salutary fears moreover result from | condemned, are not condemned for the sin of another without | argument I am about to present; but he never met it fairly. It] the certainty of their sinning, when they should become moral | legal consequences of our sin—the punishment; but afterwards, 
a view of our guilt—our e ure to punishment on account of| their own concurrence, nor unless they personally deserve it.” | has often been presented since, and has never been met. I could agents, was meaut—or that they came into the world with a he- | (having read Crellius,) he rejects his former interpretations, and 
Adam’s sin. And I see not how a man can be lifted up into the | Condemnation cannot take place without personal sin—it cannot | most earnestly wish it might now be met; but I fear it wili not | reditary depravity, or propensity of liability to sin; or that they | in his annotations fals in with Socinus and Crellius in nearly all 
high joys of forgiveness through the second Adam, who has not | take place on account of Adam’s sin. Now the brother must ex-| for the best of all reasons. I press it, however, upon brother | will suffer and experience pain and death merely “ in consequence | their interpretations of the proof texts of the doctrine of atone- 
been «a toward the borders of despair through his con-|cuse me for repeating here the argument of Pelagius. “If| Barnes’s consideration, and entreat his candid attention to it. It} of that connexion.” The dumb brutes experience the same evils| ment. “The substance of his annotations on those places,” says 
demnation in the first. Adam’s sin hurt those who were not guilty, the righteousness of| 18 the argument from the state of infants. It always appeared to} asa consequence of Adam’s sin. Nor yet is the meaning, that | Owen, “being taken out of Socinus, Crellius, and some others of 
Hence, thirdly, The thing itself—the turning unto God from | Christ profits those who believe not.” Milner, chap. II. page 370. | me unanswerable; but never, until I was called to perform the they are suitable for the moral Governor of the universe to inflict | that party.”"—p. 301. Accordingly, every one knows the fact, 
sin—* doth turn from it into God.” __ * | The precise argument of the above quotation., But the argument | last duties to the loveliest babe [I k as a father, you can par- | in order to express his abhorrence for sin.” But the meaning is | that Grotius is claimed and gioried over by the modern Unita- | F 
-And, fourthly, The concomitant pur and feelings—bent | is more specious than valid. It ought to be fairly balanced, and | don my weakness] the loveliest babe these eyes ever beheld, did} plain, that pain and death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal, are | rians, as their most illustrious champion. You will be able to a 
upon holy obedience. All the essentials of a true and saving} would stand thus. Personal sin is necessary to condemnation, | I see and feel and know and appreciate the force of the argument | justly and legally awarded to every soul of man by the righteous | appreciate the authority of Grotius on a point where the essence | 
repentance are experienced in a view of original sin. -David’s| therefore personal righteousness is necessary to justification. | and the sweetness of the doctrine it establishes. These knees, | God—that thus they are sinners condemned, and therefore liable | of atonement is concerned, when you consider that he falls in 
soul was kindled by it into a deeper fervour of self-abasement. Assuredly, if we are not put into a state of condemnation by Mr. Moderator, sustained that lovely form—these eyes watched | to have this sentence executed upon them; and all this on account | with the infidel Jews in their exposition of the fifty-third chapter 
Watts failed to string his lofty lyre, until he drew the life of his | Adam’s sin, we are not put into a state of justification by Christ's | every heaving emotion of that labouring bosom, and every groan | of Adam’s sin imputed, that is, charged in law and right upon | of Isaiah, in application to Jeremiah the prophet and the afflic- 
humility from the same views: and kindled the fire of his love by | righteousness. and shriek of writhing nature sere this. aching heart—as I] them. On the contrary, Mr. Barnes maintains that the evils in- | tions that befel him. For example, v. 6, “ All we, like sheep, 
turning toward the second Adam. __ Proof. Here you see the common doctrine of our standards | doubt not it pierced the heart of God and moved the sympathies of] cident to infant humanity (and thus to all the race, for they all} have gone astray,” &c. Grotius interprets, “ We have all erred ¥ 
Let me here remark, that this same objection was urged by | stated—“ ef were held liable to punishment for it, [Adam’s sin,] | Him who groaned in Gethsemane, and shrieked on the cross of| are one time infants) are not penal at all; do not result from mo- | from the days of Manasseh, some following some idols, others = 
Dr. Taylor, the great champion of Arminianism ; hence we may | as if they had committed it themselves.” This he denies. ‘ But} Calvary. The physician, whose skill God would baffle, stood | ral or legal connexion with Adam; but are similar only to the} others; and God permitted that he [Jeremiah,] by our grievous 3 
suppose some sed between that system and theirs who use | to this there are great and insuperable’ objections.” Need I pro- watching with anxious heart, the last, last pulsations of ebbing | eyjls incident to a drunkard’s children from his conduct—to a sui- | crimes, should suffer most unworthy things.” On v. 7, “And as 7 
the objection now. Edwards, Vol. II p. 559. “Dr. Taylor urges/ceed any farther in the proof! Surely he denies that men are| life. I observed—* Doctor, men may speculate as they please | cide’s, to a traitfor’s, to Adam’s. All his reasoning here seems to | a lamb,” (“ wherewith,” says Grotius, ** Jeremiah compares him- 
that sorrow and shame are only for personal sin; and it has often | liable to punishment on account of the sin of Adam. about original sin and the liability of infants to penal suffering on | me to rest on the hypothesis that the legal relations are the same. | self.”) Chap. xi. 18. In v. 8, the phrase “ for the transgression of 
my people was he smitten,” he explains thus, “ for the wickedness 


been urged, that repentance can be for no other sin. TowhichI| Confession, chap. VI. § 3. “They being the root of all man-| account of Adam’s sin; but #f no sin lies upon this child in any | Now this hypothesis J take to be gratuitous and false, and also 
“would say, that the use of words is very arbitrary. But that men’s} kind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin| Sense, what kind of a God have we? Where is his justice, if dangerous. It is gratuitous and false, (a) because the death of | of my people I have stricken him, [Jeremiah,] in the Hebrew it 


hearts should be deeply affected with grief and humiliation before | and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, descending this sweet babe is not suffering for the sin of another? Oh! if I| Achan’s children could not follow as a legal result of his crime | is, ‘stroke it on him,’ that is, befel him, through the great error 
God, for the pollution and guilt which they bring into the world} from them by ordinary generation.” § 6. “ Every sin, both ori- did not believe the doctrine of original sin, I would call God a} simply. He was not their legal representative in that act of sin; | and fault of the people, as is before said.” . 

with them, I think is not in the least unreasonable. Nor is it aj gina] and actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of monster of cruelty and turn atheist. Either a just sentence of | his relation as parent did not constitute him such, and his act} Now to this very transaction, Owen applies the term punish- 
thing stra or unheard of, that men should be ashamed of | God, and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring guilt law requires all t 1S, OF there 1s no God.” ‘ _ | alone could not in justice and right bring upon them this fearful | ment, as do almost all the world of Christians. My objectin addu- 
things done by others, in whom they are nearly concerned. 1 am/| upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God,| __“ But besides,” said I, ‘ this child has never committed any sin| punishment. This would be to set the children’s teeth on edge, cing these passages is, to show the reason Grotius had for main- 
sure it is not unscriptaral; especially when they are looked upon} &c.” Lar. Cat. “The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man | Of its own personally—it can have no sin upon it as a legal cause | because the father had eaten sour grapes. “ Why do you charge taining that the term punishment, pena, is applicable only to 
in the sight of God, who sees the disposition of their hearts, as | fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin.” | _ ‘{of this agony, but that of its first representative Adam; what a/ this as a principle of the divine administration, that the children | suffering for personal sin. For if that be true, then Christ did not 
fully consenting and concurring.” Such is the answer of the; 27. “The fall brought upon mankind the loss of communion dreadful thing sin must be, which, six thousand years after its} are punished for the sins of their parents?” Mir. Barnes says that | and could not possibly suffer punishment at all—could never en- 
immortal Edwards to this old query, about original sin: And | with God, his displeasure and curse, so as we are by nature chil-| perpetration, presents us with such appalling results as this from | to deny this principle is the object of the eighteenth chapter of} dure penal evil, never having personally offended. 'Thus conve- 


that his doctrine “is not unscriptural,” any man of a sanctified | dren of wrath, bond slaves to satan, and justly liable to all pun- 
and penitent heart, will be fully satisfied, if he will read the 22d | ishments in this world and that which is to come.” Shor. Cat. 
ante Psalm, and listen to the sighs of Gethsemane, and the groans of | 18, 19, to the same efftct. 
Calvary. Did not the holy soul of the Saviour, viewing the sins} Here, by guilt, is meant liability to punishmeat~ “ The guilt 
’ of others,—the original guilt and pollution, and the actual corrup-| of this sin was imputed,” and thus mankind came under death 
tions of his own dear people, turn from it all with abhorrence !| and corruption; they were surely liable to the punishment of 
Did he not in the deep heavings of his sorrowful soal, weep over | death, when they actually experienced it. Original (as well as 
% | the obduracy of the human heart? O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! “Oh | actual) sin “ doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sinner,” 


that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I | and by this guilt he is “ bound. over to the wrath of God.” The 
fall (or Adam’s sin,) brougl:t upon mankind God’s curse, so as by 


Corrupts the race and ruins all.” 
Well, does such a view prepare the mind for the expression of 


shame, as in hymn 26. Pe 
* Backward with humble shame I look 


Ezekiel. Here we agree, for 1 deny that the sin of Achan was | niently is dismissed the whole doctrines of the Christian atone- 

the sole or true ground of his children’s death. And I deny it| ment. Grotius then isaboutas good authority on a question deeply 

simply on the principle, that evils upon a moral being can follow, | affecting the vitals of the Gospel, as Horace and Cicero, and Aris- 

in a perfect government, only the transgression of law: and this} tides and Demosthenes, whom he calls to his aid. After all, 
transgression must be committed either by the individual or by one | however, or rather before al] this, Grotius in his treatise against a 
rightfully authorised to act for him. But Achan was not so ap- | Socinus, most explicitly teaches the contrary. See Bib. Rep. II. | 
pointed, (the drunkard, the suicide, the traitor, were not so ap- | 441. “ Sed ut omnis hic error dematur, notandum est, essequidem 

pointed, except measurably as the representatives of property,) | essentiale peene, ut infligatur ob peccatum, sed non item essenti- 

and therefore his sin could not be the sole, true and legal pro-| ale ei esse, ut infligatur ipsi qui peccavit.” That is, “ But that 


curing cause of their death: at the very most it was the occasion | here, every mistake may be removed, it must be observed, that it 
is essential indeed to punishment, that it be inflicted on account 


one single act? And what must our condition be, who have added 
innumerable actual transgression to the sins of our nature, unless 
we believe and repent?’ But oh! how sweet the doctrine! My 
dear babe is dying, indeed, by virtue of its Jegal relation to the 
first Adam; but thanks to my heavenly Father, he shall live for 
ever by virtue of his legal] relation to the Lord my Redeemer.” 
Yes, Mr. Moderator, if infants do not die in Adam, they are 
not made alive in Christ. If they are not condemned and exposed 
to God’s wrath by the sin of the former, they cannot be pardoned, 
justified and blessed for ever by the righteousness of the latter? 


might weep day and night!” “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” Thus anguish of soul in view of the sins of the | nature, we are “ justly liable to all punishments.” Here the lan- Look at the facts of the case. Can infants be saved if they are only. (b) Because if Achan’s sin was the sole cause of their death, 

guage is explicit.. 1t cannot be more so. 1. Guilt is liability to | not lost’ ; Can they be redeemed, if they were not slaves, sold they being yet infants, their execution was itself an infinitely | of sin, but that it is not in like manner essential to it, that it be 

under sin? Can they be pardoned if they have not been con- greater offence against the laws of right, than Achan’s sin. He | inflicted on the very person who has sinned.” Bice + . peecionly 

‘¢Puniri alios ob ali- 


people; sorrow for their obstinacy, and revulsion of heart from 
sin, as seen in them, agitated the holy soul of our holy Redeemer. 
And though itcannot be said that he repented in the full sense of 
the term, yet it is undeniable, that all the foregoing, Christ did ex- 
rience, and that they enter into the common notion of repentance. 
But some men will say, “Repentance is remorse of conscience.” 
I deny it. The catechism alone quoted gives the true idea. But 
remorse is hell on earth, and its full import will be known only in 
! eternity. Remorse of conscience is no essential part of saving 
repentance. A ‘despairing frame, approaching toward remorse, 
there may be, preceding true repentance, but it is not essential, 

and in the t majority of true conversions, has no existence. 
9. Mr. Rena? ninth objection is, that this doctrine “ will 


our idea of punishment on the same page. 
orum delicta non audet negare Socinus.” That is, “ Socinus dare 

not deny that some are puntshed on account of the sins of others.” 

And p. 467, “It is not simply unjust or contrary to the nature of | 

punishment that one be punished for the sins of another.” Thus* > 

Grotius expressly dares Socinus to deny the application of the: . 

term punishment to suffering endured on account of other men’s. ~ 

sins. The precise thing which Mr. Barnes brought Grotius him- ¢ 
self in to deny. 
3. Mr. Barnes’ third appeal is to the Bible, to show “ that pun- 

ishment is to be regarded as the evil inflicted by a just moral gover- 

nor for personal offence. You will bear in mind that the only 

question here is about personal offence. Is the word punishment 


punishment. 2. Mankind are made guilty by the fall, on account rdo 
of Adam’s sin. 3. A third point is settled here. Punishment is|demned? -Pardon is the remission of sin—the passing by a sinner 
endurance of pain, misery, death, as an expression of God’s dis- condemned—the withholding punishment from him to whom it 
pleasure. In Confession, chap. VI. § 6. By guilt “he is bound | was justly due. Pardon is bought with Jesus’ blood. Can the 
over to the wrath of God, and curse of his law, and so made sub- |infant be washed in the blood of the Lamb, if it has not been pol- 
ject to death, with all miseries spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” | luted? Clearly, then, the salvation of infants is out of the ques- 
In Lar. Cat. § 27, “ these very things are called punishments, to| tion, on any other hypothesis than that of their being guilty on 
which by the fall, by nature mankind are justly liable.” And |account of Adam’s sin imputed. If, therefore, this doctrine be 
§ 28, “The punishments of sin in this world are either inward, as| not true, then it will follow, that infants cannot be pardoned; 
blindness of mind, a reprobate sense,” &c. Thus, punishment is| they cannot be washed from their sins in the blood of the Lamb, 
subjection to evil, to death—suffering death as justly due for sin, | (for they have no sin)—they cannot be regenerated by the Spirit | nq hecame their executioners. So exactly with. the drunkard, 

of God, for they were never dead in sin—they cannot, by conse-| and traitor, &c. Their children suffer. There is an immediate 


or on account of sin. Thus, clearly, the term punishment is ap- 
plied to all the evils we endure “in this world and the world to| quence, “sing a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the| instrumental cause, viz. their destitution of food, raiment, &c. 
There is a mediate cause or agent instrumental, viz. the drunken 


was not their representative in this matter, and their lives could 
not justly be the forfeit of his act. On the contrary, (c) they had 
been born under sentence of condemnation—they were guilty of 
death by the transgression of Adam, who did represent them by 
right of God's appointment, and the judgment being by one to 
condemnation, they were before the act of their father, under 
sentence of death—children of wrath, and this was the only, true, 
real moral or legal cause of their death. The offence of Achan 
was but the occasion, and “all Israel stoned them with stones,” 


¥ 


greatly embarrass a man’s ministry, produce ease in sin, and hinder 
the prayers of the gospel, and disgust men of common under- 
standing with Christianity.” These are heavy objections, if true. 
But first, it is the doctrine of all the Reformed churches, as the 
Biblical Repertory has most triumphantly demonstrated. Did it 
embarrass Luther and Calvin and Knox and Owen? When did 
the church see such men before or since? Whose labours were 
ever more blessed? Did it embarrass Edwards? And does ‘it 
embarrass the great majority of sound ag hae cme at this day !! 
Secondly, I have shown that it is the very doctrine to make men 
feel the greatness of their sin. But the opposite system, which 
makes human nature not quite so bad, flatters man’s abilities and 
pampers his pride. Thirdly, the truth of God cannot hinder the 
progress of the gospel. Fourthly, “it disgusts men of common 
understanding with Christianity.” To this I plead guilty; it does 
so, I admit. 

Mr. Barnes, under the sixth remark on the next charge, ad- 
vances the same idea. ‘“ And is there no danger that men will 
regard the system which proclaims it as at variance with all their 
just conceptions of a righteous government, and religion as op- 

to the common sense of the world?’ In both these cases 
the lan age is certainly unguarded. Are we then bound to 
s truth “ to the common sense of the world?” Must 

religion be made palatable to the world, and modelled to suit the 
world’s conception of a righteous government?” Are we bound 
to dress up Christianity that she may not “ disgust men of com- 
mon understanding?” ‘ Let a minister proclaim that his hearers 
are one with Adam, and then common sense will revolt at it.” 
So it will. “The world, by wisdom, know not God”—* common 
sense will revolt at it.” Yes, the common sense of the world will; 


- but the common sense of the great mass of Presbyterians in this 


country, who have heard this doctrine all their lives, is not yet 
revolted at it. “‘ The infidel will smile.” Very well, let him 
smile. Tell him of a just God, a compe judgment and an open- 
ing hell, and he will smile. -Te!l him of a bleeding Saviour, and 


and the mercies of redeeming love, “and the infidel will 
smile.” .What then? “Is the offence of the cross ceased?” Ah! 
my brother, there are many otheir things, besides the doctrine of 
our sinning “ in Adam and falling with him in his first transgres- 


gee heaven, and he will smile. Preach the terrors of the 


come,” including native depravity, “ blindness of mind, a repro- 
bate sense ;” and the liability to these proceeds from original sin ; 
this “brings the guilt upon the sinner,” and his actual sin in- 
creases it. The doctrine of our Confession then is, that all man- 
kind are justly liable to punishment on account of Adam’s sin— 
liable to suffer under the claims of law—as a matter of justice ; 
for the language is “justly liable to all punishments.” 

Let us now see what the Bible says. Rom. v. 12-19. In the 
twelfth verse the apostle speaks of the entrance of sin into the 
world through one man, Adam, “in whom all have sinned.” 
Then he suspends the comparison he had begun, as is his frequent 
custom, that he may strengthen his position incidentally, as it 
were, brought in, viz. “in whom all sinned.” Yet this position, 
apparently incidental, is important to fill up his subsequent com- 
parison of the first and second Adam. He therefore proceeds to 
prove, that all sinned in the one man. His first position is, that 
sin was in the world, prior to the existence of the Mosaic law. 
His second point is, that the existence of sin proves the existence. 
of a law; for sin is the transgression of law, and imputation of sin 
is its legal charge upon an individual ; the charging of sin proves 
a@law. His third point is, that sin was imputed, notwithstanding 
the non-existence of the Mosaic law, from the creation until 
Moses. This position he supports by reference to a general and 
undeniable fact, viz. that death was righteously inflicted, reigned 
—it was not the domineering of lawless power, but the ‘exercise 
of lawful authority—* death reigned.” But now death hath right 
of dominion only from the law, through sin—“ the strength of sin 
is the law,” and “the sting of death is sin.” Sin puts the law’s 
power into the hands of death. ‘Here, then, is proof that a law 
existed, and had been transgressed ; for hence death. True, men 
sinned, and therefore they ought to die. Nay! but the death oc- 
curred in cases where no personal sin existed—they had not 
sinned like Adam,-who, by his personal acts, broke the covenant 
immediately of himself, and who stood also like the second Adam, 
a public representative—“the type of him that was to come.” 
These, of whom I speak, says Paul, had sinned some other way, 
as is manifest from the fact that they died. Their death proves 
them under condemnation—their condemnation is a sentence for 
violated law—their violation of law could not be, like Adam’s, 
Why then it is true they 


book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.” Rev. v. 9. Ohno! these 
lovely strangers, who just visit earth to peep in upon its follies, 
taste a little of its joys, and drink deeply of its sorrows in no 
sense justly due to them, turn away and pass into another heaven 
from their parents. Not redeemed from the curse of the law, they can 
not thank redeeming love. No golden harp in its praise can they for 
themselves hold—no lofty note, no loud anthem shall swell from 
infant tongue and from parental lip. Can this be? Who that has 
closed in death the eyes of lovely infancy, can bear to behold such 
dissevered bonds? Who, that has sealed the prattling tongue in 
the long, long silence of the grave, can endure the thought that 
that tongue shall never unite with his own in singing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb? Ahno! Moderator. The heart clings to 
the truth when the erring head would part from it. Yes, our 
little ones too will obey the “ voice which comes out of the throne, 
saying, Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, 
both small and great.”” They, too, shall be “ arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white,” and with us shall sit down at “the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.” 

Besides, on what other ground can the baptism of infants be 
accounted for? This argument.is alluded to in the admirable 
History of Pelagianism, Bib. Rep. ii. 100. ‘So also the council 
of Milvium, or rather of Carthage, denounced such as denied that 
infants should be baptized for the remission of original sin. Can. 
17. “For in no other sense can that be understood which was 
spoken by the apostle—that by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death hath passed upon all men, 
in whom-all have sinned [so it is translated]—than in that adopt- 
ed by the universal church, every where diffused. For by reason 
of this rule of faith, even infants, who were never capable of 
committing any sin themselves, are nevertheless baptized accord- 
ing to truth for the remission of sins: so that the pollution con- 
— by them in their birth might be cleansed by their regene- 
ration.” 

But that which was thought to give peculiar force to this argu- 
ment was, that Celestius himself, in a book which he edited at 
Rome, was constrained to confess, “ that infants are baptized for 
the remission of sins, according to the rule of the universal church, 
and according to the doctrine of the gospel.” It seems, then, 


their first father’s first sin. 


human governors,) inflict pain and 


and yet it dies! Is not this unjust * So, 
infant po 


not the material to the moral. 


I ask how? 


ground in right and Jaw for such infliction. The infa 


dies for his father’s sin, without any just condemnation—the law mn 
does not look upon the child as guilty, as liable to punishment, | Now it is undeniable many infants fell under these ministers of 


says Mr. Barnes, Adam’s | punishment, who had not personally sinned. Soin Jer. xxyii. 8, 
sterity suffer on just the same principle. They are not | and xxix. 32, “I will punish Shemaiah the Nehelemite, and his 
guilty—not liable to punishment—not under sentence of law—not | seed,” 1. 18, “I will pustish the king of Babylon and his land, as I 
condemned to penal suffering—and yet they suffer death? Is not | have punished the king of Assyria.” Now every one knows that 
this unjust? Is not this the definition of tyranny? (b) It leads in the execution of this threatening, infants innumerable were 
to a subversion of the gospel; for if no other relation exist be-j involved in the calamity here called punishment. Shemaiah’s 
tween Adam and his posterity than between Achan and his, then | seed, who had no personal action in his sin, are included in 
neither does any other relation exist between Christ and his peo-| the punishment. I shall not multiply cases; indeed this is the 
ple. (ce) This principle makes the physical or mere animal con-| more general sense of the term. 
nexion the only basis and ground of moral or legal treatment; or | be consumed in the iniquity [gnon, punishment] of the city.” 
in other words, the moral world is adapted to the material, and | Did the infants of Sodom endure this punishment ! and had the 
Matter is superior to mind. 
But we are told this treatment of infants, &c. is designed to | his punishment] for his children.” Punishment then, often falls 
display the abhorrence of the moral governor against sin. Now, | on those who have not sinned personally. 
If they are not guilty because of Achan’s offence— 
if they are not under sentence of law declaring them justly liable | personally deserving ? 


parent. There is an original essential procuring moral cause, viz. 


The hypothesis on which Mr. Barnes’ reasoning rests, viz. that 
the relations between Achan, the‘drunkard, &c. are the same as 
between Adam and his posterity, is dangerous. 


the foundation of all moral government; for it makes God (and 
wo and death, without a 


nt of Achan 


(a) It strikes at 


son has not by his own act merited it. Can we say an unjust 
punishment ? that a man was punished unjustly? Such a phrase 
plainly is an application of the word punish to a person not deserv- 
ing it by his own act. Let us open the Bible; Mr. Barnes says 
there is no such application of the term. Now the very second 
place where the word punish is used is such, Prov. xvii. 26, “ to 
punish the just is not good.” Jer. xliv. 13, “I have punished Je- 
rusalein by the sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence.” — 


Gen. xix. 15, * Lest thou 


personallysinned? Jer. xxi. 19, “God layeth up his iniquity [ Heb. 


So in the New Testament, “ he is guilty of death.” Was Jesus 
But Mr. Barnes says they thought so who, 


to punishment, as is affirmed, how can their suffering death ex-| used the term. But the fact was, he did die, and that by appoint- 


hibit the abhorrence of government to sin? 


Can the sufferings of 


innocence—for if they are not gutlty, and Mr. Barnes says they | ther’s justice require him to suffer! Ifso, then he was in God’ssight 
are not, they must be innocent—can the sufferings of innocence | enochos, guilty, liable to penal evil; if not, he paid no debt of our 


display hatred against sin ! 


sin, and his suffering was as unrighteous, viewed as the decree of 


2. We must add something about mere terms—the logomachy: | God, as when viewed as the decree of men! Did his people de- 
and @ poor business it is. Mr. Barnes contends that guilt always| serve to be punished—were they enochoi, guilty, justly liable 
implies personal criminality, meaning, that the person himself| to punishment !—was punishment the precise thing required 
committed the crime: and that punishment means suffering pe-| of them by the law !—and did Jesus meet the claim of law for 
nalty for personal acts. And (1) he quotes Webster, but only so} them? Then punishment is the proper name of what he endured. 


far as suits his object. Let me quote him to suit mine. 
crime denotes an offence or violation of public law.” Now, it is| in not one instance is there any expressed limitation of the phrase. 


“cA 


In other places the term implies obligation of some kind. But . 


in reference oply to public law that we speak. ‘Criminal—that | to liabilities resulting from personal acts, although in nearly alk. 


here applied where there is not personal offence—where the per- — 


ment of God. Was he, enochos, guilty, liable to suffer? did the Fa-. 


violates public Jaw, divine or human.” ‘“ Criminality—a violation | cases it is thus in fact. But this fact is only a negative proof that | 
of law.” ‘*Guilt—criminality in a civil or political view; expo-| the word never is used in any other sense. The case Heb. ii. 15,, 
sure to forfeiture or other penalty.” ‘ Punishment—any pain or | is at least not unequivocally so limited. 1 think neither the fear of 
suffering inflicted on a person for a crime or offence, by the | death nor subjection to the bondage of Satan is limited to personal; 
authority to which the offender is subject, either by the constitu- | sins, but belongs to the sinof our nature. Acts iv. 21, “ Findin 

tion of God or civil society.” The truth is, that Webster, in the | nothing how they might punish them because of the people.” To. 


sion,” which “disgust men of common understanding with Chris- | their own personal act. What then? 
-tianity,” and make “the infidel smile.” sinned in him, and fell with him—* in whom all sinned.” Now| that from this argument the Pelagians were never able to extri- 


. 10. Mr. Barnes’ tenth reason for rejecting this doctrine is, that | death is a penal evil, therefore, these (infants,) were liable to| cate themselves.” P. 107. Vj i ks, ** Who, before 
other, men in great numbers, havedone it. And men, too, of high punishment on account of Adam’s sin. _The apostle then, v. 15,| Celestius, that monstrous ‘diecighes x ‘Seaton, yt denied that 
=: ing. And he quotes Dr. Woods, of Andover, where he ob-| 16, 17, illustrates certain Sg eed which the comparison he is| the whole human race was held guilty of Adam’s sin?” Need I, 
- jects to the imputation “of any sinful disposition or act,” which | about to make does not hold between the type and the anti-type. | Mr. Moderator, ask who after him denied it? P. 110. “Hilary 


. the grea 


nothing at all to do with our doctrine, and is wholly irre- 
levent. 

Thus I have gone over Mr. Barnes’ ten reasons for rejecting 

t leading doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. His 

statement of it is clear, and his rejection explicit and full, and 


freqvently repeated. 
é only other form of doctrine is the simple statement of the 
facts. This, the accused says, it was his design to teach. Now, 
as I shalk have occasion to remark hereafter more fully, the facts 
may be-admitted and the doctrines, the moral connexions and re- 
lations of them denied. 


CHARGE VIi. | 

Mr. Barnes denies “that mankind are guilty, i. e. liable to 
punishment on account of the sin of Adam.” 

Proof 1, page 123. “There is no reason to believe that they 
are condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his sin, 
without participation of their own, or without personal sin, any 
more than there is that they are approved by the work of Christ, 


And in v. 18, resumes the comparison, and perfects it. “ There- 
fore, as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men to justification of life.- For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” Here, as I ‘mean not to give 
an é€ ton of the context, it may be sufficient to remark, 

1, The comparison dropped in the 12th verse is resumed, be- 
tween Adam and Christ. As—even so; and this regards the 
manner of the condemnation and justification respectively, i. e. 
the principle of law and right is the same in both. _A4s—in what 
manner? How? Unquestionably by the representative charac- 
ter—the federal headship of the parties respectively. 2. “The 


offence” —the fall of the one, is the ground and cause of the sen-}fants themselves from sin’ and misery without exempting them 


tence of condemnation; and the righteousness, the full com- 
pliance with law of the other, is the ground and cause of the sen- 
tence of justification. Clearly, then, condemnation is through 
Adam’s n; but condemnation is the declaration that a man is 
liable to he punished. Men are therefore guilty on account of 


expresses rd Pelagians’] opinion thus, ‘ That an infant 
dy ing unbaptized cannot justly perish, since it is born without 
sin. And Augustine describes it in these words: ‘Nor do little 
children need the grace of the Saviour, by which, through bap- 
tism, they may be delivered from perdition, because they have 
contracted no guilt from their connexion with Adam.” The doc- 
trine of the Pelagians on this. point was, that infants were not 
guilty—that is, neither polluted nor liable to punishment on ac- 
count of Adam’s sin; and yet they held—absurdly enough, just as 
those in our day who deny the same doctrine—that they ought to 
be baptized. : 

wae this doctrine Richard Baxter directed his mighty pen. 

or 


from Christ the Redeemer, and the remedy.” He then pours 
forth more than half a page of texts, and proceeds: “ If infants 
have no sin and misery, then they are none of the body, the 
church, which Christ loved and gave himself ‘for, that he might 


cleanse it.” You will observe here specifically he fastens down | 


definitions of crime and guilt, distinguishes between the moral | punish signifies here, simply to inflict sufferi 
and the civil or political application. Mr. Barnes has improperly | wish, but not finding a plausible pretext, they di 


ng; that was their 
esisted, fearing a. 


turned his eye upon the former; for it is manifest, that our con- | popular commotion. 
cern is with legal relations, and not with moral character. N ow, 


“ criminality is a violation of law,” and “ guilt is criminality in a | Here (a) “ The theory of one-ness or personal identit 
penalty.” | is again brought forward. We haveseen it exist on 


civil or political view, exposure to forfeiture or other 
santos of those opposed to old Calvinism. (6) Mr. Barnes quotes: 


* Guilt, therefore, implies both criminality, 


” violation of law,” 


“and liableness to punishment,” to “any pain or suffering in- 


flicted on a person for a crime, or violation 


of public law.” He 


does not say, that the criminality, or violation of law, by which a 


} d : on. man is guilty or exposed to forfeiture or other penalty, and so | ans, is defined, to be obligation to punish 
8, vol. xiii. 91, &c. “You cannot,” says he, “ exempt in-| endures punishment, or any pain or suffering inflicted—he does | But how does this prove that it is on account 
not say, the violation of law must be his own personal act, in or- | the person who is held to punishment ? 


der to his being exposed to the forfeiture. 


The definitions appli- 


4. Mr. Barnes’ last appeal is to old Calvinistic writers. 
Adam” 
y in the ima-. 


urretin from the Bib. Rep. II. 440, he says, for the very opposite 
purpose to that for which they quoted him. “ Reatus theologice 


dicitur obligatio ad peenam ex peccato.” Guilt, among theologi-. 
ment on account of stn. 


of sin committed by- 
(280) “Guilt in. 


(c) Mr. Barnes quotes Owen, Justi. XJ. 246, 
aw WHERE-. 


cable to the present case, are precisely such as I could desire. | Scripture is the respect of sin unto the sanction of the l sage 
Adam violated public law, divine; this exposed him and his pos- | sy the sinner becomes obnoxious unto punishment.” Again, The 
terity to forfeiture of life; they became guilty ; pain or suffering | guilt of it [sin] is nothing but 17s respect unto punishment from 


is inflicted on them; they are punished. 


the sanction of the law. Again, (on Justification, 230) he says, . 
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~ spropter culpam, aut admissam in se, aut imputatam, juste aut in- 


Barnes 
personal 


Marked well with small capitals, with the. sentence fully and 
fairly taken, You will see chat is ground of: complaint. o Sin 


" Fespect unto punishment from the sanction of the law. And so 


_ gin,] there can be no “poena,” no punishment properly so called. 


for 


‘ be admitted as umpire, when God’s truth and the terms by which 


_ and this doctrine of the Bible, “ We can and do preach.” 


- removes no perplexity, but it compels us to ask the question, 


> tute in the place of sinners; not to endure its precise penalty, for 


He is, in all this great transaction, a just moral governor, as just 


~ gufficient has been adduced on these several points: and also the 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


m 


san. 6: tio obligation. to, nishment, where there is no 
of | sin is its desert of 
puaishmen’, w there can be no punishment 
Now, Mr. Moderator, no man since the 


punishment which is 
Let us look candidly and read 
é t th words first quoted here, it reads, 
is to be ye 026, liable unto punishment 
as the Lawgiver and Judge of all. And 
defined to be “obligatio ad penam, 


“And to be guilt 
guilt or.“ reatus” ia we 


’ This may be thus translated, “an obligation to punish- 
‘ment, on account of sin, either admitted against himself, or 


would have proved indubitably that personal ill desert is not 
guilt; but that sin imputed brought guilt. Was 
this fair dealing? Again, “ There.can be no obligation to punish- 
ment, where there is no desert of punishment.” Now this 
would seem to intimate that Owen would not call a man guilty, 
but for his one personal desert, the very reverse of what Owen 
‘teaches.. Now to be candid let Owen speak the whole sentence ; 
* Dignitas ponte [desert of punishment] and obligatio ad penam, 
ag to punishment] is but the same thing in diverse words. 

th do but express the relation of sin unto the sanction of the 
Jaw, or if they may be considered to differ, yet are they insepara- 
ble; for there ‘can be no obligatio ad penam where there is not 
dignitas pene.” | 
comparing the last quotation Mr. Barnes makes above, 


hath other considerations [besides its guilt] namely, its formal 
nature, as it is a transgression of the law ; and the stain of filth 
that it brings upon the soul ; but the guilt of it, is nothing but its 


» “reatus culpe,” is “ reatus #,” [the guilt of sin, is, 
“the guilt of punishment ;] the guilt of sin, is its desert of pun- 
ishment. And where there is not this “reatus culpe” [guilt of 


For “ poena” is “ vindicta nox,” “the revenge due to sin.” Owen 
thus d fishes between the stain of its filth and the guilt, or 
liability to its punishment. And on the next page he says, “ that 
Our sins were so transferred on Christ, as that thereby he became 
asham, hupodikos to Theo, reus, responsible unto God, and ob- 
noxious unto punishment in the justice of God for them.” Punish- 
ment then, according to Owen, the Redeemer endured. What! 
nal criminality?” No. “Perfectly innocent in himself; 
but he took our guilt on him, or our obnoxiousness to punishment 
for sin.” Why did brother Barnes attempt to press Owen into 
euch a service? But I forbear. I am glad his quotations were 
not direct. Iam glad he is indebted to the Christian Spectator 
for such garbled, and accurate, and unfair quotations. I am 
glad no Presbyterian is reus huic culpe.(c) Ridgley is quoted 
rthe same purpose. “Guilt is an obligation, or liableness to 
suffer punishment ror sin coMMITTED.” True; but committed 
by whom? By the person who is guilty? Can none be guilty but 
for “personal criminality?” Ridgley, in the very next sentence 
answers it. “ Now since this guilt was not contracted by us, but 
imputed to us.” And p. 120, Vol. II. he says, “ And let it be far- 
ther observed, that we do not say that there is no punishment due 
to original sin, as imputed to us; for that would be to suppose 
that there is no guilt attending it, which is contrary to what we 
have already proved.” | 
_I must a remark on the 5th and 6th concluding observa- 
tions. He seems to wish to submit the terms and the things too 
to common sense and common use, as the standard. But neither can 


it is expressed are at stake. Here Mr. Barnes remarks, “ How can 
@ just government be sustained, in the ends of moral agents, if it 
holds those gay who are innocent, and punishes those who have 
no ill-desert? This objection to the language is insuperable.” 
So it is: Bat whose language is it? No Calvinist ever held it. 
‘We do not say that children are innocent. The reverse is our 
doctrine. They:have deeply-seated corruption in the heart, and 
this is a result of their sin in their original representative, Adam: 


Again: Mr. Barnes objects to our doctrine, that it makes God 
unjust. Ifthe Bible did teachthat Adam’s posterity are guilty 


sin, to those whom he represented, must deny, and does deny, the | Adam, and, in infinite mercy, 
-correspondent imputation of Christ’s righteousness, to those whom | the evils of the fall, by establishing the law as the rule of obe- 
he represented; and also the correspondent imputation of their | dience still. Jesus did so—he fulfilled the law in its precept, (as 
sins to their surety. 3. Now, it is in evidence—and no man can | we shall see hereafter,) and he exhausted the penalty : hence he 
read the defence of Mr. Barnes, without perceiving his admission | claims the promised reward, even life everlasting, for all his peo- 
of it—that he denies the transfer of legal relations; so that Adam’s | ple ; on the basis of the original grant, in the first covenant. 


God provided a mediator to remedy 


sin passes over upon his children to their condemnation, and just} . Let us now attend to Mr.’ Barnes’ defence, and 
liability to endure punishment on its account. And so the sins of| 1. He alleges that three things are mentioned as included in 
of duration to suffering, 


Christ's people do not pass over upon him, by a lega! imputation, |the penalty of the law, viz. eterni 
80 that he, in the eye of the law, is held guilty, or liable to punish- | rerhorse of conscience and despair, which Christ could not, and 
ment on their account. did not endure. As to the whole of this, it is plainly a metaphy- 


But I am perfectly aware it will be said—it has been said—this | sical distinction unknown to the Scriptures, They say nothing 


is an inference of mine, for which Mr. Barnes is not accountable. | definitely about remorse of conscience and despair, as descriptive 
But it is not so. He does distinctly affirm, that no such legal of the penalty of law. The foriner term is not found at all, and 
transfer is or can in right be made. Now, if no such imputation | the latter only once, and that not on this subject. But particu- 
is or can be made in any case, then none is made in this case; and | larly: (a) Eternity of suffering is essential to the penalty. This 
the sins of God’s people are not charged in law to Christ as their | has reference to amount, it is infinite, and its endurance infinitely 
surety, so that he is accounted liable to the penal consequences: | honours the law. But now the infinitely glorious, and holy, and 
and if he was not justly liable to punishment, of course did not | exalted Son of God could pay this infinite debt—could endure this 
appoint him to endure penal evil. ‘This is in no other sense a | infinitude of divine wrath in finite duration. This is the plain, 
matter of inference from the doctrines he teaches, than if a man | and obvious, and common, and satisfactory answer to the univer- 
should aver, that another had violated every precept of the deca- | salist and infidel objection against the doctrine of atonement. (b) 
logue, and it should hence be said, that he charged his neighbour | Remorse of conscience, as before intimated, is not a scriptural 
with the sin of Sabbath breaking. : phrase, and to settle its precise meaning, would, I presume, be as 
Proof 2nd. Here we have the explicit statement, God appointed | difficult as to end the present controversy. Brother Barnes means 
his Son “not to endure its precise penalty.” This is the thing | by it, that feeling which arises from personal criminality ; mean- 
charged. I have not supposed that Mr. Barnes denies that Christ | ing by personal criminality, I presume, moral turpitude, and then 
suffered pain and sorrow for men. They who utterly reject and | properly enough denies that Christ could experience it. But as 
scout the whole doctrine of atonement, admit that Christ suffered | the Bible and our Confession do not render it necessary to go into 
for the sins of men. But they put their own explanation upon the | this metaphysic, I suppose wisdom dictates adherence to its sim- 
terms. Mr. Barnes admits that Jesusendured great and sore evils | ple language. (c) Despair is a term not so difficult to understand. 
on account of our sins; but he does not admit that these were | It is once used in Scripture—“ cast down, but not in despair” — 
penal—they partook not of the nature of punishment—they were | where it seems to mean a high feeling’of despondency : an appre- 
hot the result of a legal imputation to him of the sins of his peo-|hension of failure in the work before us. But in reference to 
le. But to make the truth of this charge quadruply sure, it must | both these, I am satisfied, that all minute, metaphysical inqui- 
observed, that three reasons are alleged, why Christ could not, | ries into the nature of these feelings which agitated the agonized 
and did not suffer the precisé penalty of the law. The possibility | soul of the Saviour are entirely improper; and can lead to no pro- 
of mistaking his meaning is thus placed entirely out of question. | fitable results. On the contrary, the statement already given is 
1. The first is, that the sufferings of Jesus “were not eternal.” |clear, Scriptural, and ought to be satisfactory. The proper 
2. He did not experience “ remorse of conscience.” 3. His suffer- | penalty of the law is death—* thou shalt surely die.” Jesus did 
ings were not attended by despair. ‘Thus it is infallibly manifest | die under the curse of the broken law. : 
that Mr. Barnes teaches, as charged, that Christ did not suffer] 2. My only reply to the first four remarks under this head, is 
penalty. Whatever he endured was not penalty, however dread- | that they all go to ies the pgnal nature of Christ’s sufferings. 


ful the sufferings may have been. 


first, however, learn the doctrine of our standards | says that the language of 


thereon. Let us 
; bore the weight of God’s wra 


and of the Scriptures in this important matter. 
Confession Chap. VIII. § 4.—“This office the Lord Jesus did 


through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully 


ciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, | If the debt was fully and literally 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto him.” Lar. Cat. | moved, they for whom it was paid 


penalty is not removed. And, (c) to put the matter beyond all 


by them he accomplished, was to satisfy 
fully satisfied the justice of his Father.” 


Will brother Barnes tell us what justice de-| have a right toa discharge.” Again he says, * When a law or 


ion? Can justice be satisfied—fully satisfied—with any thing | to a discharge, and his release becomes not in any sense a matter 


and punishable for his.sin, then it would teach such an unrighteous 
doctrine, as to destroy itself: ‘There is no place, says he, where 
it is affirmed, that men 
a departure from the common use of. 
language, and from the obvious principles of common justice, as to 
neutralize no small part of all the proof that could be brought for 
the truth of a divine revelation.” “It not only explains nothing, 


How can it be right to charge the sins of 
the guilty on those who had no participation in them?” Now this 
is the very objection urged by r. Taylor. “If this be just—if 
the Scriptures teach such a doctrine, then the Scriptures are of 
no use—understanding is no understanding—and what a God must 
he be, that can thus curse innocent creatures! Is this thy God, 
O Christian! Edwards, Vol. II. 561. If my brother will asso- 
ciate himself with such men as Dr. Taylor of Norwich, I will be 
honest enough, and kind enough to tell him he is in dangerous 
company. If a Presbyterian minister inadvertently use the very 
game identical arguments against the doctrine of our standards, 
which are used by the great champion of Arminianigm, justice to 
the truth of God, and charity to the souls of men, equally demand 
the exposition of the fact: and no charge of exciting odium shall 
deter me from Me ey calls of charity to my brethren, and 
justice to the truth. ho does not know that this is, and always 

as been the stereotyped argument of Arminianism against Cal- 
vinism? Who does not hear it reverberating through the land 
continually? Who can point out a single Arminian pulpit in the 
Union, where it is not the theme of perpetual vapouring? If 
infants are liable to punishment .on account of Adam’s sin, then 
God is unjust. 

Now it might be sufficient refutation of this objection to iden- 
tify it with 2 De Taylor, either of Norwich or New Haven. But 
lest it should be thought rather a cavalier-like treatment, it may 
be proper to add the interrogation of Paul, “Is God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance?’ For manifestly, the fact, that infants 
suffer,—the fact that Christ suffered, in the government of God, 
and by his express appointment, is undeniable: and this Arminian 
objection lies not — any peculiar doctrine of Calvinists, but 
against the broad, obvious, and appalling Fact. 


How can this be just? 


CHARGE VIII. 


- Mr. Barnes denies, “ That Christ suffered the proper penalty of 
the law, as the vicarious substitute of his people, and thus took 
away legally their sins, and purchased pardon.” e 

Proofil. All the passages quoted under charge vi. and vil. are 
referred to here. If the sin of the first Adam is not imputed tohis 
seed, and they are not liable to punishment on account of it; then 
it inevitably follows, that the sin of his seed is not imputed to the 
second Adam, and he punished on aecount of it. 

Proof 2. p. 89, 90.—* In the plan of salvation, therefore, he has 


shown a regard to the law, by appointing his Son to be a substi- 


his sufferings were not eternal, nor were they attended with re- 
- morse of conscience, or by despair, which are the proper penalty 
of the law; but he e so much as to accomplish the same 
ends as if those who shall be saved by him, had been doomed to 
eternal death. That is, he showed that the law could not be vio- 
Jated without introducing suffering; and that it could not be bro- 
ken with impunity. He showed that he had so great a regard for 
it, that he would not pardon one sinner without an atonement. 
And thus he secured the proper honour to his character as a lover 
of his law, a hater of sin, and a just God. He has shown that if 
sinners do not avail themselves of the offer of pardon, by Jesus 
Christ, they must experience in their own souls for ever, the pains 
which this substitute for sinners endured, in behalf of men, on the 
cross.” ‘Thus, -no principle of justice has been abandoned; no 
claim of his law has been let down: no disposition has been evinced 
to do injustice to the universe, by suffering the guilty to escape. 


to his law, to himself, to his Son, to the universe, when he par- 
dons, as he is when he sends the incorrigible sinner down to hell. 
A full compensation, an equivalent has been provided by the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour, in the sinner’s stead, and the sinner may be 

rdoned.” 
Oe proof Ist, it may be proper to remark,—1. It has been shown 
that Mr. Barnes denies the existence of a covenant between God 
and Adam, as a representative head of his posterity. (Charge v.) 
Mr. Barnes denies; by consequence, that the first sin of Adam is 
jmputed to his posterity; (Charge ii.) and that they are guilty, 
i. e. liable to punishment on account of the sin of Adam. Proof 


accused himself admits their truth, but denies their relevancy. He 
sets up a defence against these several points of doctrine. 
we 2 tt has also been evinced, by good and sufficient proof, that a 
parallel is drawn in Scripture, end in our standards, between Adam 
and Christ, (who is therefore called “the second man,”) in such 
tanguage and manner, as clearly shows, that, as the former was 
eonstituted a covenant head and representative of his children, so 
the latter is appointed, by the same divine authority, a covenant 
_ -head and representative of his children. The representative cha- 
racter of “the second man,” is as indubitably a doctrine of the 
Bible and of our standards, as the representative character of the 
first Adam. ‘The denial of the one, is a rejection of the other, and 


for the sins of another; and 


*‘ he bore our sins in his own body on the tree. 
literally—not the pollution! Nay, but the penal effects. He died | a little below, where he agrees, “that a vast amount of suffering 


in its legal effects, its 


‘Their sin 
99 


“the just for the unjust”—in their legal room, enduring the penal] in the universe has been prevented”—that Christ’s sufferings 
consequences of their sin. being so much inferior in amount to those deserved by his people, 
2. What was it that the law threatened as the punishment of | have diminished by that excess, the total of pain endured in the 
sint What is the penalty of the covenant of works? Death, says| universe, and this is the chief glory of the atonement; but the 
the Confession of our Faith—man was forbidden to eat “upon | doctrine that he suffered the full demand of law, “dims ifs mora] 
pain of death.” So the Bible, “in the day thou eatest thereof, | lustre and glory.” Here, unquestionably, is the idea of a relin- 
thou shalt surely die.” The same truth is taught in the entire | quishment, in part, of the strict claims of law against the people 


proclaimed the wages of sin to be death: all taught that Christ | atonement consists in God’s accepting something less than strict 
our passover must be sacrificed for us. : justice required. Like a condescending and indulgent creditor ' 
3. As to the nature of this penalty or death, it is obvious we | to an unfortunate endorser or surety, he compounds, and for a 
can have no precise and adequate ideas. We may say, he| partial payment releases both surety and principal. 
“endured most grievous torments immediately in his soul”—he| Now, let us set in contrast with this, the words of our Confes- 
“was made a curse for us’—‘it pleased the Lord to bruise|sion. “The Lord Jesus hath fully satisfied the justice of his 
him”’—he “made his soul an offering for sin’—he conflicted | Father.” ‘ The sustice,” you will observe, not the benevolence 
with the terrors of death and the powers of darkness, felt and | —but the sustice of his Father is fully satisfied. Can a more 
bore the weight of God’s wrath.” He was forsaken of God ;| peremptory contradiction be framed in language, than is here ex- 
but after all we know not what it was, his human body and soul | hibited between brother Barnes and the Confession of Faith ? 
suffered. To raise an inquest after the amount of pain and|_ As the issue is fairly joined on this point, let us see what others 
anguish, would obviously be worse than folly and vanity. God|have held. And as Turretin is generally viewed as expressing 
has furnished us with no rule in his word or in our nature, by | the sense of all orthodox Christians, let us hear him. ‘ De satis- 
which to measure pain. It cannot be measured by duration. It | factionis Christi veritate.” Pars. I. § 9. “It is one thing for 
cannot be estimated by degrees of intensity. It cannot be told | Christ to have died usefully for us, i. e. for our good and advan- 
by numbers or quantity. What the frown of heaven may be, we | tage; another, for us by substitution, i. e. in our room and place; 
cannot tell. What the human spirit, sustained by the almighty | one thing, that he has been delivered up on account [propter pec- 
power of the eternal Spirit in our blessed Redeemer, could | cata,] of our sins incidentally, that also he might draw us off from 
endure, and did suffer in that awful hour, no creature will ever | them; another, causally and meritoriously, that by taking the 
know. When we view the scenes of Gethsemane, and the sor- | guilt of them [eorum reatum,] upon himself, he might also make 
rows of Calvary —When we hear the declaration, “my soul is|expiation by paying in his own body all the punishments due to 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.”—-When wesee the “great | them”—[pcenas omnes illis debitas in corpore suo tuendo expie- 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.”—-When we hear the | ret.] Thus Turretin teaches a full and proper satisfaction by 
prayer of agonized humanity: “ Father, if it be possible, let this | Christ’s suffering the whole penalty—all the punishment due to 
cup pass from me.”—When the final withdrawings of a Father’s| the sins of his people, and this as a result of his having taken 
love, as to its sensible exercises, leaves the soul to drink the bit- | their guilt upon himself. He immediately adds; “It is one thing 
terness of wrath divine, and wring from the last agonies of ex- | to speak of such kind of satisfaction, by which Christ shall have 
piring humanity—the ——— shriek, “.My God, mny God, | satisfied all those things which were imposed upon him by the 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ our feelings tell us justice must | will of God for procuring our salvation; another, to speak of 
now be satisfied to the full: the bitterness of that death, which | penal satisfaction—[de _ satisfactione — and properly so 
constitutes the punishment of our sin is over; the law’s whole | called, by which he shall have satisfied not only the will of God, 
demand against our divine Surety on our account, is met and | but also the divine justice, our punishments being assumed unto 
fully paid. And when we know, that it pleased the Lord to| himself, [assumptis in se nostris peenis.”] Here, again, Turretin 
bruise him thus, we see evidence full and clear, that he could not | maintains that the satisfuction of Christ is penal, the punishment 
thus suffer, unless he were justly liable to suffer—our sins were | due to us falling upon him; and he says, “the question is not 
charged in law against him, and therefore it pleased the Lord. | concerning the first, which the adversaries do not deny ; but only 
We ought to observe here, that the Hebrew for the word pleased, | concerning the second, which they petulantly reject.” His op- 
expresses satisfaction very commonly—complacency: As Psalm | ponents admitted some kind of satisfaction, but denied it was 
xxii. 8. “ He delighted in him.” Ps. xli. 11. “ Thou favourest | penal—that its endurance was punishment—that Christ bore our 
me.”” Is. xlii. 21. “The Lord is well pleased for his righteous- | guilt, and satisfied the divine justice. Whether ‘this be not the 
ness sake.”’ “So the Lord was pleased to bruise him.” Now there | precise point of brother Barnes’ opposition, I leave his readers to 
is no reconciling of this with the goodness of God, but by the glo- | judge, adding only, that the opponents whom Turretin cites are 
rious and blessed doctrine that a claim of justice lay against him ; | Crellius and Smalzius, distinguished Socinians. Again, Part II. 
which claim could in no conceivable manner exist, but through | 19, he says, “ Neither can punishment [peena,] be separated from 
the sins of his people, whom he represented, being imputed to | satisfaction, seeing Christ hath so borne it [punishment,] most fully, 
him, and he thus becoming liable to punishment on their account. | [plenissitne,] that he has endured it entirely, and exbausted it 
4. The inevitable consequence of his enduring for his own | altogether ;” and this he says Jesus suffered, not as from the hand 
for whom he laid down his life, the penal consequences of | of the Father, but “ from him as a judge out of justice, on account 
their sins, is their deliverance from them. This results from the | of which he is said to be made a curse and sin”—“that we may 
very nature of God’s justice. ‘The law’s entire claim against the | know that a commutation of debt had been made between us and 
sheep of Christ’s flock, their adorable Surety has liquidated. This} Christ.” The italics are Turretin’s own, and show most clearly 
secures two results; his own deliverence from the mortal bondage | that he believed the Saviour bore our sin legally, as a matter of 
of the grave, for “it was not possible he should be holden of| justice, by commutationem debiti, and that he endured the pun- 
death;” and their pardon bought with blood. Jesus hath a right | ishment [pcena,] most fully, entirely, and totally—plenissime, 
to the release of his people from all the penal consequences of | omnino, penitus. Can Mr. Barnes, or any other man, express 
their sins. Death hath no more right of dominion over them;| the idea more fully and entirely and totally, that Jesus, being 
for He has satisfied the law whose claim gave death all his power, | reus, liable on account of our sin, did endure the whole punish- 
and the grave all its terror. Pardon, therefore,—the remission of | ment due tous? er : 
sins—the omission to punish his dearly-bought flock, is to Jesus a} Let us hear from him once more. Part VIII. 8, “ The objec- 
matter of pure justice. When he advocates their cause before | tors endeavour to prove that on God’s part satisfaction is impossi- 
the divine throne, he puts in a claim of right. He asks no sacri- | ble, because God every where in Scripture is represented as gra- 
fice of justice ; but prays the Father to do justice to him, in dis- | tuitously and mercifully forgiving all our sins. Now, if he remits 
pensing pardon to them. Hence the love of God the Father is| gratuitously, say they, in what manner could he either demand 
displayed in the gift of such a Surety: the grace of ovr Lord | satisfaction or remit? what is more contrary to remission than 
Jesus in dispensing pardon. For to them from him it is all of} true and full satisfaction. If you answer, that indeed remission 
grace; whilst to Him from the Father, it is all of debt; and | and satisfaction are repugnant, but in as much as satisfaction pro- 
hence “ God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” ceeds from him who either has procured, or ought to procure re- 
Such, Mr. Moderator, is the doctrine of the confession and of the | mission, they can be leroy Progpgerse seeing it is remitted to 
Bible. Such is the plan of redemption by the vicarious substitu- | one, but another satisfies for him ; they retort, that the answer is 
tion of the Son of God in the law-place and room of his people, and | vain—Ist, because a debt cannot be said to be remitted for which 
I can truly say, my soul is grieved to be forced to believe that my | that is given which fully satisfies; for what necessity of remis- 
brother does not believe it. : sion, where there isno longer any debt ; but there is no longer any 
5. One other observation I desire to make. It is of a general | debt where already it has been fully satisfied; for, 2d, that a debt 
nature, viz. That every remedial scheme goes, as the very name | may be remitted, it is not sufficient for the debtor to be set free, 
indicates, to establish the principle of the original institute. Now | although he himself shall have paid nothing, bnt it is necessary 
the covenant of works is the original institute in the present case, | that the obligation itsglf be entirely extinguished, by the liberality 
and the great principle of it was, to give life.to man, on the| alone of the creditor, so that neither the debtor himself, nor the 
ground of a perfect and full compliance with law. Perfect obe-| person substituted in his place, may pay any thing to the creditor. 


sheep, 


vice versa. He, therefore, who denies the imputation of Adam’s 


dience was to secure life. This failed in the hands of the first | 3d. If a person transfer a debt to himself, the debtor can very 


ory 


> 


- 


system of bloody sacrifices from the days of paradise onward. All| of God; the penalty is not fully paid; the lustre and glory of the |. 


\” must be understood figuratively. | soul, and say to myself, 
{ can only say, I am truly sorry at every attempt to pare down | of the broken law pours in upon his holy soul; it is the punish- 


most willingly undertake, which, that he might discharge, he was|and diminish our apprehension of the sufferings of Christ. I} ment of my sin—is there here a motive to continued rebel- 
made under the law, and did perfectly fulfil it; endured most | must think they were beyond any conception we can have, and{ lion? Ah! my brother, if heaven can present to earth a motive 
grievous torments immediately in his soul, and most painful suffer- | the power of any language we can use. ‘To say, “it was impos- | almighty to holy action, here it is, in th 


ings in his body; was crucified and died.” § 5. “The Lord Je-|sible—that he should endure that proper penalty,” is in my | Christ bore the penalty of law due to our sins. Take back, then, 
our charge of Antinomianism. “ Do we then make void the law | 


sus by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he | apprehension, a perilous assertion. 
His fifth remark begins thus: “If Christ had endured the strict | through faith? God forbid. Yea, we establish the law.” Oh no! 


I 


satisfied the justice of his Father, and purchased not only recon- | penalty of the law, then the law would have no claims on us now. 
ms and all the penalty re-| luted hosts of Antinomianism, who inhabit the holy land; but 
ave a right to a discharge, | then my brother must not tear away the very cross itself. I can fol- 


49.—* Having also conflicted with the terrors of death and the | and are already innocent before God. The view, therefore, which | low on 
powers of darkness, felt and borne the weight of God’s wrath; he | affirms that that penalty is truly paid, leads at once to all the evils | dured 
laid down his life an offering for sin, enduring the painful, shame- | of Antinomianism.” Here observe, (a) Mr. Barnes rejects in the | my sin, then, instead of following his cross, I should be seeking | law is a straight line; walking in the line marked out 
ful, and cursed death of the cross.” Shor. Cat. 25.—“Christ exe- | most express terms, the penal nature of Christ’s death. (b) He | one of my own, on which to endure for myself what reniains of | rectitude, straightness, righteousness. Deut. vi. 25—* it shall be: 
cuteth the office of a priest, in his once offering up of himself a | denies the doctrine of satisfaction altogether. He maintains that | the law’s just demand—m our righteousness, if we observe to do all these commandments” —- 
sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile us to God, and | Jesus did not render full return to the violated law—that all the | even unto death.” st 

One other remark here. Brother Barnes charges with Antino- 


manding importance to know what the Father’s justice demanded ; | all the rest, is that, if there had been full satisfaction rendered, | our doctrine and his are identical? Would the same a 
or in other words, what God’s law required of his own people who | then, “all the penalty being removed, they for whom it was paid | be urged against both, if both were not the same? 


d 


a 


| 


down. 
to justify all the elect ; and Christ did, in the fulness of time, die 
for their sins, and rise again for their justification; nevertheless, 
they are not justified, until the Hol 
tually apply Christ to them.” ‘He that believeth not shall be 
damned. 
not—if he repent not—if he do not live in practical holiness—he 
is nota justified man. But, secondly, and almost the same thing, 
the doctrine of full, legal satisfaction, is charged with leading 
to Antinomianism. And it is not to be questioned that this, 
and the doctrine of election, and the doctrine of perseverance 
in grace, if set by themselves, and detached from their kindred mally 
doctrines of faith, repentance, regeneration, &c. become Antino- 
mian. The doctrine of free grace in salvation is Antinomian, if 
thus detached. And what principle of divine truth, if abused, 
will not lead to ruin? Will not the blood of Jesus, if trampled 
under foot, double the damnation of the impenitent sinner? What 
then? Shall we refuse to preach salvation bought by blood? 
Now, I ask, what peculiar tendency is there in the glorious doctrine 
of full, free, and’ perfect satisfaction to the justice of God, by the 
punishment of my sin in my blessed Surety—what tendency is 
there here to Antinomianism ? 
sin? When I hear the sighs of Gethsemane, and the groans of 
Calvary, and the thought rushes in upon my soul—He suffers the 


I shall therefore not dwell on | Webster’s definition of punishfnent in reférence to personal and | punishment due to my transgression—is there here any peculiar 
proofs, and especially, as the accused admits in his pleadings, ex- | private offence, is again brought in, whilst his definition in refer- { motive to love sin and practice unholiness? When I mark the 


plicitly and fully, the thing charged, as we shall see in remarking | ence to public law, is left gut of view. Under the second, he | falling tear; the bi 
Confession, that Jesus “ felt and | pierced hands and bleedi 


into four. 
errors here instead of one, and believin 
found in his book, complains of injustice. If it has not been proved 
that he rejects the doctrine of our sin being imputed to Christ 
and his suffering the penalty of it, then the charge is not proved; 
but if that is established, then the whole charge is sustained and 
no injustice is done. For in that case, even the three inferred pro- 
positions are sustained, and the author’s using some phraseology 
apparently inconsistent with them is no evidence to the contrary. 
It requires extreme caution in one who reads old orthodox works 
occasionally to avoid in his own writings the use of words and 
even phrases expressive of sound doctrine when he does not intend 


it. 


fication ; so that they are righteous in the eye of the law, and 
therefore justified.” 


lent to God’s plan of justifying men; his scheme of declaring 

themjustin the sight of the law ; or of acquitting them from punish- | 
ment and admitting themto favour. In this sense it stands oppo- 

sed to man’s plan of justification, 7. e. by his own works. 
plan is by faith.” “'The word to justify, 5xavow, means pro- 
perly to be just, to be innocent, tobe righteous. It then means to 
declare, or treat as righteous, as when a man is charged with an 


offence, and is acquitted. 


means to treat as if innocent, to regard as innocent ; that is, to 
pardon, to forgive, and consequently to treat as if the offence had 
not occurred. I[t does not mean that the man did not commit the 
offence, or that the law might not have held him answerable for 
it; but that the offence is forgiven; and it is consistent to receive 
the offender into favour, and treat him as if he had not committed 


it.” 


to declare that men are innocent and pure. RENE 
true. The truth is just the reverse; and God does not esteem | Christ’s righteousness as the meritorious cause. F 

men to be different from what they are. (2) It is not to take part On this quotation from the prophet, which is Paul’s text, Mr.. 
with the sinner, and to mitigate his offences. It admits them to 
their full extent, and makes him feel them also. (3) It is not that 
we become partakers of the essential righteousness of God. That 
is impossible. (4) It is not that hts righteousness becomes ours. 
This is not true; and there is no intelligible sense in which that then Paul’ 
can be understood. But it is God’s plan for pardoning sin, and for. 
treating us as if we had not committed it; that is, adopting us as 
his children, and admitting us to heaven, on the ground of what 
the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. This is God’s plan. 
seek to save themselves by their own works. God’s plan is to 
save them by the merits of Jesus Christ.” 

Proof 2. p. 84, 85. “Even the righteousness of God. The} 
apostle, having stated that the design of the Gospel was to reveal 
a new plan of becoming just in the sight of God, proceeds here 
more fully to explain it. 
it plain that the phrase so often used by him, “righteousness of 
God,” does not refer to an attribute of God, but to his plan of mak- 


Christ; but surely an attribute of God is not produced by faith in 
Jesus Christ. It means God’s mode of regarding men as righte- 
ous through their belief in Jesus Christ. 
they whe believe in Christ, shall be pardoned and saved. This is 
his plan in distinction from the plan of those who seek to be justi- 


fied by works.” 


regarded and treated as if they had kept the law. The apostle 
has shown that they could not be so regarded and treated by any 
merit of their own, or by personal obedience to the law. He 
now affirms that if they were so treated, 
vour, and as a matter, not of right, but of gi 


of the Gospel. 


“ God judges things as they are; and sinners: who are justified, 
he judges not as if they were pure, or as if they had a claim; but 
he regards them as united by faith tothe Lord Jesus, and in this 
relation he judges that they should be treated as his friends, 
though they have been, are, and always will be personally unde- 
serving. But if the doctrine of the Seri 

tire righteousness of Christ was set over to them, was really and 
truly theirs, and was transferred to them in.any sense, with what 
propriety could the a 


and truly theirs, as if they had wrought it out themselves, they 


properly be said to be commuted, but the debt cannot be gaid to | way different from his 


remitted, seeing, at last, the creditor has received to 
what was due. 4th. If Christ has paid in our ot in him, 


with him, we can be esteemed to have paid; but if we are 
to remit out of | due to his sins. Bei 
grace, but of justice, because it would be unjust in God not to! ous man.” a 
Here is 


esteemed to have paid, then God cannot be said 


absolve us, the payment being already made.” 
very prove egg way of objection, and I think it essentially an 
substantially and identically the same with the objections of Mr. 
is painful to tell the truth, and 
ut for the "s sake, an my brother’ d ft 
church’s and for Christ’s sake, 
this paragrap 
argues Socinua.” Ought not a Christian minister to 
w he such coincidence of sentiment ? 
wo evil consequences are su d by Mr. Barnes to foll 
the doctrine of full, legal eatisfaction. “ Eternal 
tion.” But if we follow the Confession and the Bible, we must 
aw this rock on which many have split and gone 
nf. chap. XI. § 4. “God did, from all eternity, decree 


be alarmed 


host doth, in due time, ac- 


No man is ever justified but by faith. If he believe 


How can this lead me to love 


rolling drops of mingled sweat and blood; the 
side and panting bosom and agonized 
e drinks the wrath of God; the curse 


e glorious doctrine that 


am as ready as any man to go on a crusade against all the pol- 


that banner; and if I didn’t believe that Christ had en- 
e penalty—that Jesus had suffered the full punishment of 


y soul should be “ exceeding sorrowful 


rgument 


As to the 7th item, it is necessary only to repeat, he therein 


He draws the inference that I charge him with four 
that the four are not 


CHARGE IX. 


Mr. Barnes denies “ That the righteousness, 7. e. the active obe- 
ience of Christ to the law, is imputed to his people for their justi- 


Proof 1. p. 28. (8) The phrase righteousness of God, is equiva- 
God’s 


oved 


If the crime alleged is not 
t then 


gainst him, he is declared by the law to be innocent. 


“In regard to this plan it may be observed, (1) That it is not 
That would not be 


Men 


The explanation which he offers, makes 


ng men righteous. Here he says, that it is by faith in Jesus 


“ Being justified.—Being treated as if righteous, that is, being 


ust be by mere fa- 
This is the essence 


Proof 3. p. 94, 95, as quoted under Charge IV (7) and p. 96. 


ptures was, that the en- 


tle say, that God justified the anges 
If they have all the righteousness of Christ as their own, as really 


are not “ungodly.” They are eminently pure and holy, and 


have a claim, not of grace, butof debt, to the very highest rewards 
of heaven,” p. 97. Unto whom God imputeth righteousness.— 


farthing | Psalin xxxii. And the 


>, I will add the last words of} P. 212. “God's righteousness. 
from Turretin: “Sic argutator Socinus.” “'Thus | of God, but of God’s 


“God has promised that } 


conformity to the law. This is found in: 
whole scope and design of the Psalm is 
of the man who: is forgiven, and- whose 
freed from the punishment 
he is treated as a righte- 


Proof 4. p. 127. the obedience of one.—Of Christ. Thi 
stands opposed to of Adam, and evidently 
the entire work of the Redeemer which has a ing on the sal- 
vation of men. Phil. ii, 8. “He ---- became obedient unto 


death.” 
mess. Not of the personal holiness 
Lrod's plan of justifying men, or of declaring them 
righteous by faith in hisSon. Here God's plan stands opposed to 
their efforts to nake themselves righteous by their own works.” 
_ I. The silence of this book of notes on the subject of Christ's 
righteousness being imputed to his peuple for their justification, gives 
round to a etrong presumption, that the doctrine is rejected by 
its author. To this I know it will be objected, that it is hard to 
condemn a man for what he does not say. But then it ought to 
be remembered that a faithful witness will tell the whole truth. 
If a man tell not all the truth in the matter—if he keep back a 
rl even though what he does say is true, he is a false witness. 
f'a commentator in expounding those Scriptures which set forth 
any leading doctrine of Christianity, leave that doctzine out of 
view altogether, he is justly esteemed a foeto thedoctrine. Now 
Mr. Barnes was bound in expounding this epistle, to make the 
doctrine of the imputed righteousness ef Christ, and particularly his 
active obedience, the prominent feature of his book. The epistle 
to the Romans is a treatise, and the only one in the Bible, for- 
, on the doctrine of justitication, and the marvel of marvels 


to show the blessedness 
sins are not charged on him, but who is 


is, that this volume of exposition does not once present it distinct] 
and clearly to the reader. “The righteousness of Christ [his 
active and passive obedience] imputed to us and received by faith 
alone,” is not once brought distinctly into view from beginning to 
end. Ifit is, lam much mistaken; for after a careful perusal of 
the whole, and an oft repeated inspection of those parts where 
this doctrine eught to be the radiant and the rallying point, I con- 
fess myself unable to find it. The word justification is sometimes 
used, butameaning is attached to it, as we shall see, not sanctioned 
by Scripture usage nor the standards of our chureh. 

_2. Proof 1, is a part of the Note on i. 17. “For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed,” &c. and “the righteousness of 
God” is made to be “ equivalent to Ged’s plan of justifying men.” 
He had before mentioned two interpretations of the phrase: viz. 
that it means the attribute of God’s justice ; and. his goodness or 
benevolence ; both which he and then adopts this, which 
surely bears no kind of resemblance to the terms: to which it is. 
declared to be equivalent. Yet these three, he avers, are the 
only possible interpretations. How it is, that the plain, simple,. 
common sense and Bible meaning of the term righteousness should 
never have presented itself to the brother’s mind is to me matter’ 
of astonishment. ~-Do you ask what that is? 1 answer, in the 
fourth meaning given to the Greek, dtkaiosune, by Hedericus,. 
viz. “ Conformitas cum lege.”? Conformity with law. Compliance 
with the rule of right—obedience. And as holy obedience includes: 
the moral affection of the heart, the assent of the understanding 
and consequent action of the whole person; so the Greek more 
and its correspondent hebrew, tsedek, includes such affection: and- 


‘hence they sometimes express benevolence, kindly The 
or us is 


xxiv. 13, “it shall be righteousness unto thee before the Lord thy 
God.’’—xxxiii. 19, “ shall they offer the sacrifices of righteous-- 


making continual intercession for us.” 
n these remark, 1. The object of the sufferings of Jesus, which | doubt, he gives his reasons why he thinks it dangerous to teach | mianism, the doctrine that Christ suffered penally and to the full the | ness.” Let any man just take his Bible and concordanee and sit 
divine justice-—“ he hath | the doctrine of full satisfaction being rendered to divine justice | punishment of his people’s sins. This same charge was brought | down patiently to the investigation, and he will be surprised at 
It is, therefore, of com- | by the Saviour’s death. The first, and which is the foundation of | against Paul’s doctrine of grace; does not this seem to say that | the almost universal applicability of this definition. Sueh, too, is 
the general understanding of the term. Dr. Ridgley, IH. 74, says,. 


“the righteousness we are now speaking of, must be something 
wrought out for us, by one who stood in our room and stead, an 


had transgressed it. 

manded of Christ’s people, in order to its full satisfaction? Can | penalty is fully paid, the law has no further claims on men; and | distinctly admits the satisfaction or sufferings of Christ to be, not | was able to pay that debt of obedience.” And in the note Dr. 

any man be at a loss to say what the violated law requires? Do} if the full penalty had been met by the substitute as really and | the proper penalty required by the law, but only a substitute in| Wilson adds, “‘ Righteousness is taken ordinarily to signify a con- 
‘formity to laws, or rules of right conduct. T'he moral law, which: 


not all men know that it demands the infliction of its penal sanc- | truly as if the criminal had himself borne it, then he has a claim | the place of it. This is the thing charged. 
On the three remaining subdivisions, in which Mr. Barnes has 


is both distinguishable by the moral sense, and expressly revealed,. 


J 
short of this? Why, by the very terms, to stop short of the full | of grace or favour, but a matter of right.” The same is taught | thought proper to cut up the proposition of this eighti charge, I | requires perfect and perpetual rectitude in disposition, purpose, 
demand of law, is injustice: and can justice be fully satisfied | under his sixth remark. “If this doctrine be true; if it be affirmed | have only two remarks. 1. He denies, as has been proved, Isup-| and action. Dr. Gill, on the place, says, it is “that righteousness: 
with injustice!—with a partial meeting of its claims? Clearly, | that Christ endured the literal, complete, and proper penalty of pose, the representative character of the second as of the first | which he [Christ] wrought out by obeying the precepts,and bear— 
then, the very essential nature of justice demands a penal inflic- | the law, then it follows that no gain has resulted to the universe | Adam; that Christ was constituted the covenant head of his peo-| ing the penalty of the law.” A: multiplication of authorities is 
tion—an infliction of the penalty—the whole penalty—and nothing | from his intervention. .All that has been done, has been to trans- | ple; and acted.for them ina legal respect, bearing their liabilities | useless: there can be no dispute about the matter. Righteousness 
but the penalty of the laws; and any and every diminution from | fer the penalty, involving the same kind and degree of suffering | to obedience and suffering. ‘This is what I suppose to be meant | is “conformity to law.” And when spoken of God, in reference 


this, is a sacrifice of justice. But now Christ satisfied fully the | from the guilty tothe innocent. Just as much suffering has been } by a vicarious substitute, and therefore consider the whole doctrine | to his own acts, it means his procedure according to his own will, 
position as though the elect had endured it in | of legal substitution as rejected in the notes. His affirming here | the supreme rule of right. When spoken of his acts and doings: 


justice of his Father; therefore, the claim of law upon its vio- | endured on this sup : . 
ators, Jesus met. It demanded punishment of them, he endured | their own persons in the eternal fires of hell.” Hence it is clear | that he maintains the doctrine of Christ's vicarious: substitution | for the benefit of men the same general idea is set forth. So Paul 
_its le le | ements bore in his}to a demonstration, that Mr. Barnes maintains a defective satis- | and action for his people, only proves that he attaches to the terms | speaks of “the righteousness of God being unte all and upon:all 
own body on the tree. laid on the iniquity of ust fictio that Obrist’s sufferings were not puniehment et all—and | a meaning which is not common and which I am unable fully to| them that believe’”—tha? is, the righteousness which Christ said’ 
all.” In what sense could this be, unless as to its punishment— | that they were not in degree and amount equal to the whole de-} comprehend. 2. ‘Fhe other remark is, that I can see no just | it became him to fulfil—his obedience to, his complianee with,. 
How? surely not | mand of the law’s penalty. This is yet more evident by a remark | ground for the reiterated complaints of injury and injustice. | |}law, which constitutes the title to life. This it is, that is revealed 

have stated one distinct plain proposition. Mr. Barnes divides it 


in the gospel from faith to faith: aceording to the promise, Isa. 
lvi. 1,—* for my salvation is near to come, and my righteousness: 
to be revealed.” xlvi. 13. “I bring near my righteousness; it. 
shall not be far off, and my salvation shall not tarry.” In the pre-- 
ceding verse, he commands, “ Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted, 
that are far from righteousness”—*“ ye that follow after righteous-- 
‘ness and have not attained to it.”” Rom. ix. 30, 31, 32.. Now what 
does this following mean, but their vain attempts to comply with 
‘the law’s dema Still righteousness, compliance with law,. 
was far off: But, “ My righteousness is near, my salvation is gone: 
forth.” Isa. li. 5. In a thousand texts it is clearly stated that 
righteousness is the title to life: righteousness the actual and ac-- 
tive obedience to law, and salvation are united as antecedent and: 
consequent. | 

That righteousness is active compliance with law is further 
evident from Paul’s whole train of reasoning here. Let us ana-- 
lyse it, for here lies the soul and life of the gospel. First, he 
says, i. 16, the gospel is the power of God unto ‘salvation. But 
what is it in the gospel that gives it such almighty energy to: 
save? Second step in the process: v. 17. It reveals righteous- 
ness; and salvation—eternal blessedness is the just reward of 
righteousness. But whose righteousness is it? Man’s? No; for 
man eould not perfectly keep or comply with the law, and perfect 
obedience only can be admitted by the law and rewarded with: 
life. No; it is God’s righteousness; the very same which he has 
so often promised to his people—* my righteousness shall be for 
ever’’—* their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord.” “TI brin 
near my righteousness.” But, if it be the Lord’s, what avails it 
tous? 3. It becomes ours by faith. It is proffered to us upon 
the pledged faithfulness of God “ from faith,” and becomes ours by 
our humble, sincere, and true reliance upon this pledged faith-. 
fulness “to faith.” But where do you find this doctrine? 4. In 
e prophecy of Habakkuk, ii. 4. “The just by faith shall live.” 
He who believes in the promise of God, wherein life or salvation 
is offered on the ground of the Saviour’s righteousness, and who 
thus sets to his sea] that Ged is true, and thus becomes, in deed 
and truth, united to Jesus, being renewed and enabled thereto b 
the Holy Ghost in his regenerating influences—this man is justi- 
fied by his faith as the instrumental procuring cause, and by 


Barnes and I differ toto celo. He maintains that the point of the 
text is to affirm the manner in which men five: I insist that: it. 
affirms the manner in which men are justified. He says,.* it 
does not refer originally to the doctrine of justification by faith”— 

s text and sermon (like many another unfortunate: 
preacher’s) have little, if any connexion with each other; for 
really I think he preaches on that doctrine. No, says Mr. Barnes, 

“ but its meaning is this: ‘ The just man, or the. righteous man, 
shall live by his confidence in God.’” 

This mistake as to the text of Paul, is the prime cause of that 
want of perspicuity and system which pervades the whole book.. 
Now let us look into the matter, and let us keep one precise point 

in view. Mr. Barnes insists, that the text relates to the manner 
of living: I, that it relates to the manner of justification.._ And I 
observe that the prophet is speaking of the Gcspel day. Having spo-. 
ken of the Chaldee persecutor, his mind is carried forward from 
his watch tower, “to see what he will say unto me.” “And the 
Lord answered me, and said, Write the vision, and make it plain 
upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. [And yet it has been 
misunderstood!] For the vision is yet for an appointed time ; but 
at the end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait-for it ;. . 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” And what is the’. 
vision?. What is the glorious doctrine, by the reception and belief: 
of which, verse 14, “ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lorp, as the waters cover the sea! Verse 4.. 
“ Behold, hissoul which is lifted up is not upright in him”—the proud, 
“who follews after the law of righteousness,” “is not upright, 
righteous, just, justified—accept of “but”—what? Why,. 
exactly the opposite of this: and what is that? Is it a question. 
about the manner of living, or about being were’ or just? As- 
suredly the prophet says nothing oeneerning the proud might 
‘live; but hes ks of his want of righteousness, “his heart is not. 
upright ;” and the opposite is. uprightness—* but the just by his: 
faith shall live.” This is the natural, simple, and plain translation: 
of the words, and is required to make up the contrast with the: 
previous part 0 the verse. The words may be accommodated, as: 
Owen says, and thus express the idea of the ssbsequent life ef 
faith. Because the justified faith, do also walk by faith. Yet: 
the position of the terms, strictly require them to.express the man 
ner of their becoming just, i. e. by faith m the person promised in: 
the vision, viz..Christ. A Germano-English friend has thismoment 
furnished to me a passage or two from Luther's comment on this: — 
text; which shows that he understood the prophet:as referring to: 
justification throu h faith in the promised | essiah. Luther's. 
complete: works, alle, 1741, Vol. VI.. p. 2157-08.—“ At last,. 
Habakkuk finishes this sentence: of thie table, [verse 2] with the- 


Whom God treats as righteous, or as entitled to his favour. in-a 


words, ‘ But the just shall.live by his faith;’ i.e..if one will lives 
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“and be just he must believe the promises of God; vice versa, the | 
unjust 


‘it, by n 


_ dience, or. works, or righteousness? 
« of God, which, in verse 17, he says is reveal 


|. _vity? 
«thus cavalierly ? 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


- 


ies in his unbelief. If you will live and be saved, you 


-“Maust believe this writing on the table, that Christ will come in his 


ts have 


kingdom.”.” Verse 20,—*Here you see that the prophet 
ew Testa- 


preached the faith rist, as well as we under the 


ment; and thit HabakWuk is even so boldasto condemn all works, 


and ascribes life only to faith. - He says plaisly, the unbeliever 


shall not succeed; Jet him pray and work until death, still all his 


works are condemned, that they are of no use to him, and shall not 


help hinr; and the believer shall live, without works, by his faith.” 


But & better authority than Luther, we have in the Apostle him- 
self, for immediately after stating his text, he proceeds to establish 
tiving the only other way of justification, and that which 


prophet had negatived in the preceding clause of the verse, 


. the | 
viz. by works, From this to the 19th verse, chap. iii. he shows, 


by’an induction of particulars, that works cannot secure life, by 


‘making man just before God ; and concludes, verse 20, “ Therefore 


by the deeds ofthe law there shall no flesh be jhstified in his 
ight.” His conclusion is manifestly concerning justification; 
and this is Paul’s fifth step. . He has now demonstrated that man’s 
righteousness—his works—his active obedience to law—not his 
endurance of penalty—but his active obedience—cannot secure a 
sentence of justification before God. Thus is set aside, as utterly 
inadequate, the works, the active obedience of men. Clearly, then, 
he believed that the righteousness which justifies, is compliance | 
with law; bul man’s is inadequate, and therefore another’s must 
come in its place: Whose shall come in the place of man’s obe- 
the righteousness 
in the Gospel, and 
which had been laid aside until he should demonstrate the insufi- 
ciency of man’s, Therefore he here takes it up. “ But now the 
righteousness of God without the law is manifest,” &c. This is 
his sixth step: and the entire process of his reasoning, shuts us up 
to the necessity of understanding “the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ,” in the same sense as we under- 


stand the righteousness of men that has been rejected; viz. com- |. 


pliance—the compliance, ‘or active obedience of Christ. The 
seventh step is the medium through which it comes, viz. the “ re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” The ‘satisfaction to the penal 
claims of law, is indispensable to the availableness of his righteous- 
ness, properly-se called: and hence, it is the same faith resting 
upon the atonement, that, in the strict sense, procures pardon; 
which, resting on the righteousness of Jesus, procures justifica- 


n. 
The same truth is established by the contrast in x. 3, 4, between 
the jg BCS ina of God and the righteousness of man. “Tor 
they, being ignorant of God’s* righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
to the righteousness of God. For Christ is the end of the law for 
naecwness to every believer.” Here God’s righteousness and 
Christ’s righteousness are the same: and from ‘the contrast, it is 
evident the term must be understood in the same sense, viz. con- 
formity with law. But Christ is the end—fulfilment, by his per- 
fect obedieyce,—of all law-—to every believer. Unquestionably, 
the righteousness which they went about to extabhiah, was their 
own works of obedience; therefore Christ’s righteousness is his 
conformity with law ; and this is that which is revealed from faith 
to faith. Hence, Jesus Christ is said to be made of God unto us, 
wisdom and righteousness. And in Jer. xxiii. 6, he is called “the 
Lord our righteousness.” And Isaiah xlv. 24—“ In the Lord have 
I righteousness and strength :” and lxi. 10.— He hath clothed 
me with the garinents of salvation, he hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness.” Rev. xix. 8.—* To the Church was granted, 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of the saints.” But I waste words. 
Let me only here touch the objection drawn from two Scriptures. 
Rom. v. 9. “ Much: more being justified by his blood:” hence it 
has been supposed that atonement, or redemption, is the same as 
justification. Or in other words, that it is Christ’s death, and not 
is life of holy obedience, that justifies us. But I reply, that, en 
to haimati, by his blood, does not necessarily mean the efficacious 
cause. Yea, it rather marks the instrumental cause; for there is 
an ellipsis of through faith, as it is in lili. 25, through faith in his 
blood, dia tes pisteos en to autou haimati ; and warks the medium 
and instrument. And I admit that the atonement or satisfaction 
by death, (which, properly speaking, secures pardon,) is indispen- 
sably necessary to the justification of a sinner; inasmuch as with- 
out it, the righteousness, or active obedience, which is the proper 
title to life, cannot be availuble to him. : pa 
The-other passage is Phil. ii. 8— he humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death.” Here brother Barnes has been car- 
ried away by the English translation. He thinks this an evidence 
(p. 127) that Christ’s obedience is suffering death—that death is 
that to which he paid subjection. But the sense is, he became, 
or rather simply he was submissive (hupekoos mechri thanaton) 


until death—submissive, that is, to the law of God in all things, 
unitl active obedience was finished: and this the word properly 


signifies, and so is it generally translated in the New Testament. 
‘Now, Mr. Barnes denies that God’s people are righteous in the 


’ eye of the law, the active obedience of Christ being imputed to 


them. “It is not that hts righteousness becomes ours.” This is 
not true; and there is no intelligible sense in which that can be 
understood.” This is so explicit as to preclude comment. How 
different this from Luther’s language to his friend Spenlein; speak- 
ing of Christ he says, “ Ipse suscepit te et peccata tua fecit sua, 
et suam justitiam fecit tuam; maledictus qui hee non credit.” 

. Epist. An. 1516, tom. 1. Justifi. 28. That is, “ He himself has 
taken you. and made your sins his own, and has made his own 
righteousness yours; cursed be the man who does not believe it.” 
And Augustine to the same effect—* he made our sins to be his, 
that he might make his righteousness to be ours.” P. 27. 

Under proof 2, he affirms that men are “ regarded and treated 
as if they had kept the law,”’ but he carefully avoids the adimis- 
sion of Christ’s righteousness passing over in Jaw to their account 
and constituting the ground of their justification. They are not 

- righteous at all, in any sense; but only treated as if righteous. 
The idea of their having in their living Surety a right and title 
to a sentence of justification he rejects. Their acceptance “ must 
be mere favour, and as a matter, not of right, but of gift.” The 
believer in Jesus has no right to heaven—did I not say truly— 
this brother’s doctrine, if true, would render it impossible for the 
believer “ to read his title clear to mansions in the skies ?”’ 

Proof 3. Here again the idea of a title to heaven flowing from 


‘union with Jesus is rejected. “ Not as if they had a claim”’—*“ if 
the doctrine of Scripture was, that the entire righteousness of 


Christ was set over to them, was really and truly theirs, and was 
transferred to them in any sense, with what propriety could the 
apostle say, that God justified the ungodly?” We cannot misun- 
derstand this. Christ’s righteousness is not transferred in any 
sense to his believing people—it is not set over to them in law— 
it is not theirs. His meaning is unequivocally certain by the rea- 
son which supports it, viz. the old, standing, Socinian objection— 
I say it with grief and mortification—that if the believer hath in 
Christ a title, right, or claim to the highest rewards of heaven, 
then there is no grace in the gospel, Purchased grace! what an 
absurdity ! | 

Proof 4. Turn back to the quotation from p. 127. There is the 
whole comment on the phrase “ By the obedience of one.”’” On 
which a real Calvinistic Presbyterian would have given his heart 
full flow and let his pen run rampant. But there you have it, 
text and comment, in five brief lines. Now I ask why this bre- 
Why is that by which many are made righteous, dismissed 
Why is this, which he admits stands opposed 

to the disobedience of Adam, hurried out. of sight? If it stands 
opposed, is it not the opposite of Adam’s disobedience? And what 
is the opposite of disobedience? is it not obedience? and what ig 
disobedience but want of conformity with law? Must not then the 
obedience which: is the opposite of this be conformity with law!— 
active compliance ! Oh! how could my brother shut his eyes against 
this most glorious point of ospel truth !—a point on which all the 
bright beams of the Sun of Righteousness converge to a focus, that 
might make the eye of an archangel blench, and shrivel like a 
parched scroll, the entire legions of Jost spirits who can never say 
through grace, “ The Lord is my righteousness.” _ 

But so it is. Admitting the truth that the obedience of the one 
is Christ’s,-and that it includes his entire work, he tries to turn 
it off, by quoting Phil. ii. 3.“ He—became obedient unto death” 
—italicising obedient to make the reader think that all Christ’s 
work consisted in suffering. Ah! this Parthian arrow 1s not me- 
dicated with Presbyterian oil. 


_* Qn the last quotation, p. 212, I have only to remark, that being 


a comment on chap. x. ii.—“ they being ignorant of God’s right- 
eousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness”— 
it is very strange, that a commentator should say (and expect his 
reader to believe him,) that, “ Here God’s plan stands opposed to 
their efforts”—* God’s plan” —what a phrase! the word plan is not 
in the Bible, and I doubt whether a single man who ever read 
this book of Notes, knows what the phrase God’s plan means. 
Does not the apostle contrast God’s or Christ’s righteousness and 
their righteousness? Why should the meaning be hid in an un- 
scriptural phraseology ? And how could he say “I have uniformly 
represented the doctrine as near as possible in the language of the 
Scriptures?” 

But it is time we should look into our standards. Conf. XT. $1. 
“ Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justitieth ; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 


- #ina, and by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; | co 
; oho in them, or done by them, but for Rig 


not for any thing 


_ Christ’s sake ulone: not by imputing faith itself, the-act of believ- 


ing, or any other evangelical obedience to them, as their righteous- 


them.” « 
*&e. §3. “Christ, by his obedience and death, did 


fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus justified, and did | d 
- yoakea proper, real, and full satisfaction, to his Father’s justice in | d 


posed a reward, the compliance must cover 


* ness: but by imputing. the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto| the obedience must be entire and positive, 
y Feith, thos receiving and resting on Christ and his | entitled to the reward. Adam had 

us—he had not tha - jit: 

ience to which life was promised. Justification is the judge’s | put an end to all prosecutions for error; but it would put out for 


eclaration that a man has this, and is justly entitled to the stipu- | ever the light of the church’s testimony against false doctrine. 


innocent, but he was not righteo 


é&c. * Lar. Cat. 70. “Justification is an act of God’s free grace, in 
which he pardoneth all their sin, accepteth and accounteth their 
persons righteous in his sight; not for any thing wrought in them 
or done by them, but only for the perfect obedience and full satis- 
faction of Christ, by God imputed to them, and received by faith 
alone.” See also 71 and 72, and Short. Cat. 33. ne 
You will see, 1—That the satisfaction rendered by Christ ~ 
death, is uniformly distinguished from the obedience, or active 
righteousness—“ the obedience and satisfaction of Christ”—“ his 
obedience and death”—* his obedience and satisfaction” —“ perfect 
obedience, and full satisfaction”—*“by his obedience and death. 
And this is according to the nature of the case; for the preceptive 
and penal claims of law are entirely distinct. Now, in perfect ac- 
cordance with this distinction, observe, 2—The obedience, as well 
as the satisfaction, the life, or active righteousness, as well as the 
death, in its efficacy to make satisfaction, are imputed to his peo-. 
ple; “the perfect obedience and full satisfaction, by God imputed 
to them” —“ imputing his righteousness to them.” 3. The result 
of God’s imputing Christ’s satisfaction, his death, to them is, that 
they are free from the penal claim of law; it has its satisfaction; 
and thus Jesus hath a right to their release—pardon he has freely 
té bestow: “he pardoneth all their sin”’—‘ by pardoning their 
sin.” 4. The result of imputing Christ’s obedience, his righteous- 
ness, to them is, they are, not simply “ treated as if righteous, as 
brother Barnes says;-but uccounted righteous; the righteousness | 
of Christ is theirs—they have received it, and it is set down to 
their account—he “accepteth and accounteth their persons righ- 
teous in his sight.” Contraries never can agree; this and the 
Notes” can never be reconciled. 
On the “ Defence” here I have little to say. The first three 
observations are assertions that he has not denied, that the benefits 
of Christ’s works are imputed; that his active obedience is Im- 
— ; that his people are righteous in the sight of the law. Now 

leave you to judge whether I have not most incontestably proved 
the opposite of the last two. As to the first, he does say, the bene- 
fits are imputed; i. e. what he calls the benefits; but he assured- 
ly excludes the glorious benefit of a title, a right, to heavenly joys, 
as given to us in the imputation of the Saviour’s righteousness to 
us. And as tothe third, he never adinits that believers are right- 
eous, by Christ’s righteousness becoining theirs; it is not set over 
to them—it is not transferred to them in any case. : 
His fourth observation, and summing up ot the whole, is a repeti- 
tion, and contains intrinsic and express evidence of the truth and jus- 
tice of the whole charge. Paul, according to what is here said, is not 
righteous—Jesus Christ’s righteousness is not reckoned to Pau]— 
it is not his in any seuse—he is treated as if righteous—Christ 
died in Paul’s place, but he did not suffer the punishment due to 
Paul—the penal cluim has never been liquidated; and although 
in terms he says, “justice has been satisfied,” yet his whole sys- 
tem denies it. Nothing can be more explicitly asserted, than his 
doctrine, that the sufferings of Christ were not penal—were not 
punishment. _ Now it was penal suffering that the law required of : 
Paul, and this requisition has never been met, according to Mr. 
Barnes. Justice, therefore, is not satisfied. In fact, it is very 
nearly in terms a contradiction, to say that justice has any claim 
of suffering, and yet that the suffering claimed isnot penal. How 
could the sufferings of Jesus satisfy the claims of justice against 
Paul, if, as Mr. Barnes abundantly maintains, his sins were not le- 
gally imputed to Christ, and the punishment of them inflicted upon 
him? Ifit was not legally right—if there was not a proper, legal 
claim of suffering against Jesus—if he was not in guslice and in 
law bound, and liable to suffer, was it right for God to put that cup 
into his hand? Or would not that be the definition of oppression, 
injustice, and cruelty ! 

Proceed we to tlie Xth Charge, viz: Mr. Barnes also teaches, 
in opposition to the standards, that “ justification is simply pardon.” 

Proof 1. pp. 28, 29. (already quoted, p. 17,)‘* The phrase righte- 
ousness of God is equivalent to God’s plan of justifying men ; 
his scheme of declaring them just in the sight of the law or of 
acquitting them from punishment, and admitting them to favour.” 

“In regard to this plan, it may be observed (4) Jt is not that 

his righteousness becomes ours. ‘This is not true; and there is 
no intelligible sense in which that can be understood. But it is 
God’s plan for pardoning sin, and for treating us as.if we had not 
committed it.” 

3. p. 110. * Being now justified. Pardoned ; accepted as his 
friends. 


4. p. 124. Unto justification. The work of Christ is designed 
to have reference tv many offences, so as to produce pardon or 
justification in regard to them all.” The comment on chap. v. 
19.—“ For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shal] many be made righteous,” is thus 
summed up, p. 127, 128: “'The sense of the verse is this: ‘ As 
in consequence of the sin of one, the many became sinners, with- 
out explaining the mode in which it is done; so the many became 
righteous in the mode and on the terms which are explained? 
Righteous. Justified. Free from condemnation.’” 

5. p. 182. “It is God that justifieth. That is, who has par- 
doned them, and admitted thei to his favour; and pronounced 
them just in his sight.” “3 : 

6. p. 217. “The moment a sinner believes, therefore, he is jus- 
tified; his sins are pardoned; and he is introduced into the favour 
of God.” 

Pardon is a release from obligation to suffer punishment. No 
man can be pardoned until after he is guilty. He must be in a 
state of condemnation to whom pardon is extended. And in this 
state all human beings are by nature “bound over to the wrath 
of God.” Pardon is the release of this obligation. A pardoned 
man cannot be again brought under obligation to wrath for the 
same offence. That is mere respite; but pardon is an act of the 
sovereignty wherein a pledge of law and truth is given, that the 
offender shall never be punished for that sin. 

Now that Mr. Barnes makes the whole of justification consist in 
pardon, forgiveness, remission of sins, is just as true as the asser- 
tion I inade in the ninthcharge. For ifhe rejects, as I suppose is 
proved, the actiye obedience of Christ, of course there is nothing 
left but pardon. But Jet us attend to the other proofs in order. 

1. He makes acquitting them from punishment, and admitting 
them to favour,” equivalent to justificatien. He makes the word to 
justify to mean “to treat as if innocent, to regard as innocent, to 
-pardon, to forgive.” This is the charge in terms. 

2. Here he denies that the righteousness becomes ours, but that 
it is God’s plan for pardoning sin. This is again plain and positive. 

3. Being now justified. ‘ Pardoned 4 accepted as his friends.” 
In express terins, pardon and justification are made to be synony- 
mous. 

4. Again,“ pardon or justitication” aresynonymes. “ Righteous. 
Justified. Free from condemnation.” Equally explicit. 

5. Itis God that jstifieth. That is, “ who has pardoned them.” 
There is here a fugitive expression, which seems to admit some- 
thing more than pardon—“ pronounced them just in his sight.” If 
this were not irreconcileable with the previous representations, it 
might be admitted as evidence that the active obedience is in- 
cluded in his idea of justification. But among contradictory witness- 
es, equally respectable, we must be determined by the majority. 
6. Here again justification and pardon are terms of equal import. 
The testimonies quoted and cited under the preceding charge 
are the same on which I rely here to evince the difference in our 
standards between justification and pardon. Nor is it necessary 
to add any further remarks illustrativeof their meaning. Noman 
can read them without perceiving that pardon has reference to the 
penalty of law—it is its remission ; and that justification regards 
the precept and amounts to a declaration on the part of the judge 
that the person is legally possessed of the righteousness of the 
law, and is therefore, on the score of justice and right, entitled to 
the rewards of holy action—of obedience. 

The scriptural sense of this term cannot be determined, but “ § 
reference to Scripture: for justification is a modern Latin word, | 
coined to express a particular thought. We must, therefore, look 
to the original terms of Scripture, if we will have the truth. Dr. 
Owen, on Justification, p. 110, observes, that “in no place or on 
any occasion is it [the Hebrew tsadah] used in that congregation 
wherein it denotes an aclion towards another, in any other sense, 
but to absolve, acquit, esteem, declare, pronounce righteous, or to 
impute righteousness, which is the forensic sense of the word we 
plead for; that is its constant use and signification, nor doth it 
ever signify to make inherently righteous; much less to pardon 
or forgive; so vain is the pretence of some, that justification con- 
sists only in the pardon of sin, which is not signified by the word 
in any one place of Scripture.” To sustain the truth of his remark, 
he adduces a great many instances, and explains the only one 
doubtful case. He then takes up the Greek word, dikaioo, and 
says, “ Neither is this word used in any good author whatever, 
to signify the making of a man righteous by any applications to 
produce internal righteousness in him: but either to absolve and 
acquit, to judge, esteem, or pronounce righteous ; or on the con- 
trary to condemn.” He quotes Suidas, who says, “ Jt hath two 
significations, to punish and to account righteous.” 

The “ DEFENCE” suggests threeremarks. Ist. The writer seems 
here, and in many other places to confound innocence and Pight- 
eousness. ‘ God determines to treat him hereafter as a righteous 
man, or as if he had not sinned.” Now, innocence is freedom 
from guilt—the state and condition of a moral bein 
transgressed 
condition. Adam, the moment of his creation was innocent. 
hteousness implies positive quality, activity in compliance 
and if the law prescribed a course of action and pro- 


with law; 


their behalf. Yet, inasmuch as he was given by the Father for | lated reward. This all truly-regenerated persons—real be- 
th ien isfacti ) ir stead,” | lievers, have in Christ Jesus their surety and friend, and God the 
em, and his obedience and satisfaction accepted in their eather declares the fact—he justifies thes 
is, that justification is an act. It is done at once, and henceforth, 
and for ever, the justified man remains so. The act of justifica- 
tion may be spoken of 
the great day pronounced just. 
eternal act, it is once and for ever. Not so pardon to men. This 
is repeated and repeated; not indeed in reference to the same 
sin. But as men in this state are poe failing and offend-| changes were made, so as to remove every erroneous sentiment 
é . : or from the book, still no present statements of his can justly consti- 

My third remark is, that in the very defence, he gives evidence | tute any basis for your decision on a question of appeal. Here|I 
concluding sentence proves | nothing but the ductrines of the book, as it was originally taken 
up, can come into view.’ On this basis alone the judgment of this| in the close of his defence. 
feelings of my soul, in the progress of this trial. 
ment he shall cease to dig under the foundations of our Zion, 


ing, they as perpetually are suing 


of the truth of the charge. The ve 
it. “In the very passages adduc 
charge, I have taught that God admits the sinner to favour, and 
treats him as if he had not sinned, or were righteous,” 
a reiteration of the ve 
righteousness are the 


son hearing or reading the language, they will find for the plaintiff. 


must govern us. This is the sense of the Assembly. 
g, who has not that man’s simple he 

i i itive quality or | there are not three persons in the Godhead, he only meant there 
| were not theee Gods, shall be received as an evidence that he did 
not teach Soginian doctrine. Adopt sucha rule. Let every man 
have the right of explaining his own terms, and who will ever be 
‘the whole course— | convicted of any error that will bring down censure upon him? 
in order to its being | Would Arius or Pelagius ever thus have been condemned? Did 
and was | not they claim the right of explaining? And were they allowed 


in and 


and receiving forgiveness, 


by the prosecutor on this 


ness of Christ imputed to him, and received “b 
Simply because it is opposed to his views: he 
that his righteousness becomes ours, in any sense. oe, 
And now, Mr. Moderator, we are through the protracted argu- 
ment of this important case. It has been long and laborious: and 
for the patient attention which has characterised your proceed- 
ings, since the discussion, I heartily thank you: and from it, I 
augur favourably as to the results. Yet as the magnitude of its 
importance rises ‘upon us, you will bear with me a little longer in 
a few observations, *chiefly upon the difficulties in the way of 
your arriving at « decision equally accordant with truth and 
charity: the resulis likely to follow; and the solemn responsi- 
bilities that lie upon you. 7 
The difficulties admit of classification. 1st. Those which 
exist intrinsically in the nature of the case. 2dly. Those which 
are extrinsic. And 3d. Such as are thrown in your way by the 
abilities and skilful arrangements and arguments of the appellant. 
I. Intrinsic. There are two. Ist. The contradictions, at least 
apparently so, in the book itself. You are, I trust, convinced 
that such do exist; probably you are aware that attempts were 
made in the Synod of Philadelphia, to perplex the subject by |- 
them. It was alleged that if error was taught, the opposing truth 
was also taught. But now if this were a sufficient defence, 
would an errorist ever be condemned? Would not a wily dis- 
pulant always take care to throw in some terms significant of the 
true doctrine, for the very gel gow of providing a shelter? It 
must certainly be known to all conversant with the history of 
these very errors, that this has ever been the course of their advo- 
cates. They have distinguished themselves by their ability in 
the use of terms equivocal and therefore capable of an orthodox, 
as well as a heterodox meaning. In rallying a routed army, and 
securing their retreat, there is often more generalship displayed 
than in gaining a victory. The retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, entwined round the brow of Xenophon laurels more 
venduring than Cesar gathered on the plains of Pharsalia. T'he 
true explanation of these inconsistencies has been already pointed 
out, viz. that a man trained in the ecclesiastical literature of the 
Presbyterian church cannot write at all without using some 
orthodox terms: a new nomenclature must be introduced for the 
new doctrine, before the appearance of orthodoxy can entirely 
forsake the writings of its advocates. SOS 

The second intrinsic difficulty is in the subject under discussion. 
Some of their points run near the regions of metaphysics; and 
men versed in ecclesiastical controversies know, that errorists 
love to lurk in the mists that hang on the mountain’s brow, 
whence they may descend, Centaur like, make incursions and in- 
roads upon the peaceful inhabitants of the plain, and vanish away 
into their metaphysical rebule. The possibility of being involved 
in such difficulties, has already been alleged as a reason why our 
plain, common sense eldership shall not judge in such cases. But 
this court will, I hope, bear in mind, that the essence of the whole 
controversy lies in a few leading and plain truths, with which the 
minds of all Presbyterians are in a good degree familiar. Let us 
only be guarded against the possibility of being led into the fogs, 
apd we have nothing to fear. ? 

IL. The extrinsic difficulties are much more embarrassing, be- 
cause they lie in the spirit of the age. (1.) It isa spirit of free 
inquiry; and this very characteristic, which constitutes the glory 
of the age, is also in imminent danger of becoming its disgrace and 
ruin. We think, or seem to think, we cannot give evidence of 
independent thought, unless we treat with scorn the thoughts 
and opinions of our fathers. All past ages were bound in mental 
manacles; the present is the only age which has burst away 
from the forms and symbols of cloistered and hooded orthodoxy, 
and taken a bold and decided stand on the side of mental inde- 
pendence. What! bind our souls in chains forged in the dark 
ages at Westminster! Cramp down the elastic spirit of the nine- 
teenth century within the framework of the Cromwellian age!! 
Yes, Mr. Moderator, this spirit of self-sufficiency, under the spe- 
cious garb of freedom of opinion, is becoming alarmingly violent; 
it is —s. tittle of the features it displayed thirty years ago 
in France. ‘The most fell of all persecuting spirits is the bigotry 
of liberalism. And you will find no small difficulty in resisting 
the violence of popular clamours, if you pursue an even forward 
course. ‘The whole mass of irreligion is violent against eccle- 
siastical discipline. ‘The whole meretricious free-thinkers of the 
day are on the side of error; and‘so it always has been. But, (2) 
you see this in the tendency to the anarchy of popular govern- 
ment by mobs. Over our entire country there prevails a power- 
ful epidemic, attended often with a spasmodic excitability—a kind 
of moral cholera, that seems to disregard the persons of men, and 
seize the temperate as well as the intemperate. The state and 
the church are agitated by it. What isa mob, but an appeal to 
the fountains of power in the people, immedzately, and irrespec- 
tively of the legitimate organs of action? And do we not see the 
saine things attempted in our church? and in reference to this 
very case too? What is the publication of a Defence before a 
word of argument is published on the other side, but an appeal to 
the people—to popular feeling ? What mean these public con- 
gregational meetings, to condemn the legitimate actions of the 
legitimate organs of your church? Is not this the mob spirit? 
Now, Mr. Moderator, you must dare this menace, if you mean to 
be faithful to Zion and her King. (3) But there is a third diffi- 
culty before you. Money is powerfully corrupting in its influ- 
ence ; and the present aspect of our church and of the world pre- 
sents strong temptations to monied men to use the power they 
have by it, in governing the church, Her charitable institutions, 
her glory and defence, yet open this door to temptation. If you 
are stern to the cause of truth, and thereby offend rich and liberal 
free-thinking Christians, or reputable men of the world, will not 
your Boards of Education and Missions suffer? Will not such as 
are opposed to strict orthodoxy, and to the trammels of creeds and 
confessions, and to what they are pleased to call ecclesiastical 
tyranny, set their faces against you, and combine together and 
put down your Boards an Theological Schools by starvation, or 
by erecting voluntary associations in the form of Education So- 
cleties, Missionary Societies, and even Theological Seminaries ? 
And may you not see the entire business of training and sending 
forth your ministry, taken out of your hands, by the mere force of 
money?! This difficulty also will call upon you to brace up your 
moral nerves for the solemn vote you are soon about to give. 

III. -Among the difficulties thrown around you by the skill of 
the appellant, may be named, (1.) The allegation that the charges 
are jn some instances inferential, and that no man is responsible 
for the inferences drawn by others from his doctrine. Under the 
eighth charge, brother Barnes uses this argument, and sustains 
himself by authority of the Assembly’s minutes, vol. V. page 220. 
And I should not say a word on the doctrine he sets forth here in 
the name of the Assembly, (because | rest nothing upon mere in- 
ference, in the charges or proof,) had he not made a good deal of 
it. He thinks that if charges may be brought by inference, no 
man is safe; character is dependent upon false logic; and he calls 
upon the courts to crush such tyranny. But now, to be calm; 
every man is accountable for all legitimate inferences that may 
be drawn from his language. If, indeed, when he sees the in- 
ference to be fairly drawn, and denies and rejects the principles 
and its results, he is of course not chargeable. But, if he hold to 
the principle or language, from which mischievous consequences 
follow, he must bear those consequences. Ifa man utter words that 
give ground to unavoidable inferences, injurious to the character 
of his neighbour, he may be prosecuted for slander; and if so, it 
is for the jury, not for him to say, whether the inferences are un- 
avoidable, and the injury must follow. They will never allow 
him to interpret his own language. If it is capable of an inter- 
pretation, according to the ordinary meaning and use of terms, 
which is not injurious, they are bound to put on it the most 
favourable construction. Charity thinketh no evil.” But if, on 
the contrary, all the circumstances being considered, they think 
the words will bear no other construction ; or that the inferences, } 
injurious to his neighbour, will inevitably be drawn by every per- 


So, if an author’s words are capable of an orthodox meaning, we are 
bound in charity to put upon them that meaning; but if we can- 
not do it, we cannot be bound; the only plain sense of the terms 
They never 


The principle which Mr. Barnes contends for, would indeed 


farther of the charges made by the author, in the language of his 
Notes. And certainly, if a man take away the offence, we — 
to be satisfied. But you will bear in mind, that whilst he has 


Assembly must be formed. 
; Here is | deed, which are laid in charge, you will say so, by sustaining the 
ry error charged, viz. that not sinning and | decision of the Synod. Then, after that, you oe hear confes-| and labour to shake the pillars that support the lofty dome, 
1 Same thing. Why did he not affirm that| sions and weigh the value of amendments. If Mr 
God accounts the believer righteous, because of “ the righteons- | then come forward and confess the truth, and renounce the errors 
faith alone?” | which you will have condemned, my soul will be glad, and my 
oes not believe | heart will rejoice. 
to the interrogations, do the proofs adduced by the prosecutor 
establish his positions—on the question of right and justice, con- 
cessions have no plea; forgiveness must follow amendment, and 
be subsequent to condemnation. 
her work, then, and not before, let her retire from the throne, and 
then, and not till then, let mercy occupy it. And if there shall 


her do it. But let her not attempt to usurp the place of justice, be- 
fore she has finished her work, lest in ber bowels of compassion for 
one, she inflict wounds deep and deadly upon the whole church. 


straight forward, direct, and short road to downright, desolating, 
damning Socinianism. 


of human nature, as the easiest mode of escape from all these 
perplexing theological controversies. 
such of its advocates as are gracious men, to my mind }ike a 
boat and crew suspended by a cable, a mile and three-eighths in 
length, from the Jower extremity of Grand Island. There they 
han 

Niegare’s roaring cataract and the yawning guiph below—there 
they hang and row with all their might down stream, and are 
only prevented from the fearful ruin by the strength of the cable. 
This cable, Mr. Moderator, is the grace of God, but for which 
this mistaken crew would speedily make the fearful plunge into 
the horrible gulf of Socinianism. 
where’s the crew? 
to the throne of God by the very cords of truth which this sys- 
tem denies, andthe moment you let them go, where are they ? 


2. It doubtless will be expected that I should take some notice 


If you shall find the errors taught in- 


But the question of right—when you respond 


So soon as justice has finished | d 


be any business for her to do, in the name of the great King let 


3. A third serious obstacle in the way of a correct decision is, 
the allegation of the appellant, that these sentiments were always 
held and tolerated in the Presbyterian Church. Now, however 
plausible his defence here, and it is so in a high degree, yet you 
will observe it contains a severe thrust at the character of the} Vv 
Presbyterian Church. It insinuates that she glories in an ortho- 


heterodox clergy; that she is friendly to the broad and liberal 
Christianity, which lets go all the truth in detail, whilst she glo- 
ries over it in the aggregate. Now, if this insinuation be correct; 
if such latitude of opinion (under the plausible pretext of free in- 
quiry,) be allowed, and has been alwaysallowed, that a man ma 


torn into shreds the better. Let no union of knaves in the bond 
can be a bulwark of truth. But insist on it that this is a slander. 
The Presbyterian church has always believed her own doctrines. 
She has honestly professed them, and zealously maintained them, 
and is not now prepared to abandon them, and put her light under 
a bushel. 

4. But fourthly, brother Barnes seems to think that between us 
there is no substantial difference—the substantial facts of the 
case he holds, just as I do. It is only a dispute about words; at 
most a difficulty in philosophy: And this he has repeated so often, 
and reiterated with such frequency as satisfies me he really has 
worked himself into the occasional belief of it. That he wishes 
you to believe it, I have no doubt. He feels his cause resting 
tor success in this precise attempt. If he can induce this vene- 
rable body to think, that these charges relate to minor and com- 
paratively trifling matters, his point is gained. Gallio will dis- 
miss the parties, that he may attend to the weightier concerns of 
his government: such as to dctermine the exact amount of relative 
criminailty between A and B, in an assault ; or whether C or D 
displayed the least or most villany ina trade about lands or houses. 

You must, I am persuaded, have observed that this is Mr. 
Barnes’ main object in his entire defence. We agree, says he, in 
the substantial facts of the case—there is no difference but in 
terms and modes of explanation. But now, Mr. Moderator, if this 
be so; if brother Barnes and those who think with him do sub- 
stantially agree with the other side; and if we hold the phraseo- 
logy and the modes of explanation, which are set forth in the 
standards, why will our brethren introduce new terms and modes 
of explanation, to the utter destruction of peace and harmony? If 
we are the weak brethren, who are made to stumble at terms, 
and are grieved, and injured, and wounded by new phraseology, | 
which means substantially the same, where is charity? Will she 
insist on the new nomenclature, or the new philosophical expla- 
nations, when she sees such distractions and heart-burnings are 
the necessary consequence? Suppose for a moment, there 2s no 
substantial difference: then where are our brethren, who’ have 
created this logomachy—this war of words? (For I take it, that 
no man is so mad and bewildered with new lizht, as to deny that 
the innovatiéns are from that side of the house.) Are not the 
who deny any substantial difference, and yet persevere in ad- 
herence to the new terms, guilty of sin in violating the law of 
love, by wounding the conscience of their weaker brethren? How 
can they persist in this course which so distracts the peace of 
Zion? If they honestly think it is a mere war of words, let our 
assailants—the man who begun this war, the man who introduced 
the new and objectionable phraseology—let them take it away. 
They can do it, according to their own declarations, without any 
sacrifice of principle. They mean the same thing that we do. 
Then let them speak the same words. If sibboleth means the 
same that shibboleth does, why will our brethren rend the church 
by pronouncing. the aspirate! Is the hissing sound to them a 
matter of such deep importance, that it must be uttered even at 
such fearful expense? Ah, Mr. Moderator, if the children of 
Judah speak half in the lariguage of Ashdod, it is because they 
have formed unholy alliances with those who are not friendly to 
the peace of Jerusalem. There is a substantial difference in the 
sentiment, or our brethren would not be so unreasonable and so 
uncharitable as to turn the otherwise peaceful domain of our 
Zion into an arena of perpetual strife. Oh, no, they fee? that their 
innovations are worth contending for, for they as honest-hearted 
men, would not contend for them, at such fearful cost. Had 
not brother Barnes been allied in sentiment with the New Eng- 
land Ashdod, he would not speak their language. Had he not 
found out their riddle, he would not plough with their heifer. 
Yes, sir, the difference is substantial, it is vital, it is fundamental. 
Every one of these charges has been proved true. The principal 
ones, Mr. Barnes expressly admits to be true. He does teach, 
that mankind are not sinners prior to voluntary action—they are 
indeed so placed that they will sin so soon as they act volunta- 
rily—but they are not chargeable with sin until they do so act— 
2. That Adam was ignorant of law and moral relations. 3. That 
men do not lie, by nature, under an insuperable inability to do 
the will of God, but only they are unwilling, and they can turn 
as soon as they please. 4. That faith, saving faith, is an act 
of the mind only, and not a holy habit or abiding principle of 
action, and the act of Abraham’s mind itself, not the Messiah’s 
righteousness, but the act of mind was reckoned to him for 
righteousness. 5. Having represented Adam so ignorant, he 
denies, of course, that God had made a covenast with him. 
The whole doctrine of the covenant of works he admits that he 
does not believe. Adam was not the covenant head and repre- 
sentative of his people. They did not * sin in him and fall with 
him.’? No other relation existed between him and them, than 
between a drunkard and his children. Consequently, 6. He 
denies imputation; the transfer of legal relations cannot take 
place in any case, but by the voluntary action of man. Conse- 
quently, 7. No guilt attaches; there is no liability to punish- 
ment on account of Adam’s sin, until after men voluntarily 
transgress ; their own act constitutes the only legal connexion 
with Adam. Then, and not before, they are guilty. Conse- 
quently, as the Bible runs a parallel between the first Adam 
and the second Adum, 8. Mr. Barnes denies that Jesus suffered 
the punishment of his people’s sin. He admits (so do Socinus 
and Crellius,) who could deny it? he admits, indeed, that 
Christ suffered; that he died for men, and that they are delivered 
by his satisfaction; but then he peremptorily denies that his 
sufferings were penal—he did not endure the proper penalty of 
the law—he was not punished for our sins. Consequently, de- 
nying the representative character of Adam and Christ, 9, He 
must deny, and he dows deny, the imputation of Christ’s righte- 
ousness to his people, just as he denied the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. They are treated as if righteous; but they are not 


so; no such trensfer can take place. And tenth and lastly, he |? 
teaches that justification is simply pardon—pardon bought in-|¢ 
deed; but bought without paying the only adequate price, viz. 
the penalty due to his people’s sins, and so not bought at all. 
Such is the system of doctrine taught in these Notes. Now, 
Mr. Moderator, I do honestly, and in the fear of God, and in 
love to brother Barnes, declare my belief, that this leads by a 


If this system is true, then I’ll be a 
Unitarian. 1°ll embrace the deistical system of the perfectability 


This system presents 


on the bellying surface of the mighty river, just over} ~ 


Now cut this cable, and 
_Put into this boat men who are not anchored 


| 


may expect the God of truth to direct her councils. 
Presbytery and in the Synod, (except when efforts were great . 
and violeat, and persevering, to prevent the doctrinal discussion) 
there was perfect harmony and peace. The past history, there- 
fore, of this case calls upon you, in the language of encourage- 
ment to meet fairly and decide according to truth on the fate of 
this system. 


questions respectively. 
dox creed, but like another body that might be named, winks at a | what is the present appellant? Is it not the truth of God, after 
which you are to seek, and in favour of which, you are to 

decide? And shall fear, favour, or affection, for either party, 
have any thing to do with the formation of your judgment ? 
‘** God forbid: Yea, let God be true, but ever 
** What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord ?” 
reject the covenants and deny imputation; that he may hold all| yourselves. This too I mention for the same reason. ‘The 
the errors proved here, and yet be a good Presbyterian—if such | members of this house have no right to ask how their votes may 
is the deceptive system we are under, then the sooner we shall be | possibly affect their individual interests, in reference to charac- 
ter, to worldly business, to social relations, to personal friend- 

of such hypocrisy, be called a Presbyterian church. Such never|Ships. Nothing of all this, I am persuaded can influence an 
honest Presbyterian in such an important case: only so far as 

he may be involved in the general interests of Zion should any 
man allow his interests to influence his course of action now. 
If this Assembly decide as the court appealed from decided, 
they know what they have to expect; and nothing but a high 
sense of duty can sustain under it. 
resuJts must be important: and no man can foresee them. She 
is only in a small degree under your care. 
the midst of her, and she is safe. 
DECIDE nothing—absolutely nothing : then a perpetuity of dis- 
traction and controversy must follow—turmoil and strife; and 
floods of error will succeed to floods of error; discipline is 
broken down and rule is gone: the world will sneer at our want 
of nerve, and al] sorts and descriptions of errorists will shout 


conflict. 


watchward, * Truth and Victory’’—oh, why this delay ? 
there is division in the camp! 
us.” 
turns the sword of brother in upon brother, and the Maater’s 
work remains undone. 
remedied ?”’ 
work of reform. 
truth. Let them unfurl the banner of the constitution.” 
Mr. Moderator, let your standards mark the centre of your 
camp—its affections and ite energies, Jet them all rally roand 
that banner, and you are an invincible host. What a legion of 
trained bands you could soon pour forth upon the territories of 
darkness and death, #f 7¢ were not for your internal distractions ? 
For the peace of our Zion, then, and the world’s welfare, I 
entreat you to condemn this system of distracting doctrines, and 
thus to restore peace and union to a torn, and lacerated, and 
bleeding church. Thus shall the energies expended in domestic 
commotions, ve directed upon the foes of Zion, and the increment 
of our power be inversely as the diminution of our numbers. 


cs 


Oh, let us do our duty in endeavours to dissuade our brethren 
from such mad experiments. 
where will our children be? 
| cords of a Saviour’s love, they will be saved in despite of their 
made some real improvements in phraseology, he has also said | efforts to row themselves. over the cataract: But then, why 

; and the sinner will be in| that he has not changed.one sentiment. He has simply varnished 
ut the act of justification is an | the pill that, in the taking, its bitterness may not be so offensive. | li 
You will therefore, certainly, not be influenced in your decision 
by this consideration. And more especially, because, even if real | salutary discipline of God’s house, for the arrest of this system. 
Let it here meet such a sentence aa will deter all to whom your 
influence extends from such terrible experiments. 


If this system pervade our church, 
True, if they are bound by the 


teach them so to labour? Will such a system of error be a 


kely means of fastening them with such cords? Hence I set 


out, and therefore do I invoke this Assembly to interpose the 


I repeat it, 
have no unkind feeling to gratify. Ido most cordially recipro- 


cate all the benevolent expressions brother Barnes has uttered 


He has greatly won upon the best 
And the mo- 


- Barnes will|that moment my arms are open to his embrace, and my hand 
and heart are his, in any wah 

mies of her King. | 

_ Now in this thing, Mr. Moderator, my hopes are realised. 
The Son of God has thrown a sviemnity around this discussion 
of no ordinary character. 
the church, in her legitimate courts, comes up to the line of 


are he may plan against the ene- 


He has therein taught us that when 


uty, and dares to discuss and decide in favour of the truth, she 
In the 


What may be the 


Il. Resunts is the next general classification of my con- 


cluding remarks. 1. Upon the original parties in the case. And 
this particular 1 mention chiefly, to entreat you to leave it out of 


iew entirely in the formation of your opinions on the merits of 
What is the present prosecutor ?!—or 


man a liar.” 


(2) Upon 


(3) To the church, the 


Her King is in 
et, if this Assembly shall 


peans of victory. For you will observe, that indecision is victory 
tothem. Error is arraigned at your bar; if it be not condemned, 
it will of right claim the verdict, and the whole world will 
grant the award. But if, on the contrary, this Assembly shall 
DECIDE these great questions: if they shall sustain the deci- 
sion of the Synod; then the distractions and controversies 
which have sprung up with these innovations will cease in a 
great degree ; the Spirit of God having thus lifted up the stand- 
ard of your constitution against them, the floods of error will 
fall back broken, though foaming, from the rock, and die away 
in the murmurs of a peaceful sea: discipline will be restored, 
and subscriptions to your standards will not be accounted an 
idle form: the world will stand afar off, awe-struck at the 
majesty of truth, and confess that God is in Zion. If this 
Assembly shall not decide, if some middle course be taken—some 


compromise—some bartering for pride and consistency of charac- 


ter: and these distractions in consequence, continue, then it 
appears plain to me, that many of the best sons of the chorch, 
wearied with war, will go off in detail, and find in other denomi- 
nations, less agreeable to their judgment in general, that peace 
which inDEcision of counsel in their own, refuses to give. On 
the contrary, if you will decide in favour of Truth, and your own 
standards, a few and but a few will go *‘ out from us, because 
they are not of us.” Their own strong predilections for another 
system of ecclesiastical government, and another system of doc- 
trine will lead them to a more upright course : they will formally 
become, what in reality they are: and we shall have peace 
within our borders. 

From this would result union in counsel and energy in action. 
The Presbyterian church would then arise in her strength, and 
“come up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” She would indeed * Jook forth as the 
morning; fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” (4) ‘To the welfare of our common coun- 
try; to the cause of general benevolence; and to the world’s 
salvation, the results must be most felicitous. The God of pro- 
vidence and grace has prepared this church and this country for 
some great and glorious ends: and in the signs of the times, we 
read the approach of great events. In their production our 
church, I honestly believe, must stand proudly—no, humbly 
pre-eminent. She has powers for great good, and she is pre- 
varing for it. Let me entreat you, to use the language of the 
Pittsburgh Memorial—let me entreat you to turn your eye 
upon the aspect of the world.’ Lo! what an inviting field for 
benevolent enterprise. And is there-a body of believers in the 
whole church militant, invested with so many of the qualifica- 
tions to enter it, and gather the rich harvest of glory to our 
divine Redeemer, as the Presbyterian church ? The posi- 
tion of our country points us out—the position of ovr church 
points us out—the position of the world points us out—the 
voice of unborn and unsanctified millions calls us to the 
The Lord of Hosts himself has gone down into 
the plains before us, and chides our long delay. Now we ask, 


brethren, what causes this delay? Why, when * the armies of 


the living God begin to consolidate,” and himself gives the 
Ah! 
‘There be some that trouble 
Innovation distracts our counsels, alienates our affections, 


Do you ask, ** how shall the evil be 
we reply, ‘* Let this Assembly come up to the 
Let them establish the ancient landmarks of 
Yes, 


III. Solemn indeed are the responsibilities that now rest upon 


this Assembly. This is to you an honr of no ordinary interest 
Never, perhaps, has a body of ministers and elders met on this 
continent, to whose acts and doings, so much importance has 
been attached, and to whom so large a number of the friends 
and the enemies of truth and order, are Jooking up with intense 
anxiety. Never, perhaps has so much ardent supplication 
aecended to the throne of divine mercy on behalf of any General 
Assembly. Let a knowledge of this fact encourage you to 
faithfulness in the solemn duties of your station. 
all bear in mind that there is *‘a great white throne,” before 
which we must each one, for his own personal and official con- 
duct, give an account to Him, whose eyes are as a flaming fire, 
so. His righteousness is not theirs in Jaw; it never can become and who will rectify all our mistakes, and pronounce a judgment 


And let us 


ccording to truth, that shall stand forever. To you, is now 
ommitted the final issue of this case on earth, and to Him io 


heaven. 


THE END. 
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